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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


ORIENTAL ACCOUNT OF THE JEWISH CAPTIVITY. 
EXTRACT FROM THE “ TAREEKH I TIBREE.’’* 


The History of Loharasp, of his Government, and of the Period 
of his Life. 

WueEwn Loharasp ascended the throne, he reigned at Balkh 
(Bactria) with great splendour, and entertained a great army. 
He deputed Buktnusr (Nebuchadnezzar) to Irak (Chaldea) with 
part of the army, giving him the command of Sham (Syria), Irak 
(Chaldea), and Yumun (Arabia Felix), unto the east and west 
frontiers, and from Ehwas (probably on the southern coast of 
Persia) unto the confines of Room (Europe), remaining himself at 
Balkh, governing the country within the northern frontier. 

Buktnusr marched with his army to the Euphrates,} and from 
thence westward to Syria. On his way he made peace with" 
Damishk (Damascus), and took possession of the city. From 
thence he sent a messenger to Jerusalem,{ ( Beit oof Mookuddus— 
“the seat of purity,”) where there was a king of the descendants 











* The “ Tareek i Tibree,” which professes to be a history of the world from the 
creation, was written by Aboo Jaffier ben Zureer, a Mahomedan, at Tubreez, about 
the year 255 Hijree, (a.p. 868,) in the Arabic language. It was shortly after trans- 
lated into Persian, with additions and corrections; and it is considered by the 
Moosulmans as the most authentic of their historical writings. Sir J. Maleolm 
speaks highly of this work, of which a farther account shall be given in the next 
number. 

t This is not unlike the account of the advance of Nebuchadnezzar’s army under 
Holofernes, as given in Judith, ( Apocrypha, ) though the catastrophe is very different, 

+ The kings of Assyria laid Jerusalem under tribute, and confirmed their king. 
2 Kings xv. 19; xvi. 7, 8,9; xvii. 3, &c.; xviii. 7; 1 Chron. v. 26, &e. &e. The 
country of Judea was in those days, as afterwards, during the time of the successors of 
Alexander, a bone of contention between the rulers of Persia and of Egypt—each 
courting their alliance when powerful, and subduing them and demanding tribute 
when weak. 1 Esdras, i. 25, &c.; Jer. xxxvii.; 2 Kings, Ezekiel, and numerous 
other passages. 
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of Israel, of the house of David. The king of Jerusalem made 
peace with Buktnusr; and the ambassador, having secured the 
obedience of the chiefs, returned. When he reached Tibrea, 
a city in Syria, near Damascus, he heard that the Israelites had 
revolted. They had complained to their king at Jerusalem, say- 
ing, “ Why did you not fight? You have deceived us.” They 
had taken possession of the government, put the king* to death, 
and prepared for war. 

The ambassador having sent word to Buktnusr, he desired 
him to wait until ns arrival, when they would go together to 
Jerusalem, and put to death all the rebels. 

Buktnusr marched with his army from Damascus to Jerusalem, 
and attacked the Israelites. He slew the men, and took captive 
the women and children. God had sent a prophet to the Israelites 
named Irmeeah (Jeremiah), who ordered them+ to cease their 
rebellion, threatening them with the vengeance of Buktnusr, say- 
ing, “A king is coming from Damascus who will keep you 
in captivity for years.” As he had prophesied, Buktnusr came 
and plundered the city, and made captive many people. 

Having summoned Jeremiah, he asked, “ Who are you?” He 
replied, “I am a prophet sent by God to the Israelites} to warn 
them of what has happened ; but they cast§ me into prison.” 
Buktnusr treated him with kindness, || and spared his life; but he 
spoiled Jerusalem,—and the miserable remnant of the people who 
had escaped the sword of Buktnusr came to Jeremiah to beg him 
to intercede for their safety. God said to Jeremiah,§ “Tell them, 
if they desire to be saved, let them remain at Jerusalem, and 
worship me at my temple.” They replied, “ How can we remain 
at Jerusalem when it has become a wilderness ?” They departed 
into Egypt,** and said to the king of Egypt, “ We are Israelites, 
descendants of kings and of prophets. A king has come from the 
east, and destroyed Jerusalem, and put to death all the population. 
We have escaped from thence, and claim your protection and 
leave to remain in Egypt.” The king gave them protection, and 
treated them kindly. Buktnusr, hearing this, sent a message to 
the king of Egypt, saying, “These are my servants who have fled 
and taken refuge with you. Send them back to me; if not, I 
will bring my army into the land of Egypt and fight with you, 
and ravage the kingdom as I have done Teen” The king 
answered, “These are not your servants: they are free, and the 
descendants of the prophets. I will by no means send them back to 
you.” Whereupon++ Buktnusr marched into Egypt, and fought 


* Gedaliah? Vide 2 Kings, xxv. 22; Jer. xli. 


t Jer. ii., ili., &c., vi., xxvii., &e. t Jer. xx. 45 xxii. 


§ Jer. xxxii. || Jer. xxxix. IT. € Jer. xiii. 


** Jer. xliii, tt Jer. xliv. 
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ORIENTAL ACCOUNT OF THE JEWISH CAPTIVITY, 235 
with the king, and slew him, and ravaged all Egypt, and made 
captive all the Israelites whom he found. Those who escaped 
from Misr (Egypt) and Syria, fled to Hujaz (Arabia, on the coast 
of the Red Sea ;) and from that year the Israelites inhabited the 
country of Yusrub, near Medina. They built the cities of Hyyus, 


Fureeth, and Wadee ool Furad, and lived there. Buktnusr - 


returned to Syria, and traversed that region,* and spoiled every 
city which he passed, and slew the princes, and carried away the 
inhabitants in bondage. Afterwards he returned to Irak, and 
pitched his camp on the banks+ of the Euphrates, having a great 
number of prisoners, and spoil without measure. Daniel was 
among these. Buktnusr had made such havoc among the 
Israelites of Jerusalem, that none remained. He released none 
from bondage save Daniel and Jeremiah. God commanded 
Jeremiah to return to Jerusalem, and live there, for that he would 
re-people the city and land. Jeremiah returned to Jerusalem 
riding on anass. The name of Jeremiah is not mentioned in the 
Koran. The Arabic name is Ozér, which Sale translates “ Ezra.” 
This is he of whom it is written in the Koran, “ When he 
returned to Jerusalem, that city was a wilderness.” The people 
had deserted Jerusalem ; fruit trees were growing over the ruins 
of the city; the fountains flowed unrestrained. There was a 
small part of the city remaining, to which Jeremiah went ; and, 
being hungry, he plucked a bunch of grapes from a vine and 
some figs. Then, riding upon his ass, he departed into the sur- 
rounding wilderness, where, placing the fruit before him, he ate a 
little. He was thirsty, but there was no water in that wilderness. 
Placing the bowl before him, he pressed the grapes with his hand, 
and drank of the juice; and, looking with wonder at that 
desolate house with good foundations, he said within himself, 
“ Will God make this wilderness an abode for man? All this 
city of Jerusalem is dead, for the city has departed with the 
inhabitants. How can God re-people this desolate country? Truly 
this will be, as at the day of judgment, the resurrection of the 
dead. It isa matter no less wonderful that this city shall be 
re-peopled.” 


When it was day, and the sun became hot, he sat down under 


the shade of a tree; and, having made fast his ass, and eaten the * 


remainder of the fruit, he slept. While he was sleeping, God 
separated his soul from his body, and he remained in that state 
for 100 years. God kept him dead for 100 years, ( Koran,) 
after which he restored him to life. 

* Jer. xlvii. and two following. t Psalm exxxvii. I. 


t This account of Jeremiah is taken from the second Chapter of the Koran, in 
which it is adduced as a miraculous illustration of the power of God. “ This 
Apocryphal story may, perhaps, have taken its rise from Nehemiah's viewing the ruins 
of Jerusalem.”"—( Sale’s Koran; note.) That beautiful Poem, the Lamentations 
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After Buktnusr* had returned to Babul ( Babylon),and Loharasp, 
who had sent him, had died, his son Kishtasp recalled Buktnusr, 
and sent back the Israelites to Jerusalem, and Daniel with them ; 
and when they had rebuilt the city, God raised up Jeremiah 
from death, and all Jerusalem and Syria was re-peopled. 

Loharasp died, having reigned 120 years. 





The History of the Reign of Bahman, the Son of Isfundiar, the Son of 
Kishtasp, the Son of Loharasp. 


When Bahman succeeded to the throne at Balkh, (the capital,) 
he sent heralds to the surrounding countries, all of whom 





of Jeremiah, contains no passage upon which it seems to have been founded. 
Jeremiah is supposed by the Moosulmans to have been raised up from the grave 100 
years after his death, under the name of Ozer ( Ezra), for the purpose of dictating the 
Scriptures of Moses, which had been lost during the captivity. Mahomud accuses 
the Jews of calling Ezra the Son of God. 


* I will not attempt to explain the apparent anachronisms in the two chapters, but 
will merely mention here that the reign of Kishtash (said to have been long) must 
be included either in the history of the reign of Loharasp or that of the reign of 
Bahman. These two chapters of the ‘‘ Tareek i Tibree”’ expressly refer to the 
conquests in Egypt and Syria by Buktnusr, which I take to have been the peculiar 
title of the governor of Irak. The history of the kings of Persia is separately given. 
The two accounts evidently allude to different invasions of Judea, of which our 
author could have had but very scanty information, and was, of course, liable to con- 
found the incidents of one with those of the other, as, for instance, the accounts of 
Daniel. The account of the invasion under Loharasp may have some allusion to ene 
of the frequent irruptions of the Assyrian rulers, which are slightly noticed in the 
Jewish Chronicles prior to that of Nebuchadnezzar, of which there may have been 
some vague Chaldean record or tradition ; but the narrative must, I think, have been 
principally compiled from some oriental version of the prophecies of Jeremiah. 
Jamash the Sage, who is alluded to in the second chapter as the grandfather of 
Khoosyoos, (who accompanied Buktnusr on his latter expedition, and who afterwards 
succeeded to the government of Irak,) is mentioned by other oriental historians as 
the minister of Kishtasp, the son of Loharasp. Isfundiar, the father of Bahman, 
did not ascend the throne. 

The length of the respective administrations of the governors of Irak, given in the 
second chapter, is thus :— 

Years. Names according to the Scripture. 
Buktnusr ....-+.+..-.. 40 ... Nebuchadnezzar. 
Murdok ....+2.¢2+-- 2 ... Evil Merodach. 
Belshazzar. According to Daniel, 
Yulbnusr .. 1.6.4.6 606 —— «+ (vide ch. viii. 1,) Belshazzar seems 
! to have reigned a few years. 


NUE 6 ais 60 '6 6.6 axel 3... Darius the Mede. 
ee ee ee 14... Ahasuerus. 
Coresh, until the release of 2 13 Cy 

oe eee ee > oe eee 


Total. . 90 


Supposing Buktnusr’s final expedition to have been completed in his twentieth 
year of government, (vide Jer. lii. 12,) you have the period of the captivity—seventy 
years, as prophesied by Jeremiah. Evil+ Merodach is said to have succeeded 
Buktnusr in the thirty-seventh year of the captivity of king Jehoiachin, (vide last 
chapter of 2 Kings,) which seems to have commenced eleven or twelve years before 
the final captivity. 


+ Awul or Avul, in Arabic, is “ first.” 
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acknowledged* his authority except the Israelites, who had 
become numerous in Syria, and had peopled Jerusalem and the 
neighbouring cities, and set up a king of their own. The Toreet 
(Books of Moses) was in their possession. Bahman sent an 
ambassador to the king of the Israelites. The king put the 
ambassador to death, whereupon Bahman became enraged, and 
sent for Buktnusr, and gave him the government of Irak, Babul, 
and Syria unto the western frontier, saying to him, ‘“ Go again 
into Syria, and destroy Jerusalem as was done before, and take 
whatever army you require.” Buktnusr chose fifty chiefs for his 
army, and three wise men for counsellors, of whom one was named 
Daryoos, the son of a prince ; another named Koreish, son of 
Yukwan ; the third, Khoosyoos, the son of Koreish, the son 
of Jamash the Sage. Buktnusr marched with his army to Irak 
and Babul, where he spent a year in making preparation for war. 
A descendant of Sunkhareeb came to meet him with a large army. 
Buktnusr received him with courtesy, and, giving him a command 
in the army, sent him tn advance, he himself following with a large 
army. He laid waste all the towns and villages on the road 
to Jerusalem ; slew numbers of the Israelites, and took many 
prisoners—to the amount of 100,000 youths, besides men and 
women. He ordered all his soldiers who had shields to fill them 
with the earth of the desert of Syria, and cast it upon the walls of 
Jerusalem until the city should be covered. He then returned to 
Irak with his captives, and remained in that kingdom. The 
king “ Yoosheeafakeem ” ++ had been taken at Jerusalem, together 
with those Israelites who had slain Bahman’s ambassador.{ After 
his sons had been slain, Bahman afterwards put this king 
to death; and, approving of Buktnusr’s proceeding, confirmed 
him in the government of Irak and Babul, into the western 
frontier of Syria, where Buktnusr ruled. From among the captive 
Israelites of the best families, and descended from the a 
Buktnusr selected 100,000 for his own service. Daniel the pro- 
phet, then a child, was among these, and Buktnusr kept Slee 
about his own person. Six thousand captives were distributed 
among the army. Buktnusr died, after having reigned in that 
country forty years.§ He was succeeded by his son, Mardok, 
whom Bahman confirmed in the government. Murdok reigned 
twenty years, and died. His son Yulub Nusr succeeded him, 
and endeavoured to revolt from Bahman ; but the latter, hearing 
of his design, sent an order to Daryoos, || one of the counsellors 
whom Buktnusr had brought to Babul at the desire of Bahman, 


— — — = = 
i 


* See p. 233, note j. + Jehoiachin? 2 Kings, xxiv. 
I Or Zedekiah ? xxv. 22; Jer. xli. 
§ This is nearly in accordance with the accession of Evil Merodach, mentioned in 
2 Kings, xxv. 27. | 
|| Darius the Mede.—Daniel, v. and ix. |. 
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to kill Yulub Nusr, and assume the government. Daryoos did 
Of the three advisers who had 
Buktnusr, Koreish had died ; and Akhoosyoos had 
returned to Bahman, who treated him with kindness and respect. 
When Bahman gave the government of Irak to Daryoos, and he 
= the country with justice, and rendered it prosperous, 

ahman was pleased, and said, “ It is expedient to reward men 
of good character, and to intrust the kingdoms to governors of 
that kind, who will maintain their prosperity.” About this time, 
the king of Hind revolting, Bahman sent Akhoosyoos to conquer 
him, and assume the reins of government in that conntry, which 
Soon after, when Daryoos died, 
Bahman appointed Akhoosyoos* to succeed him, ordering him to 
leave a deputy in Hind, and proceed himself to Babul, and 
remain there during his life-time. Akhoosyoos, having appointed 
in Hind, withdrew his army from thence, and came to 
frak, where he assumed the government. 
ously, and was very kind to the Israelites, giving them their 
liberty. He had a wife, who sinned against him, and was put to 
death ; and he married a woman of great beauty of the tribe of 
the Israelites, named “ Aster,” who bore him a son, whom he 
After that Akhoosyoos lived fourteen years, 
during which his Israclitish wife was in favour, for he said, “ She 
is of my own tribe—that of the prophets and wise men.” 
treated the Israelites with much consideration ; but, from his fear 
of Bahman,+ did not send them back to Jerusalem. 
son Koresh was fourteen years old, Akhoosyoos died, and Koresh 
succeeded, being confirmed by Bahman. 
Israelites on account of his mother; and Daniel was raised to a 
high office. God gave Daniel} the spirit of prophecy; and 
Koresh, relinquishing the worship of fire,embraced his doctrines ; 
but he acknowledged not this to Bahman. 
year of his reign (Koresh’s),§ Bahman died, and Koresh openly 
professed the religion of Daniel ; and, having invited his subjects 
to be converted, he raised Daniel toa In 
him to instruct the people in the Boo 
requested permission to return to Jerusalem to rebuild the city ; 
but Koresh refused, saying, “ I require a thousand such men as 
you ;” but he allowed the Israelites to return to Jerusalem, and 
From the time that Buktnusr had carried away the 


so, and rei 
accompanie 


service Akhoosyoos performed. 


a deput 


named Koresh. 


rebuild it. 





* “ Ahasuerus, who reigned from India unto Ethiopia.”—Esther i. 1. 
¢ Bahman is stated by one oriental author to have had a favourite Israelitish wife. 


§ Koresh was not independent until the death of Bahman, his superior, as is 
expressly stated in this extract, so that the fourteenth year of his government at Irak 
would, in fact, be the actual commencement of his reign (as king), which explanation 
reconciles this passage with the date of the proclamation given in Ezra. 


He reigned prosper- 
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Israelites from Jerusalem until their return, and twenty-two years 
mote, until the death of Koresh, Daniel resided in Babul and 
Irak ; he then returned to Jerusalem, and worshipped God. 

This is the history * of Buktnusr from the first+ to the last, 
who destroyed Jerusalem once during the reign of Loharasp, and 
again during the reign of Bahman. 


THE DARK AGES.—No. I. 


“ | know nothing of those ages which knew nothing.” 


I rEALLY forget to which of two eminent wits this saying be- 
longs ; but | have often thought that [ should have liked to ask 
him how he came to know so curious and important a fact re- 
specting ages of which he knew nothing. Was it merely by 
hearsay ? 

Everybody allows, however, that they were dark ages, certainly ; 
but what do we mean by darkness? Is not the term, as it is 
generally used, comparative ? Suppose I were to say that I am 
writing “in a little dark room,” would you understand me to 
mean that [ could not see the paper before me! Or, if IT should 
say that I was writing “on a dark day,” would you think I 
meant that the sun had not risen by noon? Well, then, let me 
beg you to remember this, when you and I use the term, dark 
ages. [ am sorry to waste time about words; but it is so im- 
portant that people should fully understand one another, (and 
the sooner the better,) that I must just notice another point. Do 
we always clearly know what we should understand—or, indeed, 
what we mean to express—when we hear or talk of the dark 
ages? Do we mean ages which were dark in themselves, and 
with respect to those who lived in them? Or, do we mean that 
they are dark to us, and that it is very difficult for us to form a 
clear idea of them? I suppose that we sometimes mean one and 
sometimes the other, and very frequently both—and, in fact, 
both are true; but it is better not to confound the two ideas, 
which are in themselves perfectly distinct. 

Many causes—of some of which [ hope to speak hereafter— 
have concurred to render those ages very dark to us; but, for 
the present, I feel it sufficient to remind the reader, that dark- 
ness is quite a different thing from shutting the eyes ; and that 











* See p. 236, note. 
+ Probably ‘the first Buktnusr to the last Buktnusr,” for Koresh became inde- 
pendent of the throne of Balk on the death of Bahman ; and Buktnusr was probably 
only the title of the governors of Irak. 
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we have no right to complain that we can see but little until we 
have used due diligence to see what we can. 

As to the other point—that is, as to the degree of darkness in 
which those ages were really involved, and as to the mode and 
degree in which it affected those who lived in them, I must ex- 
press my belief, that it has been a good deal exaggerated. There 
is no doubt that those who lived in what are generally called the 
“middle” or the “ dark” ages, knew nothing of many things 
which are familiar to us, and which we deem essential to our 
comfort, and almost to our existence ; but still I doubt whether, 
even in this point of view, they were so entirely dark as some 
would have us suppose. I dare say you have observed, that, in 
a certain state of twilight, as soon as you have lighted only a 
taper in your chamber, it seems quite dark out of doors. Yet, 
perhaps, you have only just come into the house out of that 
which, if not broad day-light, was nevertheless such good ser- 
viceable twilight as that, while you were in it, you never once 
thought of darkness, or of losing your way, or not being able to 
see what you were about ; yet, I say, as soon as ever you lighted, 
were it only a rushlight, in your chamber, all the look-out was 
darkness. Were you ever so misled as to open the window, anu 
tell the people in the road that they would certainly lose their 
Way, i break their shins—nay, even to condole with, or triumph 
over, those inevitable consequences of their wandering about in 
Sanding rary ? I very much doubt it; but if it ever did 
1appen, I feel quite confident that, if from being at a loss for an 
exordium, or for any other reason, you had been obliged to wait 
with your head out at window until your eyes had recovered from 
the glare of your own little candle, you would have seen that 
there was some light abroad—you would have begun to distin- 
guish houses, and highways, and sober people going about their 
business in a way which shewed that they could see enough for 
common purposes—and you would have held your tongue and 
drawn in your head, rather pleased that you had not exposed 
yourself. 

Certain it is that we are lighted up, and every man who struts 
about in our gas light can see that it is dark out of doors; and, 
to bring him to anything like a right understanding of the case— 
not to prove to him that it is as light out of doors as in ; I beg the 
reader not to suspect me of any such folly—to bring him, I say, 
to a right understanding of the case, he must put his head out, 
and keep it out for some time. ‘ What then,” says the reader, 
“are we todo! Can he mean that one is to wade through all 
the stuff that was written inthe middle ages?” Certainly not ; 
for, in the first place, a good deal of it (and, I suspect, much of 
what would be most interesting) is not known to be in existence. 
I say Anown, because who can take upon himself to say what is 
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extant! A good deal has been printed; and as to MSS., 
we know that there are a good many unpublished i in the British 
Museum, the Bodleian, and other libraries of our kingdom ; and 
L suppose that everybody who has the privilege of using them, 
or the King of France’s library, and a thousand others, can find 
out specifically what manuscripts they contain. Some, l suppose, 
know what is in the Vatican, and in other of the lees open col- 
lections ; but who knows what may be lurking up and down 
Christendom? Who knows what was hastily’ swept together 
when the libraries of suppressed monasteries, in some of the less 
frequented parts of Europe, were acc umulated in large collec- 
tions, without, perhaps, a full investigation of some of their less 
obvious and intelligible contents. Perhaps I under-rate the 
pains that may have been bestowed on them; but the idea has 
been strongly ee on my mind since | was, some time ago, 
in the midst of a collection drawn from such sources, in whic sh 
the m: pamerigns noe amounted to sixty thousand. I cannot help 
thinking that a more thorough investigation of such collections 
may one day bring to light much that is not supposed to exist, 
But | am running on too fast ; and all that was nec essary Was to 
assure the reader that, so far from requiring him to read all the 
works which were wtitten 3 in those ages, I by no means require 
him to read one-half of such of them as have been printed since ; 
but by putting your head into the darkness, good reader, | do 
mean that you must, in some degree, make yourself acquainted 
with the original writers of the period. I have heard of a wer 
veller, at an inn, who wished to look out and see if it was da 
and who returned to bed with a very wrong judgment on th 1e 
matter, owing to his being in the dark himself, whereby he was 
led to open the vlass door of a cupboard, instead of a window ; 
and | must say, that, in trusting to the representations of some 
popular writers, you will be doing much the same thing. 

This is a strong assertion ; and it is one which I would not 
make if I were not fully prepered to defend it by sufficient ex- 
amples, which I hope to give in subsequent papers. And, now 
I think of it, the reader may, perhaps, desire some acc ount of 
my plan ; and I shall be very glad to take the opportunity of 
assuring him, that | have no plan whatsoever—that I do most 
absolutely and entirely disclaim everything of the sort—and that 
1 would rather put this very pen into the fire, than undertake to 
draw out a plan and keep to it in such a matter as this must 
needs be. I wish this to be understood at the outset, that the 
reader may not charge me with digressing—a thing to which f 
am exceedingly prone, whenever restriction makes it practicable. 
For, to say the truth, | have seldom taken much trouble to find 
any one thing, that | was not rewarded by finding at least two or 
three which I was not looking for; and i cannot help digressing 
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myself, and wishing to carry the reader along with me, when 
anything turns up which interests me, and which I think may 
amuse or instruct others. 

But while I thus disclaim all plan, let me say, that I do not 
write without purpose; and this purpose I wish to be fully un- 
derstood. It is to furnish some materials towards forming a 
right judgment of the real state of learning, knowledge, and 
literature during the dark ages. The period which I have more 

articularly in view is that extending from a.p. 800 to A.p. 
1200 ); and to this period I wish the reader to apply any general 
statements or remark which | may offer respecting the dark or 
middle ages. At the same time, I do not consider myself as 
restricted to that precise period, or precluded from adducing 
proofs or illustrations which may be somewhat more ancient or 
modern. The subject I have endeavoured to state in terms as 
comprehensive as possible, by saying, “ learning, knowledge, 
and literature ;” for I did not know ‘how else to include the 
variety of miscellaneous matter into which it is my purpose to 
inquire, or which, having incidentally met with it in such in- 
quiries, has appeared to me worthy of notice. It will not, how- 
ever, be understood that [ am pretending to write a literary his- 
tory of that period. All that I propose in these papers is, to 
bring forward some facts illustrative of the points already men- 
tioned. For this reason a great part of the inquiry will of course 
turn on books ; and | consider nothing relating to them as foreign 
to my purpose, which includes any notices that may throw lig ht 
upon their number, value, and materials—-the means employed 
by proprietors, librarians, and scribes for their multiplication, 
correction, embellishment, and preservation—any hints tending 
to shew what books were most in request—any notices of the 
love of books, or of the sale, loan, or gift of them—of the means 
employed to qualify or cause people to read them—anything in 
the shape of catalogues of libraries, or collections of books, dur- 
ing that period. 

This looks so fine now I have put it on paper, that I must 
again beg the reader to understand that I am as far as possible 
trom pretending to give a full account of these matters; but I 
think that by bringing together and offering to notice some hints 
which lie scattered in various writers of those times, | may—I 
do not say enable him to form, but—assist him in forming an 
estimate of the learning, knowledge, and literature of the dark 
ages; and on this point I will only add, that though he may 
probably find (and if so, I hope pardon) some errors and mis- 
takes, yet he may rely on Iny never inte ntionally copying a 
reference—that is, whenever I vive a reference he will under- 
stand (unless the contrary is stated) that I copy immediately 
from the book to which I refer. Those who have had any prac- 
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tice m verifymg quotations wil! know what I mean, and | 
believe that they will have found reason to join me in wishing 
that all authors, great and small, would do the same. 

It must be obvious to every one who has any acquaintance 
whatever with the subject, that the learning respecting which | 
inquire was chiefly sacred or ecclesiastical—this, | say, is ob- 
vious as a matter of fact; but I wish it to be distinctly under- 
stood, that it is particularly with a view to such learning that I 
now offer these desultory notices to the public. My object is to 
inquire what knowledge, and what means of knowledge, the 
Christian church actually had during the dark ages, and what 
was, in fact, the real state of the church on these points during 
that period. All which does not direct/y tend to this is purely 
incidental, and is admitted with a view to another object in 
which I feel deeply interested—the promotion of the study of 
ecclesiastical history. 

There is no difiiculty in knowing where to begin, for before we 
can think of building, we must clear away the rubbish—or, to 
recur to the figure which I have already used, before we can 
possibly look out of the window, we must open the shutters ; for, 
if we only go to “ windows that exclude the light,” we might as 
well keep our eyes shut. I feel it necessary to do this, because 
statements extremely false have been handed about from one 
popular writer to another, and it is quite impossible to form any 
correct opinion on the subject without knowing that they are 
false. At the same time | cannot persuade myself to begin the 
business without begging the reader not to consider me as the 
advocate of ignorance, superstition, and error—not to suppose 
that I wish to hold up the dark ages as golden ages—not to think 
that I undervalue the real improvements which have been made 
in learning and science. Ido not want to maintain any such 
silly paradox ; but I do want to contradict falsehood, and to bate 
down exaggeration into at least something like truth. Indeed I 
cannot help wishing that the reader, who has formed his idea of 
the dark ages only from some modern popular writers—I do not 
mean those who have written professedly on the subject—could 
be at once fairly thrown back into the midst of them. I cannot 
help thinking that he would feel very much as I did the first 
time that 1‘ found myself in a foreign country. A thousand 
novelties attracted my attention; many were strange, and some 
displeasing ; and there was more or less that seemed foreign in 
everything. For this I was prepared; but I was not prepared 
for another feeling which very soon, and quite unexpectedly, 
sprung up in my mind—*“ How much is different, and, go where 
I may, for ever changing! True; but how much is the same 
everywhere?” It was almost a surprise to me to find that the 
sun and moon went on much the same way as at home—that 
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: there were roads, and rivers, and fields, and woods, and towns, 
Hf and cities, and streets, and houses filled with people who might, 
| perhaps, talk some other language, and dress in some other 
“ih fashion from mine, but who had evidently much the same 
ah notions as to the necessaries of life, and the substantials of so- 
ciety; and, without losing all my pride, or patriotism, or pre- 
judice, | got a new idea of the unity of nature. I felt that He 
had “ made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth” —it brought with it a kind of home-feeling 


—a sense that, wherever | wandered, | was but moving in the | 
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hollow of His hand among my own brethren. Well, and these 

old folks of the middle ages were our grandfathers and erand- 
| mothers ; and, in a good many points, vastly like ourselves, 
; though we may not at first see the resemblance in the few smoky 
i old family pretense s which have come down to us; but had they 
i, “ not eyes”? had they “ not hands, organs, dimensions, senses, 

atiections, passions—fed with the same tood, hurt with the same 

weapons, subject to the same discases, healed by the same 
¥ meaus, warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer” as Mi . 
| we are? Yes; but they knew nothing.” Well, then, it is 
y strange to think how they could do and say so much as they did ' 
a without knowledge. But you do not mean quite nothing—vou | 
f will allow that they knew the Pater-noster and Credo, and that | 


es is something—nay, a good deal, in itself, and the pledge of a great 
an deal more. 


PARISH CHURCHES.--NO. XXII. | 
Se, BEES, 


ue Tue parish of St. Bees is situated at the western extremity of 
 - the county of Cumberland, extending to a considerable distance 
along the coast, both in a norther n and southern direction, from 
it the promontory called St. Bees-heads. The large and flourishing 
4 town of Whitehaven, with many other less populous hamlets 
aH and chapelries, are contained within its boundaries. 
ty The parish church, which is situated in a valley near the sea 
to the south of the head, and at a distance of more than four 
miles from Whitehaven, is itself an object of no great archi- : 
tectural beauty, though far more spacious and complete than ; 8 
most of the Cumberland churches. It is, however, chiefly re- 
& markable as being the seat of a collegiate establishment, in 
si which a large portion of the northern clergy have received their 
i: education. The church itself lays claim to a degree of antiquity 
" which almost bafiles research. The legendary account refers 
1, its foundation to the exertions and piety of an Irish saint and 
virgin, named Begoh, or Beghoh, who, arriving in these parts 
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about the year 650, was desirous of founding a conventual 
establishment in this spot, for the purpose of spreading among 
the then barbarous natives the knowledge of the Christian faith. 
The account proceeds to state that, soliciting a grant of land 
for this pious purpose from the lord of the soil, she at first 
met with a stern and decided refusal, but that, persevering in 
her request, the lord, wearied with her importunity, and hoping 
to escape further solicitation, consented at length to the erec- 
tion of the proposed establishment, adding, with a sneer, that 
he would also bestow as an endowment, all the land within 
his domains which should be covered with snow at the Mid- 
summer-day next ensuing. ‘Lo this proposal the virgin-saint 
yielded a ready acquiescence, and according, on the day ap- 
pointed, a large portion of land, in the neighbourhood of the 
proposed site, was actually found covered with snow, and was 
consequently claimed as the special gift of Heaven. In con- 
firmation of this account, the form and situation of the parish is 
appealed to, consisting of narrow slips and portions of land, 
intersected by other parishes, and lying scattered in fragments 
over the mountains and around the lakes which form so re- 
markable a feature of this county, comprising, it must be 
allowed, just those spots upon which (if any where) snow might 
be expected to lie on the ‘di 1y in question. Whether, however, 
the parish is indebted for its singular form to the legend, or 
the legend took its rise from the form of the parish, is a question 
we will leave to those more learned in such matters, and proceed 
to matters of greater certainty. The establishment thus formed 
continued to flourish till the incursion of the Danes » by whom 
the lands were ravaged and the building destroyed. In the 
reign of Henry the First, William de Merchiens, then Lord 
of Copland, renewed the former grant, but changed the es- 
tablishment from a nunnery to a convent for a prior and six 
Benedictine monks, annexing it as a cell to the abbey of St. 
Mary at York. In this state it continued till the sacrilegious 
confiscation of church property in the sixteenth century, “alter 
which, passing through various lay hands, it at length be ‘came, 
in 1663, the property “of the Lowther family, and has continued 
to be held by the same family till the present time. 

The present structure is undoubtedly of great antiquity, and, 
though sadly mutilated and deformed by modern repairs, yet 
bears marks of having been originally a fine and noble structure. 
The building consists of a nave, with side aisles, a choir, two 
transepts, and a central tower of no great elevation. The nave 
is now used as a parish church; it 1s “entered from the west by 
a fine arched door-way of Anglo-Norman architecture, in the 
style of the twelfth century. ‘The arches and massive columns 
in the nave seem to belong to a rather later period, when the 
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pointed arch was just beginning to take place of the circular 
one. These are almost the only relics which the modernizers 
have suffered to remain, and these no doubt were preserved 
rather from necessity than choice. A dull, flat, whitewashed 
ceiling has been substituted for the lofty arched roof of the 
original building, and the aisles are enlightened by square 
windows of the ands inelezant construction. 

The choir, which is by far the finest part of the building, 
was for mi ny years in avery dilapidated condition, being withdut 
roof, and thus exposed to all the injuries of the weather, but 
when the establishment of a clerical college was datedaniniad 
upon, it was repaired, to meet the wants of that institution. 
Here the repairs have been executed with good taste, and, not- 
withstanding the flat ceiling, it is really a fine room; its length 
has been also diminished by part titioning olf the weatern end, 
for the purpose of a library and lecture-room. There is no 
aisle on the northern side, which is lighted by narrow lancet 
windows, but on the south ‘cule appears origin: lly to have been 


open, by means of spacious arches, supported by coluinns of 


more elevant structure than these in the nave 


to an aisle or 
cloister 


of which no vestige is now remaining. ‘The east end 
is terminated by a cluster of three long narrow windows, be- 
neath which there ave two niches of elegant workmanship 


standing over the spot ort vinally occupied by the Ingh altar. 
All these are in good preservation. ‘The windows throughout are 
without mullions, and the whole building evidently the erection 
of an early date. The choir is now used as a chapel (the 


church service being read every morning), and, at certain periods, 
2s an examination-room. 


The north transept forms a spacious 
lecture-room. 


The south transept, once a place of burial, 1s not 
at present ap propriate ‘d to any specific purpose. No monuments 
of any interest remain in any part of the building. 

We flow come to notice the modern appropriation of a portion 
of this ancient edifice to the purpose of a college for the pre- 
paration of candidates for orders in the northern dioceses of the 


kingdom. ‘The small value of the cures in this district, and the 
distance from either of the universities, had for, many years, 
operated very unfavourably upon this portion of the county. 
In Cumberland partic ularly there are many churches and chi apels 
which, situated among the lakes and mountains in which that 
county abounds, are so sequestered from all intercourse with 
society, and so miserably provided for, in respect to emolument, 
that to procure the services of a regularly educated clergyman 


was oftentimes a matter of no small dithe vulty; in fact, so dif- 


ficult was it to provide for the religious instruction of these 
remote parishes, that it was customary (and that at no very 
distant time either) for persons not in orders, and even lads from 
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the neighbouring schools, to be sent, from time to time, to read: 
a sermon and portions of the chure i service to these sequestered 
villages. This custom, however, so contrary to all chureh prin- 
ciple and order, was very properly suppressed by the bishops 
of the dioceses; and it was at length resolved by Bishop Law, 
then of Chester, to take some steps for the establishment of 
a college for this purpose. This design meeting with the read 
co-operation of the Earl of Lonsdale, the church of St. Bees, 
which is in his lordship’s patronage, was selected as suitable 
for the proposed institution. The choir and other parts of the 
church, as above stated, were accordingly fitted up for the 
purpose, and the care of the new establishment was committed to 
the Rev. W. Ainger, D.D., then Fellow of St. John’s College, and 
now Prebendary of Chester. Under his excellent management 
it has flourished nearly twenty years, and several hundred cler- 
gymen have, during that period, received here their theological 
education. Many hi: ave been ordered to the neighbouring parishes, 
and many also have gone to officiate in our own colonies and 
settlements abroad. 

The course of study occupies two years. A competent know- 
ledge of Greck and Latin is required as a qualification for 
admission. During this time the student reads in the original 
the Gospels and Acts, with portions of the Epistles, and every 
exertion is used to make him familiar both with the sacred text 
itself, and also with the lustrations of the best critics and com- 
mentators. Grotius, and Paley’s Evidences, the two volumes of 
Bishop Tomline’s Theology ,* and the English Bible are books with 
which he is expe ‘ected to make himself thoroughly acquainted. 
Lectures are given daily on most of these subjects, and the 
students are examined as to their profici lency twice in eve ry year. 
Latin and English composition receives also due attention, and 
an excellent library is always open for the accommodation of the 
members of the college. Thus it will be seen that this in- 
stitution, without pretending to rival our universities, 1s yet well 
adi ipted for securing a suc cession of cle revymen in ‘thie parts 
well grounded in theology, and qualified to instruct the people 
in the true faith of Christ and the principles of our church. 
Indeed,such are rs advantages here atlorded for theological study, 
that graduates of the university not unlrequently avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of spending some time at St. Bees 
previous to their ordination, 

Thus, by means of a few individuals having at heart the true 
interests of religion and our church, an establishme ‘nt has been 
formed and carried on which has succeeded in planting a resident 
clergyman in almost every village of the north of England —has 
sent forth to those secluded ‘and thinly populated districts, 





* Could not a better book or books be substituted, embracing the same subjects ?—Ep. 
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where formerly the services of the church were irregularly 
and imperfectly performed, and the Word of God seldom read 
or preached, a body of men, well instructed in Christian know- 
ledge, many of them, as natives of the county, better fitted 
for their duty than any other men possibly éould be, all of them 
(thanks to their excellent Principal) thoroughly imbued with 


true church-of-England principles, sound in faith, and zealously 
attached to all our ‘civil and ecclesiastical institutions.* 
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THE TWENTY-EIGHT CONSTITUTIONS OF OTHO. 


A Summary of the LeGarine Constitutions made in the Pan- 
Anglican Council, held at LONDON, i in the Cathedral Church of SAINT 

Pau, 4.D. 12: 36, and in the 2th of the reign of King Hexny THE 

‘Tuirp,—the Lord Orno, Legate of Pope (IREGORY THE Ninvuy, 

being President thereof, assisted by St. EDMUND, Archbishop of Can- 

derbury, WALTER, Archbishop of York, and by other Huglish Bishops. 

PREFACE, 
As nothing is more becoming to the church and ministers of God than 
holiness, which the cunning of the devil is continually endeavouring 
to destroy, so it particularly behoveth all good Christians firmly to 
oppose such, his wicked attempts; wherefore, we, Otho, by Divine 
mercy, legate of the apostolical see, by the assistance of God, and 
with the concurrence of this present council, have caused the follow- 
ing Constitutions to be framed for the protection and reformation of 
the Chureh of England :— 
I. 

ue consecration of cathedrals or the larger churches, instituted in 
the Old Testament, and particularly observed in the New, although 
in some parts of England it may ‘have been neglected, is to be so 
diligently performed by diocesans and their vicarial bishops, that no 
church shall remain unconsecrated two years after its walls shall have 
been finished. Moreover, no chureh shall, under any pretext, be 
pulled down without the license of the bishop of the diocese; and if 
such license be granted, the rebuilding or enlarging of the church 
shall be finished with all possible celerity. isl 

(1. There are three sorts of churches— cathedral, collegiate, and parochial 
The bishop is incumbent of the first ; 


; priors and abbots were, and heads of col- 
leges are, incumbents of the second; and parsons of the third, commonly called 


® Thanks are, indeed, eminently due to the founders of the college, and to Dr. 
Ainger, for his unwearied care and attention m its management. It has rendered 


very great service tothe church in the north, and must always be thought and 
spoken of with gratitude and affection. 


Whether hereafter the same cause may not 
better be served by its union with the new institution at Durham, is a question 
deserving serious consideration .— Ep. 
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recfories, being either parsonages or vicarages. Towards church-reparation, all lands 
within the parish, as well of foreigners as parishioners, are rateably liable. It 
hath been holden that if two churches parochial be united, the reparation shall be 
several, as before. Vide, Godolphin's Repertorium Canonicum, cap, 12. 


Il, 

‘THE sacraments of the church are to be performed gratis and readily, 
purely and devoutly; wherefore those who wish to enter into holy 
orders, or have the cure of souls, shall be particularly interrogated as 
to how many and what such sacraments are; and archdeacons shall 
take care that those within their archdeaconries who have been 
already ordained be properly instructed in the administration or per- 
formance thereof. 


(1. This constitution is now in great measure altered, for by a constitution of 
Archbishop Langton, which had reference to all the sacraments, it appears that it 
had then become customary for offerings to be made by those to whom the sacra- 
ments were administered, and that such offerings might even be demanded as a mat- 
ter of right. Langton’s constitution is quoted in Burn's Ecclesiastical Law, tit. 
“* Baptism,” in the words following—“* We do firmly enjoin, that no sacrament of the 
church shall be denied to any one, upon the account of any sum of money ; because if any- 
thing hath been accustomed to be given by the pious devotion of the faithful, we will that 
justice be done thereupon to the churches, by the ordinary of the place afterwards.” For 
the constitution itself, see Lindwood, ed. Oxon., p. 278 And indeed it is highly 
proper that it should be so, and is in accordance with scriptural authority—“ If we 
Aave sown unto you spiritual things,” ve. And by the Rubric, in the office of matri- 
mony, at the time of delivering the ring, the man shall also then lay down the aceus- 
tomed duty to the priest and clerk ; which, however, if he refuse to do, whether the 
minister is bound to proceed nevertheless doth not appear from any rubric or canon. 
See Burn, tit. “ Marriage.” | 

It. 

ALTHOUGH two sabbaths are set apart for the periodical solemnization 
of baptism, yet there are some who think it dangerous to baptize 
children thereon; wherefore public warning shall be frequently given 
to all that they continue not to hold such erroneous opinions ; but 
the form of baptism is to be explained to the people by their parish 
priests, in order that on emergencies they may themselves be able to 
administer that sacrament, if need be, and inquiry shall afterwards be 
made as to whether the proper form has been used on such occasions. 


(u1. By a constitution of Archbishop Peccham it is ordered that infants bap- 
tized by laymen or women (where there was danger of the child's dying) shall not 
be baptized again, and the priest shall afterwards supply the rest, (Lind. 41); and 
again, by a constitution of Kdmund, Archbishop, “‘ Women, when their time of child- 
bearing is at hand, shall have water ready for baptizing the child, in case of necessity.” 
( Lind. 63.) And the form to be used was this, “ J christen thee in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” (Lind, 244.) But baptism was not 
to be performed in private houses without great cause and necessity. See Rubric ; 
also the 27th Article of Religion, and the 29th, 30th, GSth, GOth, and Blst Canons, 
(Lind 241,) the Rubrics of the 2nd and 5th Edward VI, and also the 12th of the 
Articles made in convocation in the year 1575. ‘The first part of this third constitu- 
tion of Otho is, in great degree, explained by the Rubric, which enjoins that the 
people are to be admonished that it is most convenient that baptism shall not be ad- 
ministered but upon Sundays or other holidays, when the most number of people 
come together; as well for that the congregation there present may testify the receiv- 
ing of them that be newly baptized into the number of Christ’s church, as also be- 
cause, in the baptism of infants, every man present may be put in remembrance of 
his own profession made to God in his baptism. Nevertheless, if necessity require, 
children may be baptized upon any other day. The dislike to having their children 
baptized at the two appointed seasons seems to have arisen from the foolish supersti- 
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tions of many parents, though on what such their superstitions were founded does 
not very clearly appear. For information, though it be but little more than what is 
contained in the foregoing observations, see Athon, p. 10. | 


iV. 
We have heard with horror that certain priests admit no one to 
Penitence,* unless a price be paid for that sacrament, which practice 
is highly detestable; we order, therefore, that the strictest inquiry be 
made after such priests, and that, when discovered, they be removed 
from their benefices, if they have any, and that they be suspended 
for ever from the offic e which the ‘y have abused. 


(iv. This constitution differs but little from the second, save that it makes more 
particular mention of one sacrament than of the others, and also that it goes further 
and enforces what was decreed in the second, by subjecting offenders to removal 
from their benefices, and total suspension from oftice. | 


Vi 
Tue bishops are to appoint prudent men to hear the confessions of 
parsons and lesser clerks ashamed, perhaps, of confessing to their 
deans. In cathedral churches, however, there must be general 
penitentiaries or hearers of conlessions. 


{[v. By reason of the greater number of people who flocked to the cathedral 
churches it was thought that the appointment of regular confessors for hearing the 
confessions, not only of parsons aad other clerks, but of all, whether clerical or lay, 
would not only be the channel of honour and reverence to the cathedral churches, but 
would be particularly acceptable to those who might wish to receive, after confession, 
that absolution for their sins which in very many cases, by reason of there being no 
confessors at some of the smaller churches, they might have been unable, without 
much difficulty, to procure. } 

we. 
Tuat the sacred order be conferred only on those who are proper for 
it, the strictest inquiry is to be made concerning such as apply to be 
ordained; and, that reprobates be not mixed with the good, the 
number and names of those who on examination are approved shall 
be written down and left with the bishop. 


{vi. The name and place of abode of any one desirous of being admitted into holy 
orders were to be signified, and his testimonials sent to the bishop, and also a certi- 
ficate of his age and the title upon which he was to be ordained, at least twenty days 
before the time of ordination; and if such applicant were, on account of immo- 
rality, Xc., rejected by the bishop, the name of such person, and the reason of his 
being rejected, shall be signified to the archbishop; that so the archbishop may ac- 
quaint his other bishops with the case of such rejected person before the next ordi- 
nation, and put them on their guard against admitting such improper person into 
holy orders. See Archbishop Wake's Letter to his Bishops, which relates principally 
to the subject of ordination, dated 5th of June, 1716. A copy of this letter is to be 
found in Burn, tit, ** Ordination,” where also may be found very copious particulars 
on this subject.] 

Vit. 
Since we are averse to the granting of churches in perpetuity, but 
have hitherto, on accouot of the number of transgressors, se arcely 
dared to inhibit it; we, now, for the time to come, strictly inhibit the 
granting rin perpe tuity of dignities or offices, deaneries or are hdeacon- 
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ries, or any other places of emolument, whether arising from the 
church, or the exercise of spiritual jurisdiction, or the administering 
of the holy sacraments. 
; Vill. 
No church shall be granted either to a layman or a clerk for more 
rt an five years, nor shall they, when that period has expired, continue 
hold such churches, unless some one immediately succeed them 
fies the termination of such first five years, and they then enter upon 
a new term; and all agreements concerning the premises shall be 
made before the bishop or archdeacon in writing, with whom one 
copy thereof shall remain. 
WX. 
No benefice or office of emolument in the church shall be granted, 
either wholly or in part, to any one for ever, under any pretence 
whatever, and any thing attempted to the contrary shall be utterly 
void and of no effect. 


[vir vit. 1x. The reasons for the making of these constitutions may have been 
very numerous, and what they really were seems exceedingly uncertain. One might 
have been that, by their means, clerks would never be firmly secured in a benefice for 
life, and would, consequently, be the more likely to be obedient to their bishops or 
other superiors, hoping, by their good conduct, to gain from them, when their five 
years had expired, some other preferment. Another reason might have been that 
bishops might thus have the power of punishing refractory clerks, or their lay patrons 
who nominated them, by refusing to admit those clerks to a second benefice when 
their time in the first had expired. A third reason might have been to enable the 
bishops to compel lay impropriators to agree to any suggestions or terms the bishops 
proposed, knowing that in the event of their not acceding thereto, the bishops would 
often have the opportunity of refusing to admit clerks of their nomination. And 
many other reasons might have existed in those days, arising from various causes 
which since then, or rather at this present time, do not, ond perhaps, from the 
numerous alterations and changes in the government of the church, cannot present 
themselves. | 

X. 

No one shall be allowed to hold a vicarage unless he be a priest, or, 
at the least, a deacon, about to be ordained into the ministry on one 
of the four next times of ordination; and, on accepting a vicarage, he 
shall renounce any other benefices, if he have any, with cure of souls, 
and shall swear that he will be continually personally resident at his 
vicarage, otherwise his institution shall be null and void, 

jut in respect to those vicars who are already instituted, though 
they be not priests, they shall take upon them the "priesthood within a 
year, at the least, and ‘if there be any hesitation on their part to be 
ordained, they shall forthwith be de prived of their vicarages ; these 
likewise, alter ordination, shall be bound to a personal residence at 
their vicarge, in the same manner as those who are about to be insti- 
tuted therein, as above mentioned, 


[x. The oath of residence on a vicarage is as follows :—“ Eyo, A.D., juro, quod ero 
residens in ricaria med, nisi aliter dispensatum fuerit a diacesano meo.” What spiritual 
persons may be discharged of residence, and by what means, vide St. 21. H. viii. 13. 
See Godalphin’ s Repertorium Canonicum, c. 28, 11, and also a constitution of Otho 
bon against pluralities and the frauds in practice in respect thereto, Athon, 120 
a constitution of Peccham on the same subject, Lind. 136.] 


( To he continued.) 
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POP DO POP LLP DP LA ODD LD 


FROM THE PARISIAN BREVIARY. 


FESTIVAL OF ST. JOHN THE 


AD OFFICIUM 


APOSTLE AND EVANGELIST, 


NOCTURNUM,. 


Invitatory.—Jesus, on whose bosom John was leaning.—St. John, xiii. 


*Come, let us adore. 


O come let us sing, Xc. —Ps. xev. 


Tiymn. 


Tu, quem pre reliquis Christus amaverat, 
© ri a hominis deliciw Dei, 
Curarum socius, funeris et comes, 

O, testis quoque gloriw : 


Fortunate nimis, cui licitum fuit 
Attrecture manu verbum hominem Deum, 
Hune audire, oculis cernere, mutuo 

Quin et colloquio frui! 


Hae dos quanta fuit cum tibi credidit 

Sensus Christus amans pectoris intimos, 

Quando monte super, totus homo Deus 
Sese lumine vestiit! 


Jesu tu placido dam recubas sinu, 

Potas pura Deo vivida flumina 

lapsu tacito se propius tus 
Numen sensibus inserit. 


Ex hoc fonte Deum plenius hauseras ; 

Corpus destituit mens velut ebria ; 

Dic, cum blanda quies lumina clauserit, 
Que coelestia videris. 


© sacros aditus; O bene mutui 

Hac ignota teuus gaudia pectoris! 

Que non tela jacit divus amor sacris 
lis fornacibus incubans ! 


Hine tu semper amans, semper amabilis, 

Hine et frontis honos, virgineus pudor, 

Hine celeste jubar, quod superos decet 
Toto vertice funditur. 


Thou, whom, before the rest, 
The love of Jesus bless’d, 
Thou darling of the incarnate Deity ! 
Sharer of all his woes, 
Friend of his dying throes, 
Eye-witness of his awful sovereignty ! 


Too favoured thou of heaven, 
Oh thou, to whom ‘twas given 
To touch with mortal hand th’ immortal Lord, 
With mortal ear and eye 
To hear and see him nigh, 
And hold high converse with th’ Eternal Word! 


How mighty was the boon, 
When oft to thee alone 
Thy Lord in love his secret soul display'd ! 
When on his mountain-throne 
To thee reveal’d He shone 
Full God, full man in Deity array'd. 


Thou, as on Jesus’ breast 
All peaceful thou dost rest, 
Drink’st of the living streams of Deity ; 
Whilst on thy cleansed sense, 
With silent influence, 
More closely steals His dread divinity. 


Oh cup too full, too high 

For poor mortality ! 
Thy raptured spirit fled its laggard clay, 

Say, when in calm repose 

Thy tranced eyelids close, [say. 
To what bright dreams of heaven they waken, 


Oh access dread! oh bliss 
Of mutual love, ere this 
To every soul in every age unknown! 
When such the altar-fire, 
That lights thy pure desire, 
What countless rays it scatters from its throne ! 


Hence art thou ever prov'd 
Loving, and ever lev d ; 
Hence thy bright brow, and virgin modesty ; 
Hence all that heavenly beam, 
That angels might beseem, 
Pour'’d round thy head a circling galaxy. 
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Hine creber repetis, creber idem sonas ; Hence, o'er and o'er again 
Quicquid faris, ** Amor, sic amor imperat” Thy thrice-repeated strain ; (quires, ”” 
Vix sese capiens wstuat, et suls Whiate'er thou say'st, “Tis love, ‘tis love re- 
Pectus rumpitur iguibus. Scarce doth the stru rgling soul 
Her ecstacy pathos 


But bursts her bonds, and rents her holy fires. 


Sit laus summa Patri, summaque Filio, Glory on high to Thee, 
Sit par sancte tibi gloria, Spiritus ; ’ Holy. eternal Three, 
Hec est certa fides, fontibus e tuis Father and Son and Holy Spirit blest! 
Quam divinitus hausimus. Lo, this the stedfast law, 
Amen. The stedfast faith we draw 
From out thy sacred fount, by Heaven's own 
hand express’d. Amen, 


IN 1. NOCTURNO, 


Ant. 1. Jesus saw two brethren, James the son of Zebedee, and John his brother, in a 
ship, with Zebedee their father.—Matt. iv. 

Ant. 2. He saw them in a ship mending their nets, and called them.—Mark i. 

Ant. 3. And they immediately left the ship and their father, and followed him.— 
Matt. iv. 

Ver, The Lord is the portion of mine inheritance. —— Resp, Yea, I have a goodly heri- 
tage.—Ps. xvi. 


Here Leginneth the Epistle of the blessed Paul the Apostle to the Romans. 
LecTIo 1, Chap. i. ver. 1—10. 


“Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, &c.,” to “ by the will of God 
to come unto you.” 
Resp. Astonishment came upon Peter at the draught of fishes which they had taken ; and 


likewise upon James and John.—Luke v. 
ber. These men saw the works of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep.—Ps. evii. 


- — 


LEcTIo 1. Rom. i. ver. 1]—19. 


“For I long to see you, Xc.,” to “ for God hath shewed it unto them.” 


Resp. Jesus called unto him whom he would, and he ordained twelve that ve should be 
with him: and *he surnamed James and John, Boanerges, which is, the sons of thunder, 
Ver, The Lord shall call his servants by another name.* He surnamed James, Xc,— 


Mark ii. ; Is. Ixv. 


or 


LEcTIO 111. Rom. i. ver. 19—25. 


“‘Por the invisible things of him from the creation,” to “ the Creator who is blessed for 
ever.”” Amen. 


Resp. Jesus took unto him Peter and James and John, and went up into a mountain to 
pray ; and *as he prayed, the fashion of his countenance was altered, and +they saw his 
glory. 

Ver. He set his eye upon their hearts, that he might shew them the greatness of his 
works ; *and as he prayed—Gloria Patri—tthey saw his glory.—Luke ix. ; Lccles. xvii. 

IN Il. NOCTURNO. 

Ant. 1. James and John come unto Jesus, and say unto him, Grant unto us that we may 

sit the one on thy right hand, and the other on thy left, in thy glory. —Mark x. 


Ant. 2. Jesus answered and said, Are ye able to drink of the cup that I shall drink of ? 
They say unto him, We are able. —Matt. xx. 

Ant. 3. He saith unto them, Ye shall indeed drink of my cup, but to sit on my right 
ane and on my left is not mine to give unto you, but unto those for whom it is prepared,— 
Matt. xx. 


Ver. I will receive the cup of salvation. Resp. And will call upon the name of the 
Lord.—Ps. exvi. 
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From the Book of St. Jerome, the Presbyter, on Ecclesiastical Writers. 
LEcTIO IV. 


John, the Apostle whom Jesus loved most, the son of Zebedee, the brother of James. the 


Apostle whom Herod had beheaded after the passion of the Lord, wrote his Gospel hitest of 


all, at the request ot the bi shops of Asia, agaiust Cerinthus and other heretics, and the then 


rising doctrine of the Ebionites, who affirm that Christ did not exist before Mary. 


W hence 
also he was constrained to declare his divine generation, 


Resp. The beloved of the Lord shall dwell in safety by him ; 
him all the day long, and he shall dwell between his shoulders. 


Ver. There was leaning on Jesus’ bosom one of his disciples whom Jesus loved. *® And the 
Lord, &c.—Deut. xxxiuu. ; John xii. 


“and the Lord shall cover 


LECTIO V. 


In the fourteenth year, therefore, when Domitian was stirring up the persecution which 
succeeded that of Nera, he was banished to the Isle of Patmos, and wrote the Apocalypse, which 
is interpreted by Justin Martyr and lrenwus. But upon the murder of Domiti an, and the 
repeal of his acts by the senate on account of their excessive ¢ ruelty in the siege of Nerva, he 
returned to Ephesus; and, continuing there till the reign of Trajan, he founded and governed 


all the churches of Asia, And being worn out with age, and dying in the sixty-eighth year 
after the Lord’s passion, he was buried hard by the same city. 


Resp. Jesus said, One of you shall betray me. 
saith unto him, Lord, who is it ! 


| . ive dip ped it. 


One of the dise ‘iples, whom Jesus loved, 
° 


Jesus answered, He it is te whom I shall give a sop when 


. Wisdom shall shew her secrets to him that loveth her.—John xii, ; Eccles. iv. 
Pint unto him, Lord, Ac. 


From the Commentary of the same ( St. Jerome) on the Lpistle to the Galations, 


LecTio vi. Book IT. chap. Vi. 


The blessed John the Evangelist, who dwelt at Ephesus even to the extremity of his old 
age, and was with difheulty supported down to cl nie between the bands of dise iples, and 
could not connect words to articulate more, used at every collect to utter nothing else but 
this—** Little children, love one another. At “ie th the disc ‘iples and brethren who were 
present, being we ried of hearing always the same thing, said, “ Master, why dest thou 


always say this?” And he gave an answer worthy of John, “ Because it is the Lord’s com- 
mandment, and if it alone be kept, it is enough.” 
Resp. There stood by the cross Jesus his mother. *When Jesus, therefore, saw his 
mother, and the disciple standing by whom he loved, he saith to his mother, Woman, be- 
hold thy Son; then the sath to the disci iple, Behold thy mother ! 
Ver. A fri ead loveth at all times, and a brother 


is born for adversity. When Jesus, 
therefore. 


tHe saith to the disciple, &c.—John xix. ; Prov. xvii. 


IN Ill. NOCTURNO. 


Ant. Jesus stood on the shore ; but the disciples knew not that it was Jesus. 
ciple whom Jesus loved said, It is the Lord.—John xxi. 


fat. There went this saying abroad among the brethren, that this disciple should not 
die.- John N\A. 


{ni Jesu s <1) d not unto Yr eter *°* He sh ill not die ;"" 
come, W hat is that to thee ?°—John xxi. 


That dis- 


but “ If I will that he tarry til I 


TI ou hast piven him, © Lord, k noth of davs, even for ever and ever. 


Kesp. His glory is great in thy salvotion.—l’s, xxi. 


LEcCTIO VIl. 


Holy ty S} el accord: iq to St. John chap. XXi. 


At that time Jeaus saith unto Peter, 
ciple whom Jesus loved following, Kc. 


Follow me. Then Peter tyrning about seeth the dis- 
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Ali mily of sf. Augustin, the Bishop. Treat. exxiv. on St. John. 


There are two kinds of hfe which the church recognises, as displayed and recommended to 
it from above, of which the one is in faith, the other in sight ; the one in time, of pilgrimage, 
the other in eternity, of habitation; the one in toil, the other ‘in rest ; the one on our journey, 
the other in our country; the one in employment, of action, the other in reward, of con- 
templation; the one turns away from evil and does good, the other has no evil to turn aw ay 
from, and great good to enjoy - the one is with an ene my in conflict, the other without an ene my 
on a throne: the one is ie atie nt in adversity, the other feels no adversity at all; the one is 
spent in bridling fleshly lusts, the other in ‘the free indulvence of spiritual joys. 


Resp. As Peter and John spake to the people, the priests and the captain of the temple 
came upon them, being grieved that they preached through Jesus the resurrection of the 
dead; and *the ‘y put them in hold. 

Ver. They kept them shut up, by whom the uncorrupt light of the law was to be given 
unto de world. * iley put them, &c.— Acts iv. ; Wisd. xvi. 


LECTIO VIII. 


Therefore the one is good, but still in sorrow; the other is better, and in bliss ; the former 
is represented by the apostle Peter, the latter by John ; the former is all spent here, extends to 
the end of this world, and there finds an end; the latter is carried ouward to be made pertect 
beyond the end of this world, and in the world to come has no end. Therefore it is said to 
the one, “* Follow me ;”’ but of the other, © If 1 will that he tarry till Leome.” For what 
is this but to say, Do thon follow me by mmit: itiug my endurance of te mporal evils, let him 
tarry till | come to award eternal blessings. Winch more explicitly may be stated thus . 
Let practice, which is perfect, follow me, formed upon the ex imple of my passion; but 
let contemplation, which is unperfect, tarry till Lcome, to be made perfect when | shall 
come. 


Resp. When they saw the boldness of Peter and Jobn, and perceived that the ‘'y were un 
le are and ignorant men, * they marvelled, and could say nothing against it. 

Ver. The Lord said, I will proceed to doa marvellous: work amongst this people, even a 
marvellous work and a wonder; for the wisdom of their wise men shall perish.*  ‘Lhey mar- 
velled, &&.—Acts iv. ; Is. xxix. 


LECTIO IX. 


Yet let no one separate these remarkable apostles ; for both alike were really in that state 
which Peter re prese nted, and both alike were destined to be in that state which John repre- 
sented. It was for all saints, in order to guide them through this life of storms, that Peter 
received the keys of the kingdom of heaven, It was for them, too, in order to shelter them 
in the calm haven of that lite of deep security that John the Evangelist rested on the bosom 
of Christ ; nor was he the only one who was to drink from the Lord's bosom of those sublime 
truths concerning the Godhe id of Christ, which in that kingdom are to be conte inplated 
face to face, but are here only to be seen through a glass darkly ; but the Lord has spread 
the waters of his Gospel over the face of the whole world, that one and all may drink of 
them. There are some, however, who seem to think thit John was more espec ially beloved 
by Christ, because from his very earliest childhood he had led a lite of perteet chi ustity. And 
the consistency of this opinion is much supported by the fact that he is the representative of 
that life, where they will neither marry nor be given in marriage. 


Resp. They commanded them not to speak at all, nor teach in the name of Jesus. But 
Peter and John said, * We cannot but speak the things which we have seen and heard, 

Vir. It is good to keep close the secrets of a king; but it is honourable to reveal the 
works of God. * We cannot but, Xc. Glory be, Mc. * We cannot but, &e.—Acts iv. 
Tobit, xii. 


Te Di um. 


Declare his glory among the heathen,——— Resp. His wonders among all people. 


End of the Officium Nocturnum, 
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SACRED POETRY. 


CHURCH 


WRITTRN FEBR( 


Loox at yon royal castle's feudal pile, 

Its long and level line of battleme nt, 

Its round and lordly keep, seen many a mile, 
Its huge aqui are towers, with ivy all ‘be ‘sprent ; 
What solemn grandeur in this Gothic style, 

T hough here and there ippear a thou! Vd ing re nt! 
Built on the solid rock, for strong defence, 

A fort—a palace for magnificence. 


Yet dark and gloomy is the lofty hall, 

The mullion’d windows searce adunt the light ; 
And cold and cheerless is the bare erey wall, 
Long endless passages confuse the sight. 

Still should we let that noble structure fall, 


Time-worn, tine-honoured, shame our head | 


would bheht. 

Stand forth, Sir Architect, say would’st thou 
dare 

Pull down, rebuild ; or, bolder still, repair ? 


Now view the triumph of courageous art ; 

The yrs ind and SW es epu ww outline still os there, 

No petty nice proporty us of eac = part, 

But uniform in massive character. 

Within is all that comfort, taste impart, 

Light sp) CiOUS suites of rooms, and prospect fair 

Qf stately trees, vreen slop s, arich domain, 

And silver Thames smooth-volling through the 
plain. 


Such Windsor would have been from Wyke- 
ham’'s hand, 

Had he now lived in peacet ‘ul times refin'd, 

On Itchin's and on Isis’ banks there stand 

Memorials of his wise and bounteous mind. 

Man of statistics! canst thou understand 

The value of a heart to good inchn'd ? 

Canst thou the use of Christian learning sean, 

hat ‘tus not wealth, but ‘* Manners makyth 

man” ? 


Then go and muse those sh ipely towers beside, 

Which, running through the chalk, swift 
Itchin laves, 

Clearest of streams ; think there upon the tide 

Of man’s affairs, and its tumultuous waves: 

How this pure fount of kaow lalge, willing aye, 

Ave after age, has thirsty souls supphed, 

W hile WW indsor’'s ( astle- hold has telt dec iV, 

And thrones and dynasties have passed away. 


Bishop 


OS but the Insh discharged 
* Requiescat in pace ultamus Anglorum !""——I 


Is this the 


REFORM. 


ARY 3, 1835. 


Then should’st thou in the church some flaws 


desecry, 
Which fortune and long lapse of time assuil, 
The common portion of humanity, 
For e’en God's tabernacle here is frail, 
Let not Political Economy 
In cold presumptuous i enorance avail 
lo ruin; but, with hely hands and prayer, 
And Christian love, the sacred work re pair. 


Alas for Stirling! like an eagle's nest, 

() erlooking far and wide from that fair height ! 

Time and neglect have dimm’d her queenly 
crest, 

And none repair her lone and widow'd plight! 

Yet here Forth winds and winds, in beauty 
drest, ; 

Making a little Windsor of the site. 

Benlodi and Benlomond, giant forms, 

Like guardiau Genii, look through clouds and 
storms. 


\las for Scotland ! when her church, o’ergrown, 

Fell, as excess of power or wealth must fall, 

Rude, furious hands demolished, stone by stone, 

Keach ‘buttre ‘ss, and each ornamental wall, 

And lett the house of God, its fragments 
strewn, , 

Like a bare barn, or ox's homely stall. 

Oh, Knox ! thy vulgar zeal, tasteless and mean, 


Almost brought back the Druid’s barbarous 
scene, 


I hate extremes. Why should not men afford, 
As erst, the decent grace of holiness ! 

Why strip and starve the worship of the L ord, 
Whose hberal mercies all our efforts bless ? 


| Why should the clergy thro’ life's journey steal 


b 


a volley of shot at his interment. and eri 


A third-rate class, pitied, and pe nnyless ? 
The infidel then s ips the commonweal, 
And fanatics deceive with frantic zeal. 


© from my country, Heaven, that omen turn ! 
Raise up th 1y power, my God, in time of need! 
May those who govern, truths divine discern, 
Making thy word the standard of their deed ! ' 
And may the cle tgy have no self-concern : 

Of blameless manners, and the soundest creed, 
Ridleys and Hookers in Christ's household 

Taise, 

To spread thy faith, and celebrate thy pr rive | 


oe es 


E DELL. 


ed out, in Latin, 
/ Rurnet’s Las of RR aay Reddl, 


Saint whose heavenly life 


Awed Error in his crooked ways, 
And gained from men of work ily strife 
imi ring praise 


The tribute of a 
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The man* whose apostolic care 
The word of life to thousands spread, 
And with his church’s Book of Prayer 
The lowly heart’s devotion led? 


Now in his mortal dwelling laid, 
No pious form—no funeral knell— 
No tear-fraught pause—no blessing said— 
No hallowed lips to breathe farewell! 


War’s stern salute, and man’s rude cry, 
His burial rite; but Reverence brought 
That offering free of sympathy- 
The homage deep of hearts uutaught. 


Snatched from the evil hour to come, 

Thine eyes were spared the harrowing sight ; 
Nhe woe of thine adopted home, 

The ery of blood—that guilty night! 


a 


True, that dread scene thine eyes were spared ; 
But Peace—might tender Peace remain 
Where men of war thy bed prepared, 
And thundering volleys shook the plain ? 


Yea: Truth confirms those echoing words, 
Let tumult, wrath, and woe increase, 
Her witness solace sweet affords, 
“The just shall enter into peace.” 


ret © 


FOREIGN CHURCHES AND BREVIARY SERVICES. 


Dear Church, our island’s sacred sojourner, 
A richer dress thy southern sisters own, 
And some would deem too bright their flowing zone 
lor sacred walls. 1 love thee, nor would stir 
Thy simple note, severe in character, 
Isy use made lovelier, for the lofty tone 
Of Hymn, Response, and touching Antiphone, 
Lest we lose homelier truth. ‘The chorister 
That sings the summer nights, so soft and strong, 
With musical modulations, and sweet throat, 
Labours with richness of his varied note; 
Yet liits not unto Heaven a holier song 
Than our home bird that, on some leafless thorn, 
Hymns his plain chaunt each wint’ry eve and morn. 


rik SCOTCH EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


More pure the mountain gale, whose silent shears 
Cleanse the wild thistle on his stony tower, 
Than that which breathes through cultivated bower. 
More true to nature, o’er its armed spears, 





° Bishop Bedell caused the Scriptures and the Book of Common Prayer to he translated 


into the Irish tongue. 


Vou. Vil.—March, 1835. 2 tt 
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SACRED POETRY. 


The mountain rose its lonely head uprears 
Than many-folding cups of cherish’d flower. 
And, traversing those wilds with silvery shower, 
E’en the white moon more fair and free appears. 
Such is thy sister of the northern hills, 
Less honour’d, not less holy—bow’d with ills, 
But not o’ercast—pure branch of the true vine, 
Drinking her nurture from the barren rock ; 
Of pitiless elements she braves the shock,— 
And hath less earthly beauty—more divine. 


cra ee TETAS 





ipra Apostolica, 


Pvoiey &’, we dy Snpdy byw rodipow wimravpat. 


NO. XXII 
i-—-THE ABJECT. 


O propuert, tell me not of peace, 
Or Curist’s love-ventured deeds ; 

Death only can from sin release, 
And death to judgment leads. 


Thou from thy birth hast set thy face 
Towards thy Redeemer Lord ; 

To tend and deck his holy place, 
And note his secret word. 


I ne’er shall reach Heaven’s glorious path ; 
Yet haply tears may stay 

The purpose of His instant wrath, 
And slake the fiery day. 


Then plead for me, thou blessed Saint, 
While I seek round, and use 

All man e’er guessed of work or plaint 
To cleanse sin’s deep-grained hues. 





2.—THE DISTRUSTFUL. 


O Lorp and Cuaist, thy churches of the south 
So shudder, when they see 


The two-edged sword sharp-issuing from thy mouth, 
As to fall back from Thee, 
And seek to charms of man, or saints above, 
To aid them against Thee, thou Fount of grace and love ! 


But | before thine awful eyes will go, 
And firmly fix me there, 
In my full shame; not bent my doom to know, 
Not fainting with despair, * 
Not fearing less than they,—but deeming sure, 
If e’en Thy Name shall fail, nought my base heart can cure. 
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3—THE RESTLESS, 
“ Thou desirest no sacrifice, else would I give it thee.” 


Once, as I brooded o’er my guilty state, 

A fever seized me, duties to devise 

To buy me interest in my Saviour’s eyes : 
Not that his love I would extenuate, 
But scourge and penance, and perverse self-hate, 

Or gift of cost, served by an artifice 

To quell my restless thoughts, and envious sighs 
And doubts, which fain heaven’s peace would antedate. 
Thus, as I tossed, He said :—*“ Even holiest deeds 
Shroud not the soul from God, nor soothe its needs ; 
Deny thee thine own fears, and wait the end!” 

Stern lesson! let me con it day by day, 

And learn to quail beneath the Omniscient Ray, 
And kneel in silence while Truth’s shafts descend ! 





4.—THE AMBITIOUS. 


Unweariep God, before whose face 
The night is clear as day, 

Whilst we, poor worms, o’er life’s scant race 
Now creep, and now delay ; 

We with death’s foretaste alternate 

Our labour’s dint and sorrow’s weight, 

Save in that fever-troubled state 
When pain or care hold sway. 


Dread Lord! thy glory, watchfulness, 
Is but disease in man ; 
OQ! hence upon our hearts impress 
Our place in the world’s plan! 
Pride grasps the beams by Heaven displayed ; 
But ne’er the rebel effort made 
But fell beneath the sudden shade 
Of nature’s withering ban. 


—_ - . . —- <2 ae a ee a +s 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


THE CONVOCATION OF THE PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY. 
NO. V. 


Tue third and last question I proposed to consider relative to the 
convocation was as to the civil governor's de facto and de jure power 
over it, a large subject indeed, requiring a depth of thought and an 
accuracy of historical knowledge which cannot be expected in such 
papers as I am presenting to the reader. Asking then his indulgence 
for all defects in my mode of handling it, I will, in return, give him 
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260 CORRESPONDENCE.—CONVOCATION. 


more in one respect than I engaged to do—viz., some account of thie 
State’s power over the English church generally, not merely over the 
convocation. To this undertaking I now address myself, and shall 
so bring my papers to an end. 

The king’s power over the church is popularly conveyed in the 
title “ Head of the C hurch,”’ which has become a familiar phrase. It 
is a title, howev er, unknown (as I believe) to the law at present, hav- 
ing been assuméd by Henry, but abandoned by Elizabeth. This 
would not be worth noticing, except that it is usual, with many per- 
sons, to assume it is of authority , and proceed to deduce conclusions 
from it; e.g., “the king is head ‘of the church, and therefore he may 
alter the liturgy whereas it is but a generalized term, the sign and 
symbol of certain defined and spec ifie prerogatives which belong to 
him, such as the power of appointing bishops. It is not correct to 
say, “the king appoints the bishops because he is head of the church;”’ 
rathe rr, he is head of the church because he appoints the bishops, &c. 
The simplest answer to such confused statements is to draw attention 
to the parallel supremacy of the king in civil matters. 
the state; yet no one dreams that he may therefore interfere with the 
constitutional rights of its separate me ‘mbers and functionaries. 

With this caution, however, the title of Head will express the rela- 
tion of the king to the church, better, perhaps, than any other. The 


recognised constitutional title, and that which comes 


3 nearest to it, is 
““ Supre me Governor;’’ but this, 


as we shall directly see, neither in- 
cludes of necessity his ap pointme nt of the bishops, in whic h he com- 
monly is said to act as the re presentative of the laity, nor his extensive 
church patronage, which, though it be held on the same tenure with 
other patrons, is so great as to be virtually a constituent portion of his 
power. The very vagueness of the term Head is its recommendation. 

I confine myself here, however, to the consideration of the supre- 
macy, Which is a supremacy of jurisdiction. 


The king is supposed to 
call the church into being, 1 Le 


, to develop that member of it existing 
in his own dominions; and, ‘there ‘fore, he claims to have authority 


over all its movements. In the 26 Henry VIIL., the king is said to 
have “ power to visit, a reform, order, &e. all such errors, here- 
sies, abuses, &cy which by any manner of spiritual authority or juris- 
diction ought to be visited ;’ and, in 37 Henry VIII. , that ecclesias- 
tical persons, such as archbishops, have “ no manner of jurisdiction 
ecclesiastical, but by, under, and from him, to whom, by Holy Scrip- 
ture, all authority and power is wholly given to hear and determine 
all manner of causes ecclesiastical, and to correct vice and sin what- 
soever.’ 

This power is claimed in more accurate language in the instrument 
under which Cranmer exercised his episcopate in Edward’s time, as 
given in Burnet’s History. (Part ii., book 1, Records.) In this 


document, the king declares that “ omnis juris dicendi auctoritas 
atque etiam jurisdictio omnimodo, tum illa quee ecclesiastica dicitur, 
quam seecularis, & regid potestate, velut a supremo capite ac omnium 


magistratuum infra regnum nostrum fonte et scaturigine primitus 
emanaverit.”’ 


He is head of 
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This being a general account of the supremacy, let us consider it 
under the two heads of executive and judicial. 

1. Executive; and here | shall confine myself to the king's acts. 
from Henry’s time to the accession of the Hanoverians, not, however, 
professing to do more than approximate to a complete list of them, 

Henry’s first act of pure supremacy was in 1536. In all that went 
before he had had the concurrence of the convocations; but, at this 
time, Cromwell published injunctions about religion in his name, 
Cranmer (as it is believed) being the writer of them. These enforced 
upon all incumbents the reading in church of a declaration against 
the pope, and in behalf of the king’s supremacy, confirmed the articles 
lately set forth by the convocation, forbade the superstitious use of 
relics, &c., and gave sundry directions relative to education, charities, 
te mporalities, &e. Shortly before this, Henry had given orders for 
the translation of the Bible, but this was at the petition of the conyo- 
cation, A more remarkable proceeding of the same year, though 
still with the sanction of the convocation, was his interfering in the 
drawing up and correction of the Articles of Religion, published at 
that time. 

Fresh injunctions were issued out in the king’s name in 1538, call- 
ing upon the parochial clergy to provide their churches with the 
English Bible, to instruct their people in the true gospel, to remove 
images which had been abused by superstition, to observe holydays 
and their eves according to the directions set forth, to omit the com- 
memoration of St. Thomas of Canterbury, Xe. 

In 1539, the king bade the House of Lords appoint a committee of 
bishops for framing articles of religion. Eight were nominated in 
consequence, but could not agree. Upon this, six articles were pro- 
posed and carried in the house by the Duke of Norfolk, thence passed 
through the commons, and lastly received the royal assent, without 
the convocation being consulted in the matter, and the archbishop 
voting in opposition. 

In 1540, a committee of divines was appointed by the king, and 
confirmed in parliament, to draw up a declaration of the Christian 
faith, for the necessary erudition of a Christian man. Some time 
afterwards, the king prefixed to their report, which took the shape of 
a book, a declaration requiring all his people to read and impress 
upon their minds the doctrine contained in it. In the same year, 
another commission of bishops was appointed to examine the rites and 
ceremonies of the church, and to draw up a ritual of worship. 

In 1542, the examination of the English version of the Bible, which 
had begun in convocation, was taken out of their hands by the king, 
andcommitted to the two Universities. And in 1544, he gave orders 
for the translation of the prayers for processions and litanies into 
English, and sent directions to Cranmer to see to its use all over his 

rovince, 

Edward the Sixth’s reign commenced with a general ecclesiastical 

visitation, which, during its continuance, suspended all epise ‘opal juris- 
diction throughout England. The majority of the commissioners 
appointed were laymen. Homilies were drawn up and published for 
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general use, and preachers attended the visitors on the same authority. 
In the second year of Edward, a committee of select bishops and 
divines was appointed for reforming the sacred offices; and the result 
of their labours was passed through parliament. This is the history 
of the first and second Prayer Books of King Edward, which never 
had the sanction of the church in convocation till the era of the 
Restoration. In like manner, the ordination service was drawn up 
by a committee of bishops and divines, named by the king, at the 
instance of an act of parliament. And severa} years after, a new 
catechism was set forth for the use of schoolmasters by the king’s 
letters patent. 

Elizabeth put forth injunctions, in 1559, on the subject of supre- 
macy, superstition, simony, and the like. She also re-enacted the 
Book of Common Prayer, which, in Mary’s reign, had been discarded; 
doing this without authority of convocation. 

In the reign of James the First, the conference at Hampton Court, 
the order for the new translation of the Bible, and the proclamation 
about sports and recreations, were all acts of the king, without the 
formal sanction of the church. 

Sach, moreover, were Charles the First’s directions to preachers 
about the Arminian points. And inthe same spirit were that religious 
king’s instructions to Archbishops Abbot and Laud, and Laud’s 
annual report of his province, in consequence. 

Charles the Second, in 1661, granted a commission to a number of 
bishops and clergy to review the Book of Common Prayer, which was 
the occasion of the Savoy conference. In the next year, he published 
his directions against seditious, predestinarian, and irregular sermons, 
and in behalf of the due observance of the Lord’s day. 

William, in 1689, during Sancroit’s suspension, addressed a letter 
to the Bishop of London, calling upon the bishops to be careful in 
their examination of candidates for orders, and exhorting the clergy 
to be diligent in their duties, and earnest in enforcing the social vir- 
tues. Several years after, he published injunctions concerning ordi- 
nations, residence, pluralities, public prayers, the Lord’s day, &c., and, 
soon after, directions concerning preaching on the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

Lastly, George the First published, like William, directions on the 
subject last mentioned, and in maintenance of the king’s power. 

It should be added that the four state services are imposed on au- 
thority of the king, not of the church. 

Now, before summing up the prerogatives contained in this list of 
precedents, | would observe that some of them have been actually 
superseded by subsequent precedents of an opposite nature; e. g., 
Articles of Religion, which were first imposed by Henry’s command, 
were, in the reign of Elizabeth, regularly passed in convocation. This 
was an acknowledgment of the church's right, and of the informality 
of Henry's proceedings, while it is a final precedent, and settles the 
point, for all future times, Again, the liturgy, which, in Elizabeth’s 
time, was imposed by act of parliament, was sanctioned in convoca- 
tion at the Restoration; which would not have been done had not 
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the church’s consent been necessary. In like manner, the canons of 
1603, passed in convocation, take the place of the irregular state in- 
junctions of the preceding century. And the high commission court, 
which was the organ of the most exceptionable exercise of the king's 
power—viz., that of visitation independent of ecclesiastical function- 
aries, and even in the case of heresy, &c.—was abolished in Charles 
the Second’s reign. As to the violent act of William, by which nine 
bishops, including the primate, were marked for deprivation, (a sen- 
tence which was executed on all who survived to endure it,) I have 
not noticed it, because it is evidently a mere part of the Revolution 
itself, which has always been confessedly considered to be an extreme 
case, and such as ought never to be cited as a precedent for future 
acts of usurpation. 

The prerogatives which remain (even supposing them all valid as 
precedents) are as follows:—1. that of appointing commissions of 
divines for diverse purposes, e.g., translating scriptures, compiling a 
liturgy, and framing articles of faith; 2. of sending directions to the 
clergy on the matter of their sermons, whether doctrinal or ecclesias- 
tical; 3. of appointing state prayers; 4. of addressing the people, 
through the clergy, on various subjects; as (e. g.) the royal supre- 
macy, education, charities, temporalities, ceremonies, and holydays. 
To these powers must be added, (5.) the most important prerogative of 
appointing the bishops; and thus the account of the executive power 
of the king over the church will be complete. 

2. Next, as to his judicial power. It is this which is more formally 
called his supremacy, consisting chiefly in his presidency in all spiri- 
tual courts, and his jurisdiction over convocation. And here, in order 
to explain the province and limits of this prerogative, it will be neces- 
sary to give some account of the principles on which the supremacy 
over the church is granted to him. 

It is plain that, though our ecclesiastical system is based upon invi- 
sible sanctions, it can scarcely be realized in any country without per- 
mission from the civil power. The apostles, indeed, to shew their 
immediate commission from above, a no earthly aid; and, indeed, 
because there was no chance of obtaining it, for St. Paul was not 
backward to avail himself of his existing privilege of Roman citizen- 
ship on fit occasions. It is certain all attempts to gain the civil 
power would have been unavailing, at first; and Christians were 
obliged, by gaining influence and credit in the world, to shew that 
they were worthy of state protection, before they obtained it, Directly 
the chance of recognition on the part of the state appeared, they were 
not slow to apply for it; and by the middle of the third century they 
had, on one occasion, employed the Roman power in the defence of 
their temporalities. This was, in a certain way, acknowledging the 
state’s interference in church matters; for such a patronage neces- 
sarily implied, as its practical correlative, a certain claim of jurisdic- 
tion. This, then, is the principle which was publicly avowed and 
established at the era of the Reformation—the duty of the church to 

ask leave of the state (where it could obtain it) to perform its func- 
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tions, and its protection by the state, and its subjection to the state, 
thence resulting, 

The essential parts of the church system are few; its elementary 
functions may be discharged this way or that, according to circum- 
stances. The exact influence of the laity in elections, synods, &c., 
the form, times, and circumstances of synods, the size of dioceses, 
the character or the adoption of monastic institutions, chapters, and 
the like, the celibacy or non-celibacy of the clergy,—all these, being 
but developments of the existing church element, may well vary 
according to the country in which it is found. In other words, the 
state has practically the power of calling out into existence, this way 
or that way, the latent energies of the apostolical ministry ; and so far 
forth as it does so call them out, so far as it recognises, protects, 
privileges them by law, in the same degree does it claim a juris- 
diction and superintendence over its own work. Such, e. g., in 
England are the spiritual courts in whic the king presides; such, 
in a measure, is convocation, over which he kept his hand; such the 
temporalities of the sees, which, converting the episcopate into “the 
high state of prelacy,’’ may be supposed “to give him the right of 
appointing the bishops. The essence itself of the church, the apos- 
tolical element, as it may be called, is not in his power; the ministry 
of the Word and sacraments is given to those only whom God 
especially calls. ‘The developments, again, of this are not necessarily 
in his power. The church may not choose to mould itself precisely 
after the state’s design ; while its institutions are unrecognised by law, 
they remain apostolical, but directly they assume that particular 
mould to which the state has annexed protection and support, at once 
they become of a semi-civil nature, or what are commonly called 
(in the language of the constitution) spiritual. To illustrate what 
. mean, the king has power over the convocation, which is a 

“spiritual’’ court and assembly; I conceive he has none over the 
provincial or diocesan synod, as being (I suppose) unknown to 
the law. Were the archbishop to hold a metropolitan council, its 
decisions indeed would not possess the sanction of civil authority, 
but at the same time the civil power would have no jurisdiction over 
it. This, at least, will do to illustrate an important distinction, 
The king has jurisdiction over the church only so far as he may 
be supposed to have called its system into existence and sustains it, 

And if he has a recognised influence upon it, considered merely as 
the magistrate well disposed towards it, much more really is he its 
governor, considered as a Christian prince. In this light he is the 
father of his subjec ts, a ni atural priest ordained of God ; and, as the 
head of a family is bound to superintend the instruction of his 
children and servants, so the king has a sort of patriarchal power 
over the bishops : and clergy. This power is be vautifully illustrated 
in those reports of Laud to King Charles, with the latter’s notes 
upon them, of which I have already spoken; and it will justify, 
in some sort, many of those injunctions, directions, and the like, 
of Henry, E lizabeth, or William, which most nearly resemble en- 
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croachments upon proper church authority. But, after all, the dis- 
tinction above drawn between apostolical and mere “ spiritual ’’ or 
“ecclesiastical ’’ functions holds throughout. 

Our history sanctions this view of the subject, which I have 
deduced from the nature of the case ; as I now proceed to shew :— 

In the first place, I refer to the very instrument above spoken of, 
in which Edward claims ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; for it at the same 
time explicitly pes to bestow on Cranmer something } 
to his apostolical power, “ per [preeter] et ultra ea quee tibi ex sacris 
literis divinitus commissa esse dignoscuntur.”” To the same purpose 
is the “ Declaration made of the function and Divine institution of 
Bishops and Priests” (Burnet’s Hist., part 1, addenda v.), subscribed 
by Cromwell, Henry’s minister in ecclesiastical matters, by Cranmer, 
the Archbishop of York, eleven other bishops, and others, in which 
the power of the keys and other church functions are formally 
separated from the civil jurisdiction, the apostolical from the spiritual 
power; and such also the judgment of eight bishops, of whom Cran- 
mer is the first, concerning the king’s supremacy (Record x.), in 
which it is asserted that the church’s commission is founded, not 
on princes’ power, but on the Word of God, while they confess 
that that Divine commission does not impart civil power over 
princes, or make the church independent of them in civil matters, 
but that she is in the same position towards the state as Christ was 
on earth, a subject, yet with supernatural powers. In further ex- 
planation, it may be observed, that Bonner took out the same com- 
mission for his bishoprick from Henry as Cranmer did from Edward, 
clearly shewing (from the allowance of a Romanist) that it was 
merely a commission for exercising jurisdiction, parallel to the 
license which the dissenter, at this day, purchases to exercise the 
privilege of preaching. 

Further, the nature of the king’s supremacy is explained in our 
37th article, (which, be it observed, is part of an Act of Parliament, ) 
in a sense quite accordant to that which I have been unfolding, viz. 
— that only prerogative which we see to have been given always to 
all godly princes in holy scripture by God himself,’’—viz., to rule 
all estates of men, and to use the civil sword. It is plain, from this 
account of the supremacy, 1, that it has no reference to the apos- 
tolical powers of the church; for no one pretends, with the instances 
of Uzziah and Jeroboam before us, that the Jewish kings had right 
of interfering with the priesthood; 2, it is only granted to “godly,” 
i. e., Christian princes, though Henry, indeed, seemed to make it 
inherent in the kingly office. There can be no doubt, then, that the 
oath of supremacy, in which we swear that the king is “supreme 
governor, as well in all spiritual or ecclesiastical things or causes as 
temporal,” must be interpreted by this 37th article, i. e., as having no 
reference to our apostolical rights and powers. 

But the history of the beginning of Elizabeth's reign puts this 
matter in a still clearer light. The Act of Henry VIIL., in which the 
title of supreme head of the church’’ was given to the sovereign, and 
which had been repealed by Mary, was not revived; “ supreme 
Vo. VIL.—March, 1835. 2M 
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governor” being substituted for it, in the enactment of that oath 
which is observed to this day. “This was done,” says Burnet 
(part 2, book iii.), “to mitigate the opposition of the popish party ; 
but, besides, the queen herself had a scruple about it.” Leslie, who 
refers to this passage, adds, (Case of the Regale, p. 9,) “the same 
pee in his travels, letter Ll. from Zurich, quotes a letter of Bishop 
Jewel's to Bullinger, dated May 22, 1559, wherein he writes, ‘ that 
the queen refused to be called head of the church,’ and adds, ¢ that 
that title could not be justly given to any mortal.’ ”’ 

Moreover, it will be observed, that the 37th article refers to 
Elizabeth’s Injunctions in explanation of its meaning. These clearly 
set before us the drift of the doctrine of the supremacy, as it has been 
held in law ever since Elizabeth’s time, whatever extravagant and 
impious notions Henry may ever have entertained about it,—viz., 
to secure the kingdom against foreign interference, not to restrain 
home apostolical authority. “Then followed,’—I quote from Burnet, 
(part 2, book iii.)—“an explanation of the oath of supremacy, in 
which the queen declared that she did not pretend to any authority 
for the ministering Divine service in the church, and that ail that she 
challenged was, that which had at all times belonged to the imperial 
crown of England, that she had the sovereignty and rule over all 
manner of persons under God, so that no foreign power had any rule 
over them.’ Indeed, this comment upon the sense of the words is 
inserted in the latter part of the oath itself. 

“Primate Usher,” says Leslie, “gave the same explanation of 
it, in a speech at the council-table at Dublin, upon occasion of some 
magistrates there, who refused the said oath; and King James sent 
him a letter of thanks and approbation of his speech, both which 
are in print. And none of our succeeding kings or parliaments have 
given any other explanation of it, or required that it should be taken 
in any other sense, but all along refer to these.’ Gibson might be 
quoted to the same effect. And, lastly, this is, in the main, Burnet’s 
view, who cannot be accused of allowing too much independence 
to the church. In a controversial pamphlet on the subject of our 
Reformation, which he published in Holland, in 1688, he says,— 
“It is a very unreasonable thing to urge some general expressions,” 

alluding to the preambles introduced into some of the parliamentary 
Acts of Henry,) “ or some stretches of the royal supremacy, and not to 
consider that more strict explanation that was made of it, both in 
King Henry the Eighth’s time and under Queen Elizabeth,... 
In King Henry’s time, the extent of the king’s supremacy was de- 
fined in the necessary erudition of a Christian man, that was set 
forth as the standard of the doctrine of the time; and it was upon this 
that all people were obliged to take their measures, not upon some ex- 
pressions, either in Acts of parliament or acts of the convocation, nor 
upon some stretches of the king's jurisdiction. In this, then, it is 
hdsiy said, that, with relation to the clergy, the king is ‘to oversee 
them, and cause that they execute their pastoral office truly and 
faithfully, and especially in those points which by Christ and his apostles 
were committed to them.’’’ [This is that patriarchal power which 
I above spoke of.] “And to this it is added, ‘that bishops and priests 
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are bound to obey all the king’s laws, not being contrary to the 
laws of God.’....The other reserve is also made of ‘all that authority 
which was committed by Christ and his apostles to the bishops and priests.’ 
And we are not ashamed to own it freely, that we see no other 
reserves upon our obedience to the king besides these. So thet these 
being here specified, there was an unexceptionable declaration made 
of the extent of the king’s supremacy. Yet, because the term ‘head 
of the church’ had something in it that seemed harsh, there was 
yet a more express declaration made of this matter under Queen 
Elizabeth., ...This explanation,” [i. e., that which is in our articles, | 
“must be considered as the true measure of the king’s supremacy ; 
and the wide expressions in the former laws must be understood 
to be restrained by this, since posterior laws derogate from those 
that were first made,...This is all that supremacy which we are 
bound in conscience to own; and if the letter of the law, or the 
stretches of that in the administration of it, have carried this further, 
we are not at all concerned in it. But in case any such thing 
were made out, it could amount to no more than this, that the civil 
power had made some encroachments on ecclesiastical authority ; but, the 
submitiing to an oppression, and the bearing it till some better times may 
deliver us from it, is no argument against our church; on the contrary, 
it is a proof of our temper and patience,” &c. 

To conclude; it would seem, on the whole, that the royal su- 
premacy may be viewed under the following aspects :— 

1. As the prerogative of governing the church externally, .i. e., 
ruling all the members of it in civil matters, claiming their obedience, 
to the exclusion of all foreign jurisdiction ; and this is the prerogative 
of every government, as such, whether heathen or Christian, Vide 
Canon 1, of 1603. 

2. A prerogative of interfering in church matters, “in ecclesiastical 
causes,’ appointing functionaries, directing usages, providing liturgies, 
&e., which is only exercised by the king as Christian, and exercised 
on two grounds, first, because he allows the church’s jurisdiction 
in his kingdom, and creates “prelacy,’’ authoritative courts, and 
the like; and next, because, by his patriarchal power, he has a claim 
upon the confidence and devotion of the church. Vide Canon 2, of 
1603; agreeably to which is the judgment of the eight bishops 
already referred to, which declares, that “in case the bishops be 
negligent, it is the Christian prince’s office to see them do their 
duty.” 

3. The king has not the power (1) of bestowing the ministerial 
commission, as is plain from Henry and Edward’s words, in granting 
license to Bonner and Cranmer, “ ultra ea quee tibi divinitus,” &e. ; 
(2) of ministering the sacraments, vide Art. 37; (3) of excommu- 
nicating, vide the Declaration subscribed by Cromwell; (4) of mi- 
nistering the Word, (in which, of course, the making articles, &c., is 
included,) vide Art. 37. 

4. There are a number of details in which the extent of the 
supremacy is undetermined—e. g., the king’s power of depriving 

bishops, of creating or destroying bishopricks, &c. Judge Hales, 
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indeed, places all these matters absolutely in the crown; “the pre- 
scribing who shall be a bishop, the extent of his diocese, the cir- 
cumscription of him, under pain of contempt, to act his powers of 
order within those limits.’ But here Hales’ instances impair his 
rule, for the prescribing who shall be bishop is not “inherent in the 
crown,” inasmuch as the chapter has the right of election. And 
this, indeed, may be dimovet generally, that in these details of 
jurisdiction the church has, for the most part, a concurrent voice, 
even where the crown has the initiative. Thus the chapter must 
elect when the king recommends to a bishoprick ; the bishop must 
institute to a living ; and so of induction, confirmation, installation, &c. 
I mean that, letting alone the aposéolical powers of the church, ordi- 
nation, &c., even in (so called) ecclesiastical or spiritual matters, 
i. e., in those peculiar institutions which, in the words of the ordina- 
tion service, “this church and realm has received,” the church must 
concur in the acts of jurisdiction exercised by the civil power. And 

this consideration throws some light on the state of the law in such 

cases of jurisdiction as are not clearly determined by the letter of it, 

e. g., the union of dioceses. 

Lastly, I have no wish to contend that the existing state of the 
law is, in every part, as consistent as the theory of it is just. EK. g., the 
wer of excommunication lies in the spiritual courts, of which the 

ing is the head; which is as great an anomaly as though he was 

invested with the power of ordination. Warburton, indeed, defends 

it; but he seems to have made his theory with a view to fit on to the 


existing state of our law, not upon any religious and philosophical 
basis. 


ON THE TIME AND MANNER OF NOTICING DISSENT. 
NO. IV. 


Sir,—It remains to answer some objections of various kinds, to any 
systematic notice of Dissent, at the time and in the manner recom- 
mended in No, II,, which appeared in the British Magazine of Jan- 
uary. The subjects of these objections shall be taken in the same 
order as when the probable advantageous results of so doing were 
spoken of,—viz. (1) as they apply to the clergy, (2) tochurch people, 
(3) to dissenters, 

(Obj. 1.) A clergyman feels uncomfortable and embarrassed in 
making such a public claim to respect for himself, as if it were magni- 
fying his own profession, and making arrogant pretensions in his own 
behalf. This is natural; and the feeling arises from various causes, 
some of them amiable and praiseworthy—in part from a confusion 
between the dignity of an office, and the worth of its holder as necessa- 
rily resulting therefrom,—and some I fear blameworthy. On these last 
I forbear to say anything, only wishing each person, who feels thus, to 
search his heart very narrowly for the reason, why he shrinks from, 
and dislikes, avowing the sacred character of the priestly office which 
he bears; and to ask himself, whether he, in his mode of life, willingly 
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(so to say) secularizes it more than he ought, and so that an avowal 
of its sacred character would be, in some degree, a condemnation of his 
own habits of life. Upon the almost insensible confusion between the 
dignity of an office, and the consequent worth of its holder, let thus 
much be observed—that, be this as it may, the assertion of one’s office 
is due both to those for whom we minister, and also to the office 
itself. Would an ambassador shrink from producing his credentials, 
from fear of seeming to exalt himself, if he thought that those, to 
whom he was commissioned, were ignorant, or forgetful, of the autho- 
rity with which he was invested? To me this seems a humbling, ra- 
ther than a self-exalting admission. We have a commission—do our 
actions run according to its tenor? Do we ourselves sufficiently 
respect our own office ? and if not, how can we expect others to do so ? 
At least here we ought to set the example, and shew we do not claim 
for the office that which we, its bearers, do not extend to it our- 
selves. 

(Obj. 2.) It may be also objected, that it is so difficult to handle 
these subjects with discretion, or to find fit bf alr for bringing 
them forward in sermons without seeming to force them, that it may 
be better to leave them altogether. Might not the same argument be 
as conclusively used about allcontroverted doctrines ? Besides, oppor- 
tunities are not so difficult to find, as would be soon seen on an atten- 
tive observance of the lessons, or epistles, and gospel for the day. Fur- 
ther, there is no need always to wait for such occasions. Chance occur- 
rences may turn the preacher’s mind, or some of his congregation, that 
way ; or it would be sufficient reason, that a long time had elapsed 
without any recurrence to these topics. It will not, I think, be found, 
that a congregation makes such nice discriminations in regard to their 

vastor’s choice of subjects. 

(Obj. 3.) Oh, but (say many persons) these are arguments which, 
though true in themselves, are not level to the understanding of an 
ordinary congregation, and cannot be brought home to their Fart 
because there are not clear and decisive statements respecting them in 
the Bible. ‘The conclusion may be doubted, and the premiss denied. 
It may be doubted whether such subjects may not be made intelligi- 
ble to ordinary hearers, since doctrines more abstruse than these are 
made so, sufficiently so at least for the full reception; e. g., the doc- 
trine of the Trinity—the propriety of infant baptism—of confirma- 
tion—of the present manner of observing the Lord’s day—which are 
constantly aa heartily received by those who would be quite unable 
to give satisfactory proof of them. Consider, as a further illustration 
of the fact, that the power of giving proof is in no way the law of what 
we receive and believe; how few common people would be able to give 
a clear and satisfactory account of the received canon of scripture, or 
even of the grounds of our reception of the Bible. The forcible words 
of Jer. Taylor upon another subject may be here appositely used :— 
“Men may be sure of the thing, even when they are not sure of the 
argument.” 

Moreover, the premiss may be denied, that there are not clear and 

decisive passages of scripture bearing on these subjects, which might 
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not be readily brought home to their comprehension. There is a diffi- 
culty 1 admit. But the difficulty is not to find the passages, but 
to make others understand their application; e. g., (1) the passages 
from St. Paul against schism, and causing divisions; (2) the ex- 
hortations to preserve unity, from St. John’s and St, Paul's epistles ; 
(3) the power of excommunication* given to the church; (4) the 
evidence of different ministerial orders in the apostolical church, 
conferred in one unvarying manner, drawn from the Acts of the A 
tles and the Epistles, particularly those to Timothy and Titus ; (5) the 
church mentioned as a visible body. But, if it be a visible body, 
must not the bonds of union be visible? Can there be a visible church 
whose terms of communion are invisible ? Surely it cannot be denied, 
that there are passages from scripture clearly and decisively referring 
to these subjects in some way or other. And if so, thus much may 
be further affirmed—that assuming a man to stand in a position of an 
authorized teacher, and looked up to, and respected as such, he would 
not find himself unable to convince his hearers of the manner of their 
application. 

(Obj. 4.) There are many in whose eyes such a course would be 
objectionable. Those would be pained who cannot bear the appear- 
ance of pronouncing an uncharitable condemnation, and on grounds 
which are not quite clear, ‘Those again, who are called, by some per- 
sons, enlightened church-men, would take offence. ‘They would con- 
sider such views narrow, and inconsistent with what they term the 
spirit of Christianity ; they would regard the open maintenance of 
such opinions in itself a proof that the dissenters have claims, and 
grievances to be redressed, because they are compelled to pay towards 
the support, or participate in the rites, of a church (e. g. in marriage) 
which does not hesitate openly to condemn the principle upon which 
the communities to which they belong are formed. Lastly, dissenters 
generally would be offended at such a line of conduct. What has 
been before said may be repeated in answer to the two first classes of 
objections. Those who do not like any appearance of condemning 
others on a doubtful point, would feel no distress, if they heard princi- 
ples only, and not persons condemned; and if all remarks on these 
subjects were directed to explain the view of the church and were 
confined to general statements without any particular applications. 
Next, that many of those who, calling themselves enlightened Chris- 
tians, stigmatize such views as bigoted and intolerant, should take 
offence at any statement of them, is, as has been observed, scarce to 
be regretted. Their cold conformity in the leading and general doc- 
trines of Christianity is scarcely to be called communion. They are 
amongst us, but they are not of us. It may even be doubted how far 
they really agree in their way of receiving these few doctrines which 
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*® The obvious question then arises, can such a power really exist, if all descriptions 
of professing Christians are considered as properly belonging to Christ’s church? If 
so, the power is but a name, for a man cannot be put out of the church, if, when ex- 


cluded from one body, he can always find admission in another of equal worth and 
dignity. 
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they profess to hold in common. On the offence likely to be given 
to dissenters a few words may be added. It is true they will at first 
be indignant, will talk of popish superstition—priestcraft—spiritual 
pride—apostolical simplicity—Christian liberty, &e. &e, They will 
ask, with mixed feelings of sorrow and anger, “ when will Judah cease 
to vex Ephraim, and Ephraim to envy Judah ?”* They will speak 
of the freedom from prejudice among their enlightened members, who 
occasionally come to church, e. g. in Lent, on Christmas day, or when 
there happens to be service at church and none at meeting. It may 
be said too, that the dissenters would be so excited to renewed and 
bitterert¢ attacks on the church, complain more and more of their 
grievances, and gather fresh strength to their arguments in the eyes of 
lax and ill-instructed churchmen, Add to this, to make the case worse, 
some will fall away from the church, and become either dissenters or 
despisers (openly perhaps) of what they call ultra-orthodoxy, or cleri- 
cal bigotry. Even friends may say, you are doing disservice to your 
own cause, you are bringing the church into danger by the extrava- 
gance of your pretensions. In answer to all these considerations, 
allowing them the full weight claimed for them, I ask the following 
questions :—Is not the ground of offence the speaking truth, —- 
but boldly? Are not those who might be disposed to believe the tru 
prejudiced in the firmness of their conviction by what must be called 
either a sort of underhand propagation ofit,or as if we ourselves hesitated, 
and did not feel sure of its importance? Further, may not ignorance 
on these points render indifference as to persuasions excusable, where 
there have not been opportunities of inquiring into the subject ? 
Surely if these questions be answered in the affirmative, there should 
be an end of such careful consideration of consequences. We must 
assert the truth, and leave results to the disposition of a higher power. 
[t should also be remembered, that you have a right to assume those 
who attend your church to be church people, or at least to address them 
as if they were. A Roman catholic would not be expected so to 
preach as never to hurt the feelings of chance protestant frequenters 
of his church. Why should it be thought improper that a clergyman 
of the church of England should occasionally explain passages of 
scripture which involve a condemnation of the foundation principle of 
dissent, in the way of caution and admonition to his flock? Were 


* It is curious, that this favorite oratorical flourish among dissenters conveys in 
fact a concession of the very point at issue. Why did Judah vex Ephraim? Or 
again, would a dissenter say, that I laid an uncharitable charge against every indivi- 
dual Ephraimite, and called him a rebel, if I asserted, that the ten tribes were guilty 
of rebellion-—or that the nation was a rebellious nation ? 

+ Without wishing to withhold the just eredit for moderation and impartiality due 
to so many of the most respectable and gifted members of dissenting establishments, 
or to say what may seem undeservedly harsh, may it not be doubted, whether more 
systematic, more bitter, and I must add, in many cases, more unfair attacks could be 
circulated than are at present made by many dissenters against the church? I only 
mention this to shew, that the question is not, whether avoiding these subjects would 
prevent these frequent attacks, but only whether acting upon the views here advo- 
cated would be likely to multiply them. 
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the institutors of these dissenting bodies so careful in all cases to avoid 
giving unnecessary pain to the members of the church from which they 
separated ? 

There remain two observations, to which I wish to draw attention, 
in order, so far as I can, to place the reader in the light under which 
I view the subject, that he may the better judge of my feelings, and 
the spirit in which these remarks have been written, 

I. If the apostolic succession—episcopacy—distinction of orders— 
unity—obedience to properly appointed pastors—schism—be not doe- 
trinal facts of the Christian religion, but if they are only topics eitherin 
themselves non-essential to Christianity, or, which comes practically 
to the same point, topics on which we ought not, in Christian charity, 
to think of determining or insisting on, in reference to dissent as it ex- 
ists around us, then I must confess my honest opinion, that the subject 
of separation is, generally speaking, very unfairly and hardly judged 
among zealous churchmen. Certainly my own view of it would un- 
dergo a great change. At present I term that man, and that man 
only, a conscientious dissenter, who feels obliged to secede from the 
the church, having, upon trial and experience, found the insufficiency 
of her doctrines towards holy living, and who therefore concludes, 
that an adherence to her tenets, or a continuance in communion with 
her, which would be a tacit adherence to her tenets, wou!d be to en- 
danger his eternal salvation. Unless his strong feeling and conviction 
amount to this, I conceive a man to be wrong in seceding. But give 
up the maintenance of the above grounds for conformity, as doctrinal 
truths, which | firmly believe them to be, and then I should conceive 
any of the following to be justifiable grounds for separation :—e. g., if 
a man thinks the dissenting system better adapted to the religious state 
of the times, or of himself in particular—or that, upon the whole, the 
cause of religion would be served by the abandonment of the present 
church system—or that he prefers the dissenting modes of teaching, 
or preaching, or their services, or general administration, &c. &e. 

ly opinion may be right or wrong, but it accounts for my pressing 
an open assertion of these subjects by the clergy in the course of their 
ministry, because they appear to me to involve the very essence of 
our churchship. Most of the other grounds, which are usually brought 
forward in defence of the church, seem to me mutatis mutandis* 
to be applicable in defence of any other dominant ecclesiastical 
system. The ground here insisted on seems to me to suggest the most 
proper answer to the question—Why am I a churchman? It seems 
to me rather a confusion to answer, as is often done, that the doctrines 
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* I say mutatis mutandis, because my assertion of the paramount claims of the 
church is, so to say, external to all consideration of the soundness of its particular 
doctrines. Suppose a member of the church of England to think some doctrines 
of the Romish church more scriptural than ours, another, or some among any 
other denomination of Christians, well, the argument here followed precedes these 
considerations, in that it goes to establish a prior claim of authority for the church's 


cpenton of doctrine; and so is a protest against the entire independent right of 
private judgment, and a caution against its licentious use. 
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and ordinances of the church are strictly scriptural, or that services 
similar to those which it uses have been in use among Christians from 
the earliest ages ; or that the beauty and excellence of its Liturgy and 
Articles is such. For, in a certain way, answers of a somewhat simi- 
lar kind might be made by members of dissenting bodies; and there- 
fore they do not apply exclusively enough to our own. Furtherysuch 
answers do not appear to me either apposite or logical. For the ques- 
tion does not imply a doubt on these points, but rather presupposes the 
contrary: for if a man were doubtful about these, the more natural 
form of question would be—Why should I belong to a body which has 
this antecedent objection against it ? 

The state of the case, upon their own shewing, between the church 
and certain dissenters, is this :—we, in common with the church of Eng- 
land, hold all essential doctrines, and therefore it is for you members 
of the church to shew cause, why, upon this assumption, it should not 
be free to any to leave your communion without further reason than 
some preference for us, even though he have no objection against you. 
They are here met upon their own grounds, and both the paramount 
claims of the church, and the nature of the sin in such principle of dis- 
sent would be asserted and explained. 

II. In speaking of dissenters, my remarks apply exclusively to 
those who have become such, who, having been born and bred mem- 
bers of the church of England, are no longer so, These are properly 
separatists, and these are the persons here in view; to bring whom to 
a careful reconsideration of the grounds of their separation seems to 
me the principal aggressive measure which churchmen are called on 
to adopt towards dissenters. ‘Those who have been born and bred 
otherwise are not strictly to be termed separatists, nor do I regard them 
assuch. They are, and always have been without, but they went not 
out from us. We consider, indeed, that they are in profession of error, 
but they have not exchanged what we hold to be truth for that error, 
nor have they contributed at all to the breaking up of church unity. 

Neither is it to be expected that the arguments in behalf of the church 
views should have the same force when addressed to them, as they 
undoubtedly ought to have had when addressed to those who, in spite 
of them, and in spite of predilections of birth, education, &c., have yet 
abandoned the church. Moreover, they are no otherwise comprised 
in censures passed on dissent as such, than every Mahetmalh or 
Jew is to be considered as individually condemned by every condem- 
nation of the religion which he professes, or than every individual Is- 
raelite in condemning the ten tribes as rebels. 

Still further, however, to claim for these opinions a fair and serious 
consideration, and still further, to protect them against a careless rejec- 
tion as bigoted and illiberal,—terms, from the application of which 1 
would wish to shield them, on/y in order to their obtaining an impartial 
hearing, and in the hope of their working on any one a practical con- 
viction at once of their truth and availableness,—I shall conclude with 
the words of one, to whose memory scarce any educated man would 
venture to attach such a charge, and of one whose metaphysical 
powers and strong religious feelings give weight and value to his judg- 


Vou, Vil.— March, 1835, 2N 
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ment, whether as a philosopher or a Christian :—* ‘The only true spirit 
of tolerance” (says Coleridge) “consists in our conscientious toleration of 
each other's intolerance.’ And, speaking more at large on the same 
subject, he continues—“ But notwithstanding a deep conviction of our 
general ae and the most vivid recollection of my own, I dare 
avow, that as for opinions and not motives, principles and not men, I 
neither am tolerant, nor wish to be regarded as such. According to 
my judgment, the profession of perfect tolerance in respect of all prin- 
ciples, opinions, and persuasions, those alone excepted which render 
the holders intolerant, is mere ostentation pret Canin f By so say- 
ing, a man either means that he is utterly indifferent to all truth, and 
finds nothing so insufferable as the persuasion of there being any such 
mighty value or importance attached to the possession of truth, as 
should give a marked preference to any one conviction above an 
other; or else he means nothing. That which doth not withstand hat 
itself no standing-place. To fi// a station is to exclude or repel others; 
and this is no less the definition of moral, than of material solidity.”’ 
Under such protection I am content to leave my opinions. Be these 
opinions right or wrong, let the words of Coleridge shelter me from the 
ailuegd of uncharitableness, because I positively assert them. Would 
that the sight of his name would so far influence any reader as to lead 
him to a serious and careful investigation of these subjects, both as to 
the proofs by which they are supported, and as to their practical bear- 
ings, with a full determination to act upon the conclusion to which 
such an investigation oF bring him. For myself, I have a deep and 
strong conviction that they are truths of great practical importance, 
that the gradual disuse or withdrawal of them has been of serious de- 
triment to the interest of the church, and indeed I may say, of true 
Christianity ; and that the revival and public assertion of them, after 
a time and when the first appearance of aggressive hostility in so 
doing has passed away, may, by God’s blessing, work a good effect 
upon the minds of all well disposed churchmen, as well as of many 
who are not with us, but have the cause of truth at heart, and who 
seek for it with diligence and earnestness, and, above all, in a humble, 
charitable, and Christian spirit. he 
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THE ADAMIC CREATION, 


Tue second chapter of Genesis is, I believe, generally considered 
as a recapitulation of the first, with some additional circumstances ; 
but I think there is sufficient reason for supposing it a distinct;ac- 
count of a totally different transaction. In the second cha we 
read of beasts of the field and plants of the field (or cultivated land) ; 
in the first we are told of beasts of the earth, of herbs and trees upon 
the earth. This is at least a remarkable distinction, whatever. the 
ing of it may prove tobe. The conclusion 1 have,come:to con- 
cerning it is this:--that early in the sixth period of creation, before the 
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existence of man, the earth was occupied by animals und a 

but ill suited to the comfort of the human species; and that, upon the 
creation of man, there were formed other animals and another 
pry expressly adapted to the wants of the last ‘and noblest work of 


The clause, Gen. ii. 4—6, marks the line of separation, as well as 
forms the link of connexion between these two distinct acts of crea- 
tion :— 

“ This is the account of the heavens and the earth at their creation, 
In the day that the Lord God made the earth and the heavens; 
Even before any shrub of the field was in the earth, 

And before any plant of the field sprung up ; 
When the Lord God rained not on the earth, 
And there was not a man to till the ground; 


But there went up a mist from the earth, 
And watered the whole face of the ground.” 


“Then the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a 
living soul, And the Lord God planted a garden in Eden, and there 
he put the man whom he had formed: And out of the ground made 
the Lord God to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight and 

ood for food; also trees of life within the garden, and the tree of 
cata et of good and evil.” These trees of life were peculiar to Pa- 
radise, and were fitted to preserve man in an immortal state; when, 
however, in consequence of the transgression, he incurred the penalty 
of death and was to be reduced to a mortal state, then God drove out 
the man from the garden of Eden, that he might no more put forth his 
hand and take of the trees of life, and eat, and live for ever. 

« And out of the ground the Lord God formed every beast of the 
field, and every fowl of the air, and brought them unto Adam to see 
what he would call them.’’ ‘These beasts of the field, as distinguished 
from the beasts of the earth, can mean only such gentle animals as are 
fitted to hold intercourse with man, and are contrasted with those 
which are of a wild nature and roam the earth at large. Thus it 
would appear that only the tame or useful animals were tenants of Pa- 
radise with Adam, and not every living creature which the wide earth 
had brought forth during the sixth day : we certainly cannot suppose 
that any carnivorous or venomous animals were there. The serpent 
indeed had a place in Paradise ; but it was originally more familiar 
and intelligent than any beast of the field, on which account it was se- 
lected for the purposes of Satan. The subsequent change in its nature 
and habits is expressly accounted for :—“ Because thou hast done this, 
cursed be thou above every beast of the field.”’ 

When the Lord brought every beast of the field unto Adam in Pa- 
radise to see what he would call them, it certainly was not in orderto 
shew him the whole extent of the animal creation ;) it was’ rather with 
a view of making him experimentally acquainted with the qualities of 
the domestic animals with which he to do, andof givingshim: a 
practical lesson in the use of language. The:Almighty could:at once 
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have inspired Adam with a perfect command of language, and with all 
knowledge, but it is more in accordance with the general course of) his 
Providence to work by the use of ordinary means, Thus he instructed 
Adam how to clothe himself, by exhibiting to him the process of mak- 
ing tunics of skins: numbers also were practically instilled by his 
remembering the seventh day to keep it holy.* 

For the sake of comparison, I shall now add a brief statement of the 
discoveries of Geology, as far as they relate to the present subject :— 

The study of fossils makes known to us the important fact, that, 
previously to the existence of man, the Author of Nature had created 
different species of plants and animals at successive and widely distant 
intervals of time ; that a very large proportion of the creatures, which 
lived in the later periods, had become extinct; and that they had been 
replaced, before the creation of our first parents, by the animals which 
now exist. The remains of tropical animals and plants, which are 
found in northern countries, prove farther that changes of climate no 
less remarkable have taken place; and that a heat equal to that now 
experienced in equatorial regions must have formerly prevailed in the 
most northern latitudes. The greatest degree of heat seems to have 
existed during the deposition of the inferior beds of the secondary 
strata ; and it appears also, from the nature of the fossil plants found in 
these strata, that there must have existed, at the same time, a very 
considerable degree of moisture in the atmosphere. 

The striking coincidence between the scriptural account of creation 
and the order in which the fossil remains of creation are found depo- 
sited in the superficial layers of the earth, has been long pointed out ; 
but the existence of strange and monstrous animals, before the era of 
man, has hitherto been considered to receive no shadow of support 


* Philosophers fondly assert that the art of counting originated in an endeavour to 
designate numbers by means of the fingers, and that this humble method was gradu- 
ally improved into the convenient decimal system of numeration. This very proba- 
ble supposition they consider to be demonstrated by the researches of philology.—- 
“The word ten, German zehn, Latin decem, is well explained by means of the old 
German or Gothic, in which it is expressed by taihend: i. e. the old article thai, the, 
and hend, the two hands, or ten fingers, which afforded to man the original instruments 
of counting, as they still do to children, and from which have arisen the whole deci- 
mal system. The Roman notation, also, points to the same origin. The numeral V 
represents the outspread fingers of one hand,as X does those of both. Among the 
Germans, taihend was contracted into ten ; which, witha dental or sibilant prefix, be- 
came zehend,zehn. The Latins changed the guttural A into c or &, and thus formed 
the word decem.”"—( Professor Jakel's German Origin of the Latin language, p. 98.) 
** For five, for ten, for hundred, for thousand, there is not a universal, but certainly a 
very general agreement in all the languages of the eastern islands, from Madagascar 
to Easter Island, in so far as the yellow complexioned race is concerned. . . . . One of 
the most universal terms throughout is that for fice, which in some of the languages, 
particularly those of Celebes and some of the Philippine Islands, also means the 
hand, obviously in reference to the five fingers.”—( Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 28, 
p. 390.) Numbers are not a human invention, but a Divine gift, like many other arts 
of which proud man takes the credit to himself. Though the hands certainly did 
not give rise to the art of counting, or to the decimal system, yet it is very probable, 
as the remoter tribes became uncivilized and lost the — numbers, that fire and 


ten would be preserved throug! their application to the fingers, which might hence 
give their name to these numbers. 
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from scripture. ‘The above interpretation is offered as a first. step to- 
wards bringing that fact into a general agreement with the revealed 
word of God. Dr. Nares, in his late work on “Man as known to us 
theologically and geologically,” says :—* It cannot be dissembled that 
the Mosaic history, as it is commonly received, stands in the way of 
geologists. ..... lam at a loss to understand what the object can 
have been of delivering up this goodly planet to the sole use of a mul- 
titude of strange animals, for a great length of time, without any con- 
temporary beings of higher qualities.”—(p. 210.) This is a difficulty 
which, perhaps, every one has experienced ; yet, however inexpli 
ble the reason, the fact itself seems to be revealed, that races of ani- 
mals have possessed this earth which were never meant to be subser- 
vient to man. “ And God made the beast of the earth after his kind, 
and cattle (behemoth) after their kind, and every thing that creepeth 
upon the earth after his kind: and God saw that it was good. And 
God said, Let us make man in our image, after our likeness: and let 
them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
air, and over the cattle (behemoth, such as elephants), and over all the 
earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth.’’— 
Gen. i. 25. Thus to man was given dominion over flocks, and herds, 
and behemoth ; but over the beasts of the earth, such power was not 
given. ‘These beasts of the earth, then, may well be those geological 
monsters, over which, in life, man had no dominion ; but, over whose 
remains, power has been given him to disquiet them, to bring them up, 
that they may proclaim their Maker's greatness, and authenticate his 
Word. W. B. Winnie. 


Keysoe Vicarage, Beds. 





MARRIAGE IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


Srr,—A stupid and malignant paragraph has been going the round of 
several of the periodicals, stating “that the presence of a priest, or 
other religious functionary, at the celebration of a marriage, or the 
intervention of the church was never thought of in the early ages, 
and never considered necessary till the time of the council of Trent.” 
The object of the publication of such trash is clear; it pleases those 
who think every thing in the way of religion should be matter of 
private caprice, and that all ordinances ought to be quite subservient 
to human views. And it delights the libertine, who, seeing marriage 
regarded by religious men as only belonging to the civil magistrate, 
feels himself under less restraint when he would violate its sanctity. 

I believe we must acquit the writer of gross falsehood, and only 
bring him in guilty of consummate ignorance, He has malice how- 
ever in his composition, so that he deserves the severest censure for his 
attack; but a man who places the council of Trent in the wreng cen- 
tury is not likely to do much harm, so that we must mingle contempt 
with our reprehension. His dagger is poisoned, but he does not know 
how to wield it. 
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I have thought it would not be uninteresting to your readers to lay 
before them a few extracts from the early fathers, ay of shewing 
to what base (the word will out) lies our D Seudaaiaacmiaee resort, 
Gibbon set the example, but he had learning enough to enable him to 
veil his mis-statements from common readers, and to give some little 
trouble to learned men to ferret them out. But now-a-days they out, 
Gibbon Gibbon, and state at random any unblushing hood that 
may suit their purpose. The extracts I subjoin will shew this, and 
serve for reference at a future time. 

I quote first the great Bishop of Antioch, the companion of Polycarp, 
the disciple of the blessed Apostle St. John—the martyr Ignatius ; 
he wrote about the year of our Lord 68, or little more than thirty 
years after our Lord’s death. In his epistle to Polycarp (Patres 
Apostolici, ed, Amst., t. 11, p. 41) he says, “ that the marriage may 
be in the Lord, and not in the flesh, the man and woman should con- 
sult the judgment of the bishop.”’ This proves that “ the intervention’”’ 
of “ an ecclesiastical functionary’’ was considered to be conducive to 
the marriage being in the Lord as early as the first century; and if 
we consider that the Christians were few and scattered, scarcely having 
formed churches, or received superiors, I think the testimony very 
strong. 

But in the next century, when Christianity had “lengthened her 
cords and strengthened her staves,” when she had assumed the regular 
appearance that she has ever since possessed, we find that Ter- 
tullian gives positive testimony that the church celebrated marriages with 
certain rites. He says, (lib. 2, ad uxorem, c 9, p. 282, edit. Rotho- 
mag. 1662,) “How can I describe the happiness of that marriage 
which the church approves, the OBLATION Sg iz. the celebration of the 
eucharistical sacrament) CONFIRMS, the angels proclaim when sealed, and 
the Father ratifies ’”’ ‘To those w ho are acquainted with the customs of 
the primitive church I need make no observation; but to those who 
are not, 1 will observe that the administration of the Lord’s supper 
formed an invariable part of every public service ; and the word * ob- 
lation”’ clearly points out that there was a religious ceremony at every 
Christian marriage. 

As it would be useless to give too many passages, I will merely 
observe, that about the year 369, the Bishop of Ceesarea, commonly 
called “ the great St. Basil,” in his 7th Homily in Hexaemeron (tom. 1, 
p. 68, edit, Benedict. , Paris,) says, ‘‘ Let this bond of nature, this yoke, 
which is a yoke through, or by means of, the blessing, ( 6 dua rng evAo-yrac 
Zvyoc,) unite together those who before were separated.. The wife must 
bear with the husband, &c. &c.’’ Can any thing be plainer? 

Ambrose, a few years after, (379,) even calls marriage a sacrament ; 
(lib. 1, de Abraham, c. 7, edit. Bened., Paris, tom, 1, p. 302.) And 
in his. 19th Epistle (tom. 11, p. 814, edit. ibid. ) there is this strong 

age—“ As marriage must be sanctified by the priest's sanction and bless- 
ing,” (literally, by the priestly cov ering and blessing,*) “ how can that 
be termed a marriage where this is no agreement of faith ?” 


oe ee 
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* Velamine niente et benedictione sanctificare oporteat. 
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Pope Siricius, who succeeded Damasus in 385, and was a man of 
mitch ety, in one of his epistles (see Labbe’s General Councils, tom. 2, 
p. 1010, the Paris edition), speaking of marriage, says, “ That dblessi 
whieh'the priest imparts may be considered as a kind of sacrilege if it 
be attended with any transgression.” 

The greatest and most learned divine of this century, St. John 
Chrysostom, in his 18th sermon, (tom. 3, p. 195, ed. Benedict.) after 
stating, in glowing terms, that Jesus Christ should be present at every 
marriage, as he was at that in Cana, asks his hearers “To what pur- 
pose is it, that you callin a priest to crave a blessing, and the next day 
you commit wicked actions ?”’ 

I should think our worthy critic would be ashamed of his produc- 
tion when he reads such passages. But even if his face is covered 
with triple brass, the man who asserts that the church did not inter- 
fere in marriages till the council of Trent, (in 1545), must blush (how 
great soever the phenomenon of a “ liberal’ in religious matters 
blushing would be) when he reads the following passage. The 
third council* of Carthage, in 398, in their 13th Canon on Ma- 
trimony, give this order—“ Where the parties are to receive the 

riest’s blessing, let them be presented by their parents.” (See 
bbe’s Councils, tom. 2, p. 1201, Paris edition.) This is no 
doubt the origin of the rubric in the Common Prayer Book, “The 
minister receiving the woman at her father’s or friend's hands,” &c. 
gs greys of Matrimony.) A fair presumption, to say the 
least of it, that, in its principal features, the service of matrimony has 
remained the same, not about three hundred, as our critic would have 
it, but upwards of one thousand four hundred years! 

In the next century proofs multiply. Pope Innocent the first (in 
a letter in Labbe’s General Councils, tom. 2, p, 1261) even ‘con- 
siders “ the blessing which the priest gives in marriage is conformable 
to the law antiently appointed by God.” Augustin calls marriage a 
sacrament frequently. Non solum vinculum verum etiam sacramen- 
tum” is a frequent expression of the African bishop: see particularly 
the treatise on Faith and Works, cap. 7, tom. 6, p: 170, Benedictine 
edition. See also the same volume, p. 332 & 337, de bono conjuge ; 
and also his 289th sermon, volume 5, p. 482, where he describes some 
who act before marriage so as “ to be unworthy to receive the bene- 
ha with their bride’ —* Benedictionem accipere cum sponsa sua,” 

c. &e. 

St. Leo, called generally “ the great St. Leo,’”’ holds similar language, 
©p. 2, p. 408, edit. Quesnel, Paris.) And so does Cyril of Alexan- 

ria, in his epistle to the heretic Nestorius—See Labbe’s General 

Councils, tom, 3, p. 408. 

But I am tired, and I fear you are so too; I will therefore only de- 
tain you one minute and ask you one question. There are certain 
men who profess to be primitive Christians, and to follow the footsteps 
of those of old in every respect: but these men hold that the civil 





* Assembled to settle certain points of discipline. It was the third held at Car- 
thage, though called by some the fifth. 
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magistrate can make a lawful Christian marriage. They do not go 
to the bishop, as Ignatius directs, nor to the public service of the 
oblation with Tertullian, nor to receive the priest’s benediction, as 
Basil, Ambrose, Siricius, Chrysostom, and Augustin tell us is essential, 
nor are they brought to the priest by their father and mother, as the 
73 bishops at Carthage commanded. Moreover, Mr. Editor, these 
men blame all churches who do as the primitive churches did. Now 
can you tell me how, for shame sake, these men call themselves prac- 
tisers of the primitive worship ? If you can you'll oblige 


Yours very truly, PHILOPATER. 


ORDINATION SERVICES. 


Sir,—The question relative to the Ordination Services mentioned 
in your answers to correspondents in the Number for January last, 
has led me to offer you a few remarks on that subject, not so much 
in the hope of giving a satisfactory answer to the inquiry, as with the 
view of exciting among your readers and correspondents an interest 
on the point in question. 

There can be no doubt in a legal and historical point of view that 
those offices form a part of our “ Book of Common Prayer,’’ as it is 
usually termed, although in strictness those words only apply to the 
Morning and Evening service, as will be seen by reference to the Act 
of Uniformity, where every other part of the Prayer Book is sepa- 
rately specified. The history of the Ordination services is curious, 
and may not be generally known. They were composed in 1549, and 
in 1551 were declared, by Act of Parliament, to form a part of the 
Book of Common Prayer. On the accession of Queen Mary this 
Act was repealed, and the whole Book of Common Prayer con- 
demned; but in the first year of her sister’s reign, its authority and 
use were restored, by Act of Parliament, and an express declaration 
was made that the ordination services should be deemed a part of the 
public Ritual of the kingdom. 

In the Act of Uniformity, the title of the Prayer Book stands thus, 
“The Book of Common Prayer, and Administration of the Sacraments, 
and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according to the use 
of the Church of England; together with the Psalter or Psalms of 
David, printed as they are to be sung or said in Churches; and the 
form and manner of Making, Ordaining, and Consecrating of Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons.’ 

It is not very easy to see why one part of “the Book intituled”’ 
thus, should be omitted rather than another. The various offices and 


forms usually printed in the Prayer Book are here separately men- 
tioned, and the Ordination services as specifically as any. The Prayer 
Book and Homily Society usually, I believe, inserts them, and that for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge sometimes, though more rarely, prints 
them in its Prayer Books. 

It is much to be wished that a matter of such importance as the 
correctness, even in minor points, of our public Liturgy, could be bet- 
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ter secured than it is. From what authorized copy the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge prints its Prayer Books I know not, 
but. in one of their octavo editions which was shewn me by the kind- 
ness of a friend, who had collated it with the cathedral copy at 
Canterbury, and marked the variations, the errata were incredibl 
numerous. One very common error, is to print the Collect called, ch 
Prayer that may be said after any of the former,’’ at the end of the 
whole collection, whereas its proper place is before that for the Parlia- 
ment; the intention being that it should not be used unless some one 
of the eight first is read : — clergymen, probably from this mistake 
in the book used by them, read it whenever either of the two latter is 
used. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

CLericus HEREFORDIENSIS. 


LIBERALITY. 


Sir,—The idea which many of our moderns entertain of liberality 
seems to be a mixture of insincerity, ambiguity, indecision, and false 
shame. Iam led to make this remark from the unjust accusations of 
illiberality and party spirit made against those of our clergy who 
conscientiously believe dissent to be sinful, and will not therefore, in 
their speeches at public meetings for religious pi , acknowledge 
dissenters as forming a part of the visible Church of Christ. I am one 
who agree with that portion of our clergy. I pray against “all false 
doctrine, heresy, and schism,’’ and I thus pray from my heart. That 
“‘ schism” necessarily refers to outward disunion seems to me sufficiently 
shewn by the fact that “false doctrine” and “ heresy’’ are mentioned 
separately, without having recourse to the ancient view of the church, 
In expressing this opinion I am actuated by no less charitable a spirit 
towards dissenters than they who express a contrary one, and am as 
ready to shew them any personal kindness in my power, but have 
yet to learn how speaking what he is persuaded is the truth has any 
thing to do with the liberality of a man’s feelings, properly under- 
stood. We are told that we thus UNcHRisTIANIzE thousands. This 
is not.true. I condemn quacks, but I do not therefore assert that all 
sick people die, excepting such as place themselves under an autho- 
rized physician, though they thus render themselves, humanly speak- 
ing, liable to death; which liability is, in itself, quite a sufficient motive 
to caution and circumspection with the wise and prudent. 
I am, sir, with true res 
Your faithful humble servant, T. A. A. 


CONSECRATION FEES. 


{The following letter is inserted with great reluctance, and in consequence of a 
charge made by the writer, against the Editor of the British Magazine, in consequence 
of the expression of that reluctance—that he wished to conceal abuses. 

The matter is a very simple one. The bishops are annually accused in the 
dissenting and radical papers of taking enormous fees for The answer 
has been y given, that, in most cases, these fees are absolutely nothing—in 
some cases, 2/, 2s. ; and in this of Lichfield and Coventry, which is the highest, there 
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is an ancient fee of 61. 12s. Thus the charge turns out, like most of the charges 
made against the church, a pure falsehood. Had it been true, i.e., had the bishops 
received larger fees, it is also true that they are compelled, so to speak, to subscribe 
very largely to the erection of churches fn all cases where the funds are not forth- 
coming at once. 

But then comes another matter, confounded with this by those who call themselves 
friends of the church. There are expenses attending a consecration, undoubtedly, 
though they do not go to the bishops or the church, That is to say, there are certain 
forms to be gone through, and the lawyers employed in going through these forms make 
the usual charges for them, larger or smaller according to circumstances, as in all other 
law charges. The friends of the church call these monstrous abuses, and wish them 
to be done away, which would be an improvement, like many others of the present day, 
the effects of which will be rued by those for whose benefit it isdemanded. Besides the 
religious act, consecration sets a place apart irrevocably as a place of worship, and 
extinguishes all possibility of private claims on it for ever. Consequently common 
sense says that the first point is to take care to make this act as solemn and public as 
possible, and to keep the fullest records of it. ‘‘ Improvement” says, records cost 
money, and therefore keep none atall. Let us look at this a little closer. Supposing 
the deeds of conveyance all finished, and the church ready for consecration, nothing can 
be more true than that the deeds ‘might be kept by the clergyman, and, by a simple 
interchange of two letters between him and the bishop, the bishop might appoint a 
day, and come and consecrate the church. No expense would be incurred. The act 
would be notorious ; all which is necessary would be done, and the service might go 
on regularly. But unfortunately, as the clerical property of clergy does not pass 
from father to son, there is none so ill taken care of as clerical papers. After two or 
three vacancies of a living, the chance would be that the deeds would be lost. There 
would be no record of them or of the consecration. A claim might be set up to the 
ground and church, and it might be alleged that (what is often done) the church had 
been opened by licence, and never consecrated, If then it is of consequence that 
deeds should be safe, or that some record of them should be kept, and that the act of 
consecration should be one capable of easy proof, there must be persons to record these 
deeds, and there must be certain forms also put on record, the proof of which must 
be easy. In other words, there must be, by some name or other, registrars to regis- 
ter the deeds, and to make out the forms. And, considering the great injury which 
might accrue from ignorance or fraud, it is of the first importance to have these per- 
sons of high character and skill. For high character and skill we must pay, after 
every reform and improvement which the wit of man can devise. In the case of 
registrars, the payment is made by allowing them to make bills exactly like any other 
lawyer's bills. If a bill is exorbitant, it ought to be taxed like any other lawyer's 
bill. But to suppose that, in every consecration, the bill can be the same, is idle. 
The circumstances of the property, in some cases, are simple, in others complex. 
These are, of course, to be noticed or recited in part in the petition and other docu- 
ments. The instructions for drawing these documents, and the actually drawing 
them, will consequently cost more in some cases and less in others, because the 
trouble is greater. The charges will, therefore, constantly vary. It may not be very 
agreeable to pay large bills. But even reformers will see that security is the first 
thing. And no reform has yet been able to shew how security can be had cheaply. 
The common argument is, that dissenting chapels are free from all such clogs and 
bars. It is very true. The writer remembers a buiiding in his own parish which 
was alternately a malt-house, a dissenting meeting, and a theatre for strolling players. 
If churchmen are satisfied with contemplating a similar fate for their churches, they 
may safely do away with all forms, and all registers and registrars, but surely not till 
then. Mr. Clive says that he has much respect for the registrar of Lichfield, and no 


wish to attack him. To the Editor it seems that the letter is simply an attack on 
a particular attorney's bill.—Ep.] 


Rectory, Solihull, Nov. 7, 1834. 
Srr,—In your magazine for the present month is an article, containing 
an extract from the Exeter Gazette, upon the expenses attending con- 
secrations ; wherein it is stated, that the total amount for the consecra- 
tion of a church and church-yard together is £22. Now, in order 
that your readers, and the friends of the church, may not be led to sup- 
pose that such is the case universally, I subjoin the bill which I lately 
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received from the Registrar of the diocese of Lichfield and Coventry, 
and paid to him, for the consecration of a chapel-of-ease and church- 
yard in this parish. I trust that you will publish it, and call the at- 
tention of our ecclesiastical rulers to this subject, that they may de- 
vise speedy measures to remedy so enormous an abuse, as that any 
expense beyond the necessary legal charges for conveying and securi 

the site (which, be it observed, are not included in the present bill) 
should be permitted to stand in the way of those who are disposed to 


build and endow additional places of worship. 


Solihull, St. James's Chapel and Chapel-yard. 
Proctor’s retaining fee ... ... £ 0 5 6 | Engrossing same as settled, and 


Consulting on the case and taking parchment ose. lee, ceed, { On 
instructions =... se wes O 13 4] Attending the bishop and taking di- 
Perusing deed of conveyance to his rections as to the consecration, 
majesty 's commissioners for build- when he fixed the same to take 
ing new churches, of the land for place August 2nd oo, ton O68 
the site of the new chapel and Writing thereon to the Rev. A. 
yard, and also the deed of endow- Clive ook dee 0650 
ment, and taking instructions For instructions to the churchwar- 
therefrom to prepare a petition to dens as to the consecration ~0 6 8 
the Lord Bishop for consecration, 1 1 © | Registrar’sfees for attendance at the 
Perusing the several Acts of Parlia- conseeration 44k vee ee A 4 OOO 
ment relating to the commission- Chaise hire and expences... ..3 4 0 
ers for building new churches ... 0 13 4} Paid the Lord Bishop's ancient con- 
Drawing and engrossing a list of secration fee —.., -- wo S 19 4 
queries necessary to be answered Paid the chancellor's fee .., «3 3 0 
by the churchwardens preparato- Paid the secretary's fee for seal ..,2 2 0 
ry to drawing the petition to the Paid the apparitor’s fee 2 2 0 
bishop for consecration ... ... 013 4] Praying the sentence of eonsecra- 
Transmitting the same to the church- tion to be registered 0 6 8 
wardens for their answers thereto Sentence fee... eos ~0 44 
and letter therewith ... ... O 5 6} Registrar’s fees for registering the 
Drawing the petition to the Lord whole of the proceedings: viz. 
Bishop for consecration, to be deeds exchange between the 
signed by the minister and church- earl of Plymouth and Messrs. 
wardens, and parishioners ca 2 2 @ Tabbener, deeds of conveyance of 
Fair copy thereof to be settled ...0 13 6 the land for consecration, deed of 
Engrossing same as settled for sig- endowment, petition, consecration 
nature, and parchment ... ww Ol S deed, plans, and collating same, 11 17 0 
Praying same tobe registered ... 0 6 8| For correspondence with the Rev. 
Writing to the churchwardens and A. Clive; and consultation with 
giving instructions for signing the the bishop on the subject of the 
petition ... one ove wt & ¢ consecration ode . O13 6 
Drawing the sentence of consecra- Letters, postages, and carriage of 
ae ae a eS parcels... co eee) (ene OLE 
Fair copy thereof to be settled ...017 0 —_—- 
Tetth.rccccrce £46 18 6 


It will be observed that the above does not include any of the deeds 
of exchange, conveyance, or endowment, which were prepared by 
the respective solicitors of the parties giving the siteand endowing, and 
chiefly at their cost; and that the only item besides the expenses at- 
tendant on all other consecrations, is the Registrar’s fee for registering 
one additional deed—viz., the deed of exchange, which was requi 
by the building committee having found a site more convenient than 
that which had been given by the late Earl of Plymouth, which last 
they consequently exchanged for it. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Arcuer CLIVE, 
Rector of Solihull, Co, Warwick. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


BLAYNEY’S BIBLE. 


Sin,—It is by no means my intention to revive the controversy 
respecting the comparative accuracy of the Bibles printed at the press 
of our two Universities. That question has been for ever set at rest 
by Drs. Turton and Cardwell; and the mis-statements (I wish to use 
the mildest word) of Messrs. Curtis and Offor have floated far and 
irrecoverably down the stream of oblivion. My design is merely to 
shew, that the edition of the Bible published at Oxford, in folio and 
quarto, in the year 1769, has no pretensions to be called the “ standard 
edition,”’ and sells, when it can be P 


rocured, at a price much beyond 
its real merits. ‘There is a copy of the quarto edition in a bookseller’s 


catalogue of the present year, marked at 7/. 7s., and I have known 
twenty guineas given for a copy in folio. If these prices are given on 
account of the rarity of the work, I have no objection: in such a case 
the caprice of the book-fancier alone apportions the value. The folio 
copies are indeed very rare, as a fire consumed the greater part of the 
impression. But, if these sums are to indicate the real worth of the 
work, I must say that the estimate is formed very erroneously. 

I do not, however, mean to involve Dr. Blayney’s edition in one 
ge clause of condemnation. Far from it. Much of what he 


prof to do he has done well, and much he has done erroneously, 
or left undone. It is not, then, with any invidious intention that I 


notice a few points where his edition has been corrected by subsequent 
editors. }. Inconsistencies in orthography :—“ Yern,” Gen. xliii, 30 ; 
“« yearned,’ 1 Kings iii. 26;—“ floats,” 1 Kings v. 9; “ flotes,” 
2 Chron. ii, 16 ;—* vail,” Exod. xxvi. 31; “ veil,” Mark xv. 38. 
2. Want of uniformity in printing Lorp or Lord, according as the 
Hebrew text has VV or “JW. Whenever in the Hebrew the word 
iTV occurs, “ our English translation always renders it the Lorp, in 
capital, or great letters, and wherever we read the Lorp in such 
letters, it answers to JEHovan.”—(Bishop Beveridge). But in Blay- 
ney’s edition, at Gen. xviii. 27, 30—32, we have Lorp in capitals, 
where the Hebrew has *J3N; and again at Mal. iii. 1, where the 
original has })NI. 

Dr. Blayney professed more than he performed. He tells us, in his 
letter to the “ Vice-chancellor, and the other delegates of the Clarendon 
press,’’ (See Gentleman’s Magazine for November 1769): “ when the 
quarto sheets were printed off, the forms were lengthened out to make 
up the folio edition ; in doing which, the parts were often so jumbled 
together, and such confusion introduced by misplacing the references, 
and mistaking the chronology, that nothing else would suffice than a 
fresh collation of the whole with the quarto copy, and a repetition of 
almost the same trouble and care in the revisal — as had been used before.”’ 
I cannot think this assertion to be correct. In Judges iii. 15, we have 


in the quarto copy, as a different rendering of “ a Benjamite,”’ in the 
margin, “ the son of Gemini.’’ The same ludicrous error occurs in the 
folio. The correct text of Revelation xviii. 22, is:—‘“ And the voice 
of harpers, and musicians, and of pipers, and trumpeters, shall be 
heard no more a¢ ail in thee ; and no craftsman, of whatsoever craft he 
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be, shall be found any more in thee ; and the sound of a milstone shall 
be heard no more at all in thee.” The words in italic are omitted in 
Blayney’s quarto copy: they are omitted likewise in the folio. Now 
I would ask any person versed in correcting the press, whether it is 
probable that a revisal took place when the quarto was overrun into 
folio? or what are the chances that these two errors should remain ? 
«“ Ne’er count the turns: once, and a million.” 

But very great credit is due to Dr. Blayney for his accurate 
punctuation, and his judicious improvement of the contents of the 
chapters, as well as for additions to the marginal references. 

I am, sir, yours &c., ScRUTATOR. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF CHILDREN IN THE MIDDLING 
AND UPPER CLASSES, 

Sir,—I have frequently been interested and instructed by remarks in 
your Magazine on the subject of Sunday Schools. I consider them 
and Infant schools as being, with God’s blessing, the most efficient 
means of improvement that our country possesses; the first in a 
spiritual, and the other in a mechanical light. Children who are 

roperly instructed on Sundays, by teachers whose aim it is to bring 
ae to the hearts of their class those truths which they have been 
taught to read, would often, by their knowledge, put to shame those 
children who, from being born in a higher grade of society, are 
ees from partaking of these advantages. It is therefore to that 

igher order that I would earnestly desire to call the attention of your 
clerical readers. 

There can be no doubt that every parish having a conscientious 
minister possesses all the usual means of improvement, so lavishly 
bestowed upon the poor inhabitants; how comes it then, that, wit 
such ardour for doing good, the same minister may devote himself to 
this part of his flock, and neglect another? Yet is it not true, that 
we are too apt to take for granted, that the children of the trades- 
people and farmers are properly instructed at home, and that we 
actually know little of their progress, except it may be from an 
examination before confirmation, which can occur but once, and may 
have been got (through by a little previous cramming? Perhaps we 
should be astonished and dismayed were we aware of the positive 
ignorance in doctrinal matters which exists among those children and 
young persons who are too high and proud to condescend to attend 
Sunday schools. Would it then be an unnecessary or hopeless matter 
to pay them greater attention? Would it be impossible to institute 
Sunday schools expressly for the higher orders, to be entirely under 
the superintendence of the minister and appointed gentlemen and ladies 
of the parish ? This is a system I believe actually pursued in America, 
and it seems to me to be one well worth imitating. One great 
advantage to be expected from it would be the supply of efficient 
teachers for the poor’s Sunday school ; for no doubt, after having been 

instructed themselves, many of the farmers’ sons and daughters would 
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not only feel it their pleasure and duty to assist others, but, what is 
most important, they would understand how to do so. 

I am aware of many objections that might be raised against this 
plan, but I would anxiously desire it might be considered and attempted. 
But surely there can be nothing objected against a system of instruc- 
tion to the children of the rich, which I believe many clergymen have 
long been in the habit of conducting. In several parishes, the minister 
has an appointed evening in every week, when he assembles the young 
people of his parish at tea; on which occasion he converses with them 
familiarly on the truths and privileges of the gospel, reads to them, 
answers questions, explains difficulties, and concludes with a short 
prayer. There is one parish where I know this plan to have been 
crowned with eminent success, and where these meetings were con- 
ducted with so little formality, and the young people found themselves 
so completely at their ease, that the most timid were encouraged to 
ask for particular explanations, and the most heartless found themselves 
unexpectedly interested. The effect was, that the parents made a 
request to be admitted to the same privileges, and I believe it was 
complied with. There is nothing in this admirable system to prevent 
its being followed in every parish in the kingdom ; and where there is 
a desire to do good, I imagine that few attempts would realize so 
much. A most desirable result would be the establishing a spiritual 
intercourse between the clergyman and his rich oe te for I 
never can understand why they are to be deprived of private exhor- 
tation because it is taken for granted that they learn enough at home 
and on Sundays, though worldly-mindedness is conspicuous in their 
characters. hat great spiritual ignorance prevails among many who 
are highly instructed in all learning that is not religious, is but too 
evident, from the observations occasionally heard ; and this ignorance 
is not likely to be remedied if it be suspected by neither the parties 
themselves nor their spiritual pastor. Though much more might be 
added, I must apologize for having already trespassed too long ; and am, 

Sir, yours &c., 





WANT OF CHURCHES IN THE SUBURBS OF LONDON. 


Mr. Eviror,—The deficiency of churches and chapels in the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis has been recently more than once brought 
before the notice of the public. In no spot, however, is this evil so 
apparent as in a portion of the southern suburbs, which, for reasons I 
shall notice hereafter, requires a more than ordinary degree of attention. 
The part I allude to is that portion of the Kent-road which is situated 
between the Bricklayers’ Arms Inn, and the Broadway, Deptford. 
Without the assistance of a ‘map it will be a matter of some difficulty 
to bring this matter before your notice as plainly as it appears to the 
writer of this communication. The road to which I allude, it is 
necessary to add, (for the information at least of such of your readers 
as do not reside near the metropolis,) is lined with buildings on each 
side, without scarcely an intermission during the entire extent, and the 
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neighbourhood is rapidly increasing; yet it can scarcely be credited — 
that in an extent of three miles of road such as I have described, no 
episcopal place of worship exists at anything like a convenient distance 
from the houses. Nearly the whole of the first mile is included 
within the parish of St. George, Southwark; it is a long and narrow 
slip running between Bermondsey and Newington, and bounded at its 
extremity by the ancient St. Thomas & Watering, (now a mere ditch, 
only distinguished by a stone marking the extent of the civic juris- 
diction.) ‘The parish church is situated in a neighbourhood quite away 
from the spot I mention. Beyond St. Thomas & Watering, Camber- 
well commences, and runs along the road until it meets that part of 
St. Paul’s, Deptford, which is in Surrey. Camberwell new church 
and Peckham chapel are situated at about a mile on the right hand 
of the road, and each has its own neighbourhood, and are likely to be 
but little resorted to by the inhabitants of the Kent-road. On the 
other hand, Bermondsey new church is seen; but, although the 
distance in a straight line from the high road is, perhaps, not so great 
as either of the others, the approaches to it are very tortuous, and 
the distance far too great for any settled congregation to pursue for a 
constancy. From the boundary of Deptford parish to the town the 
road includes the hamlet of Hatcham, which once had a church, and 
New Cross, from which either Deptford Lee or Lewisham are about 
equal in their distances and convenience. Enough, I think, has been 
urged to shew the absolute want of church accommodation; and an 
additional argument may be drawn from the paucity of dissenting 
meetings, although I should judge that a great proportion of the 
population would be very unlikely to attend there ifthey existed. The 
attention of the Commissioners for building new churches would not 
be drawn to this spot from the circumstances of the road being 
situated at the extremities of so many parishes, and the consequent 
difficulty of ascertaining the state of the population. I therefore take 
this opportunity of bringing the subject before your notice, in the ho 
that your publication, so widely circulated among the friends of the 
church, may be the means of providing a remedy. I would venture 
to suggest that, at least, two churches are necessary ; one of which 
should be situated at a short distance eastward of St. Thomas a 
Watering, having for a district the eastern portion of St. George’s 
parish, with a contribution from the adjacent ones ; the other at the 
hamlet of Hatcham, which should have for its district the whole of 
Deptford parish, which is comprehended in Surrey, and including 
Hatcham, (now I believe extra parochial,) New Cross, and such part 
of Camberwell as might be requisite ; and, as a preliminary measure, 
it might be very desirable to engage some building as a temporary 
place of worship, an experiment which would soon demonstrate the 
propriety of the measure I wish to advocate. The site to which I 
refer may not be so well known to many of your friends as to myself, 
but if any one will personally inspect the same, this statement will be 
found not to be overcharged. From the canal bridge, all the neigh- 
bouring churches, or at least their steeples, may be seen, and a correct 
idea formed of their distances, but not of the length of the roads 
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leading tothem. ‘Trusting you will deem this notice worthy insertion 
im:your miscellany, I subscribe myself, yours obediently, “FE. f. ." 







CHURCH BUILDING, 


I rH4NK you, Mr. Editor, for your prompt attention to my letter on 
church building; since which, I have observed the remarks of your 
Correspondents, G. and N, C., in your 34th and 36th Numbers. 

My present purpose is merely to beg that your Correspondent, 
N.C., will be kind enough to finish the subject he has so satisfactorily 
begun, and especially as the part of it which remains involves, [ 
think, the only difficulty with which we have to contend. 

1 feel the greatest pleasure in being able to say, that the incumbent 
of our parish will give us his hearty co-operation. 

The amount of probable donations, mentioned in my last, will, I 
feel certain, now be fulfilled ; and these, together with the allowance we 
may expect from the Church Building Society, will, I have no doubt, 
be sufficient for the building.—Our great difficulty is, the endowment. 

Assuring your Correspondent, N. C., that his communications are 
too highly, and, I may add, too properly appreciated, to be attributed 
to a ‘ desire of vain glory,’ I remain, Mr. Editor, yours, 

A Lay Susscriper. 






































OFFICE OF DEACON, 


Sir,—The following account of the duties of a deacon, in the ancient 
church, during the celebration of the Lord’s supper, may not be 
altogether unprofitable, nor unacceptable, to many of your clerical 
readers. Their office principally consisted in directing and regulating 
the devotions of the people,—at one time demanding their attention, 





* The state of the neighbourhood is as follows :— 

St. George, Southwark— Population, 39,769 ; one church and a proprietary chapel ; 
accommodation for 2300, besides the chapels belonging to the Magdalene and 
Philanthropic Institutions, which are strictly private. 

Newington— Population, 44,526 ; three churches ; accommodation for 5600. 

Population, 29,741 ; two churches ; accommodation for 3000. 

Caraberwell— An extensive parish ; population, 28,231; two churches, two proprietary 

chapels ; accommodation for 4000. 
two at Dulwich are not included ; they may accommodate about 1500. 
opulation, 19,795 ; two churches ; accommodation for 2500 

Lhave taken the population from the last returns. The extent of church accommo- 

dation I have overrated rather than otherwise. 
Me Editor iene this letter, and hopes soon to bring this subject 
the public. all the crying sins of this nation, the shameful or rather 
shameless itution of the means of grace in which it leaves its le in 
cities, and the carelessness with which they who are amassing great th in 
cities leave the very instruments by which they amass it to live and die without God 
’ in the world, contented, if they get the labour of their bodies, to leave their souls 
wholly neglected,—these things are what may well be expected, even more than others, 
to draw down fearful judgments on us. What can even they expect who think religion 
useful only as teaching morality? expect from leaving hundreds of thousands 
without the slightest notion of morality, as far as any efforts on their part are 
a et What will become soon of their two great idols, Property and Society ?— 
Ep. 
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and imposing silence ; at Ry en the prayer and posture 
which was to be observed. The Bidding Prayers were read by them, 
and some others, to which the people joined their common 

It was their office to collect the offerings of the people, and to deliver 
them to the priest, who presented them to God at the altar, When. 
this had been accomplished, the deacon read aloud the names of those 
who had offered. Their next business was to carry to the bishop, at 
the altar, the elements, the bread and wine, which were taken out of 
the people’s offerings, and set apart for the eucharist. When the 
bishop or priest had consecrated the bread and wine, the deacons dis- 
tributed them to the people who were present; and were com- 
missioned also to carry them to those whose attendance was by cir- 
cumstances prevented. Further, to them was entrusted the general 
care and superintendence of the vessels &c. used at the celebration of 
the Lord’s supper. 

There seems no reasonable doubt as to the competency of the 
deacon to administer the elements in both kinds. In the 18th Nicene 
canon it is indeed laid down, “neither canon nor custom permits, 
that deacons who have not power to make the oblation, should ad- 
minister the body of Christ to priests who have that power.” But it is 
to be observed, that this canon was framed to put a stop to the prac- 
‘tice and absurdity of the presbyters sitting idle, and receiving the 
eucharist from the hands of a deacon. And the 2nd canon of Ancyra, 
which prohibits deacons from offering the bread or cup, in terms 
alludes to those who had been guilty of sacrificing (to idols). 

Doubts have arisen with respect to the deacon’s power to consecrate 
the elements ; but the better opinion is clearly against the power. It 
is true that in the beginning of the fourth century, some deacons did 
affect to consecrate, but the presumption was noticed by the council 
of Arles, and a canon made to restrain the practice, ‘These doubts 
have partly arisen from the phrase in the canon of Ancyra, quoted 
above, “ offering Sc.;”” some being of — that consecration was 
thereby intended; but the words seem plainly to refer to the offering 
the bread and wine to the communicants, The Nicene canon, above 
quoted, expressly mentions “ deacons who have not power to 
make the oblation.”’ The well known story of Laurentius the 
deacon is also cited in support of this power, who is made thus to, 
address Sixtus, his bishop, as he was going to his martyrdom:—“ Quo, 
sacerdos sancte, sine diacono properas? nunquam sacrificium sine 
ministro offerre consueveras. Cui commisisti Dominici sanguinis con- 
secrationem, cui consummandorum consortium sacramentorum, huic 
consortium tui sanguinis negas ?’’ Now these words cannot be con- 
sidered to refer to the primary consecration, which was age by 
the bishop himself, who, it is stated, was always present, The deacon’ 
consecrating is inconsistent with the presence of the bishop. This 
consecration must therefore be of some other kind, and may relate to 
the part he took, as it is here expressed, in consummating the mysteries, 
that is, in offering the cup, with the usual form of words, to the people ; 

which act, in the language of the times, was called a ministerial con- 
secration, or consummation of the sacrament, forasmuch as the 


Vou. VII.—March, 1835. 2P 
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receivers were hereby consecrated with the blood of Christ, and also 
consummated or made perfect partakers of the sacrament, having now 
received it in both kinds. St, Hilary assures us, that there could be 
no co tion of the eucharist without a presbyter. And St, 
Jerome, speaking of Hilary, a deacon, observes, that he, being a deacon, 
could not consecrate, and that the eucharist could not be accom- 
plished without bishop and presbyter; and the reason of this was, 
the high estimation in which the eucharist was held, as the prime 
Christian sacrifice, and one of the highest offices of the Christian priest- 
hood ; and deacons being reckoned, if priests at all, of the lowest denies, 
were therefore forbidden to offer or consecrate the sacrifice at the 
altar, A. O. R. 





THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY TRULY A PRIESTHOOD AFTER THE 
ORDER OF MELCHISEDEK. 


My near——,—The statement of Waterland, cited by E. B., in the 
note at page 170 of the February number, only furnishes another 
instance of the inaccuracies of which the best writers are sometimes 
guilty. He says, according to E. B.’s quotation, “The fathers of the 
two first centuries and a half say nothing expressly of his’’ (Melchise- 
dek’s) “offering to God any thing, (whether in a spiritual way or otherwise, ) 
but only of his feasting Abraham and his family.”” Of the few fathers 
of that date whose writings have come down to us, there are, I believe, 
only three who touch upon the point in question. These three are 
Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullian, who both flourished in the 
second century, and Cyprian, who was born in the second, and at- 
tained the episcopate ere the middle of the third. In the January 
number, (p. 47,) two passages from Cyprian’s sixty-third epistle were 
given, in which the material sacrifice of Melchisedek is distinctly 
asserted: in the same number, (p. 46,) Tertullian was quoted, asking, 
‘Unde Melchisedek, sacerdos Dei summi nuncupatus, si non ante 
Levitice legis sacerdotium Levite fuerunt, qui sacrificia Deo offerebant ?” 
(adv, Judeos, §, 2.) There only remains Clement of Alexandria, who 
speaks thus of Melchisedek, “6 rov oivov kae rov dprov rny iyyracpervny 
8 ove rpopny, ele ruroy eryaporiac.” —(Strom. IV. §. 25.) Nor is it 
easy to see the force of Waterland’s observation, even if it were 
correct. For if Melchisedek was really a priest of God, the silence of 
all the fathers would not avail to shake the fact that he did offer sacri- 
fice to God; this being the very essential and necessary duty of his 
office as a priest, according to St. Paul's argument on this point as 
regards our Lord s—“ For every high priest is ordained to offer gifts 
and sacrifices ; wherefore it is of necessity that this man have somewhat 
also to offer.” —(Heb. viii. 3.) 

T'do not like to close my letter withdut assuring E. B. that whatever 
sense of injustice had been conveyed by his first letter, has been totally 
effaced by his second. 


I am, yours very truly, A. P. P. 
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ONE CATHOLIC AND APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 


My pear ——,—* A Scottish Catholic Deacon” will, 1 hope, forgive 
me if I venture to call in question one of his positions. In the F 
number, (p. 177,) he asks, “If the Roman church be catholic, why 
did we, at the Reformation, break off from her communion? To 
break off from the communion of any branch of the catholic church 
is to be guilty of schism. Ifshe is catholic now, she was so then ; and 
we, by separating, decatholicized ourselves.” 
The paragraph, as far as it concerns the church in England, is, I 
i i rig founded in mistake,‘ At least, 1 am not aware that our 
urch ever did break off from the communion of the continental 
churches which adhere to the Bishop of Rome. The separation was 
not our act, but theirs. The usurped supremacy of the Bishop of Rome 
we did indeed reject, just as we shold reject the supremacy of the 
Scottish Primus, if he were to lay claim to it. And if that venerable 
prelate should, thereupon, forbid the Scottish episcopalians to com- 
municate in our churches in England, and should put forth a new and 
unwarranted creed, and refuse to admit the mainbaei of the English 
church to communicate in Scotland, unless they subscribed that creed, 
we should have, I believe, a very exact repetition of what took place, 
in point of separation, between the church of England and the church 
of Rome, at the time of the Reformation. For these were precisely the 
steps which were taken by the Pope, while the English church did 
nothing of the kind. The Romanists in England communicated in our 
churches in the reign of Edward the Sixth, and for the first fifteen 
years of that of Elizabeth; and when they ceased to do so, it was dy 
command of the Pope, and not by prohibition from us. Nor does the 
church of England forbid her members to communicate in the churches 
of those countries where the authorized pastors adhere to the Roman 
communion. And if we do not so, it is because they will not admit us 
anless we comply with the unwarranted terms of communion which 
the Pope has put forth. Let those terms of communion be withdrawn, 
and neither their defective administration of the eucharist, nor the 
speculative errors which many of them hold in regard to it, will, I con- 
ceive, warrant us in refusing to communicate with them when we are 
in those countries. 

The whole burthen of justifying the separation must rest Pe the 
party who caused it; and the church of England, who had no hand in 
it, ought not to be called upon to defend a course which she never 
pursued. ALPHA, 


MISS EDGWORTII’S “ HELEN.” 


Mr. Epitor,—May I be permitted to ask why some of your cor- 
respondents, whose opinions in general are sufficiently in accord with 
your own, have not expressed their grave disapprobation of such 
books as “ Helen,”’ by Miss Edgworth ? 
The tenor of “Helen” is precisely that of the world; and there 
is not one warning fact or word to draw the reader's attention to 
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the fate of those who “forget God.” Whatever is justly said of the 
evils of the world may justly be urged against the class of seductive 
books which set before us the devil and his works, the pomps and 
vanity of the age we live in, and all the sinful lusts of the flesh, with 
a false glory around them and a lying spirit within them, The 
reader, and especially the warm-hearted unsuspecting reader, is 
gradually absorbed in such stories, when ably written, and, forgetting 
what he has undertaken to do, soon forgets what he has undertaken 
to renounce, The false and feverish excitement of the reader on the 
one hand, and the enchantment of the writer on the other, complete 
the mischief; a fatal absence of settled principles in his conduct will 
soon betray to others, if not to himself, that such a reader has 
learnt to deny the difference between good and evil, and become 
godless in a world upon which the Sun of Righteousness can alone 
throw a trust-worthy light and a wholesome warmth. It has been 
said, that every father, every husband, and every brother must feel 
thankful to the author of the Scotch novels, for the great supply 
of pure and refreshing food wherewith he hath supplied their daugh- 
ters, and wives, and sisters. ‘There is a page to the same effect in 
“Helen.” I do not share in any such feeling, or admit any such 
fact. Sir Walter Scott is dead, but the evil of his books lives on; 
being dead, he yet speaks, and speaks that which will be much 
abused, and can hardly be used. Without any comparison between 
him and other writers of the same class, the class itself is to be 
censured, and the ground of the censure is, that they first turn the 
reader away from God, and then lead him to the broad way of 
destruction; and from the superior interest and execution of these 
books, it becomes more necessary to protest against them, and to 
protest against them on account of their ill effect on religion. Of 
course, they are further liable to the general charge. of dissipating 
into sentimentalism and sofa chit-chat feelings which were given us to 
be expanded when our nature was changed, and to be transformed 
into principles, and bear us, on many-coloured wings, off the earth 
to heaven itself. It may be advisable to add, that by religion is 
meant a strict bond of love, whereby man is held close to his Creator, 
his Redeemer, and his Sanctifier, and rejoices to obey his Bible, until 
the will of God becomes his rule of life, and the Spirit of God his 
only strength. It is often declared from our pulpits, that sins of 
omission are more fatal and more frequent than sins of commission. 
Would that this truth, unquestioned in theory, were admitted in prac- 
tice by every Christian, who is, by profession, bound to make his 
religion the business of his life and the spring of all his actions. 

If any one object to this strong language, as being stronger than 
men may be warranted in using, it is too true that we none of us live 
up to our privileges; if it be objected that it is the mere language of 
enthusiasm, it has been well replied to some such an objection, then 
were the apostles of the Lord Jesus the greatest enthusiasts the 
world ever saw. 

It is taken for granted, that the readers of the British Magazine will 
consider that every author who writes a book should make his book 
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suieh' asto promote Christian knowledge and conduct to the utmost 
of his power and the ilities of his subject. Undoubtedly some 
subjects are less . of being treated in a religious way than 
others; arithmetic, for instance, than chemistry, and mechanics than 
anatomy; and, in consequence, where what is miscalled natural 
science forms the main study of a given period of life, a closer atten- 
tion to religion becomes, during that period, absolutely essential. 
But all subjects are capable of being learnt in a religious way, and all 
are capable of being taught in a way which becomes, by comparison 
with other ways, more or less religious; e. g. it is the business of all 
Christians to try their best that books of arithmetic contain no wrong 
remarks—a case which has happened—and do contain right re- 
marks in the instances given for the student’s application of each 
rule. The same principle requires a far better selection of pas- 
sages for illustrating syntax than many—it had almost been any— 
grammars contain for English boys. As to the common distinction 
between books which are directly or indirectly religious, it is, when 
true, a mere abuse of words, and when false, a very mischievous 
sophism. If any language should ever become perfect, each word 
would have but one meaning, and the speakers would not be the 
children of Adam. Many of these remarks are thrown out to shew 
that the difficulties which embarrass the question may, perhaps, be met 
on fair ground ; at present, it need only be observed, that Miss Edg- 
worth’s book might assuredly have been religious, and that the 
epithet religious might be applicable to books on such a subject, with 
directly or indirectly before it or not before it. But her book is not 
either directly or indirectly religious, is irreligious in the sense of 
being without religion, and is anti-Christian in the sense of recom- 
mending, by example, wrong motives, and leaving its readers, most 
likely, to gather from its story what is called worldly wisdom, mean- 
ing thereby principles of conduct which contradict what the Saviour 
teaches. ‘There might be a volume written now, containing a fic- 
titious history of some imaginary heroine in this our day, which 
should be directly religious—for its whole purpose might be to bring 
out, on every page, the glory of God—yet the same might not be 
directly religious, for it need not be a sermon, and does record the 
adventures of some Christian “Helen.” The same book might also 
be indirectly religious—for its Christian effect is produced by example 
rather than precept—and it might not be indirectly religious, for the 
Spirit of truth might tip the tongue of some speaker in it, so as to 
light up the whole book, and to give each fact the right construction, 
and each example its proper persuasiveness to Christianity, This 
may, and to many must, appear trifling with words, for what is not 
religious, is not so; and what is religious is so, whether directly or 
indirectly. But there is an old saying, “ what is not, is: because what 
is not, is not.’’ By an absurdity of this kind, men prefer books “in- 
directly’’ religious till they get rid of religion altogether ; and, while it 
is unquestionable that the distinction between directly and indirect] 
religious may be justly made, it is equally unquestionable that it is 
not correctly pros by those words, and is so seldom correctly 
felt and intended, that it is far better avoided entirely. 
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Perhaps, in conclusion, you will allow me to add, that your strictures 
on this subject are not the less wanted because the book is a novel, 
—nor the less justifiable because the writer is a lady. 

In this our day we have more writers than readers, if by readers. 
be meant students of solid and useful learning, yet we have more 
readers than writers of novels, and more readers of novels and of 
books which are of that character than of any other books. Now though 
the spirit of the age is never to be flattered or indulged merely as 
such, yet it will mostly be found that it is to be opposed and censured 
as such, and is generally but another name for the reigning form of 
selfishness, dressed up in its best colours by the arch enemy of man. 
And when ladies bring themselves forward before the public, reviewers 
are not at liberty to consider them in any other character than that of 
authors. An authoress is a modern noun substantive, which ought 
not to be found in any grammar or dictionary. Ladies, of course, 
may write, and publish too, whatever their inclination may com- 
mand and their sense of modesty permit; but what is so written and 
published may not be treated with the same courtesy that would have 
been gladly shewn had it been said at home by a quiet fire side. It 
has been my misfortune to see something of riots, and where there has 
been most mischief done, there women have always been in the front 
ranks, and the requisite measures for restoring peace have been too 
long delayed out of consideration for them. Had they worn men’s 
clothes, however, this would not have been the case; and so when 
ladies turn authors—in other words, when they put on men’s clothes 
they must make up their minds to consider the riot act as read, and 
let the law have its course. 

In “ Helen,” as in most novels, and particularly in Sir Walter Scott’s, 
much is left undone which ought to have been done ; but in “ Helen ” 
there is also a further evil from the selection of the (subject, it might 
almost be written) moral, and the mode in which that moral is left to 
work. The deficiency of sterling principles is such as will most 
naturally be supplied by counters ; and maxims will be gradually and 
inperceptibly worked into the reader, such as will have a show of reality 
until the hour of adequate temptation ; then the reeds break sharp off and 
pierce the side they had seemed likely tosupport. “ Helen”’ desires to 
inculeate the necessity of a strict adherence to truth; yet is there too 
much reason to fear “she has turned aside out of the way which God 
commanded her, to make for herself a molten image.’ If it were possible 
that morality, as it is called, could now exist in England apart from 
and independent of religion, that reason without religion could be 
sound, and such morality and sound reason could secure good conduct, 
still each character so admitted to exist for the occasion, (as the 
centaurs in ancient fable,) so assumed to be moral and well behaved, 
would probably thereby be led further from the only Lord God that 
taught him, and learn to “say in his heart, my power, and the might 
of my hand have gotten me this wealth.” 

Every book should rather turn its readers “to remember the Lord 
their God: it is He that giveth as power to get wealth, that he may 
establish his covenant’’ with us and our children. “If we do at 
all forget the Lord our God, and walk after other gods, and serve 
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them, and worship them, we shall surely ag As the nations 
which the Lord hath destroyed before our face, so shall we perish 
because we would not be onan unto — voice. of the Lord our 
God.” According to the pages of many a modern philosopher, when 
our deeds are such as might seem to imply a rcuanilionse the 
gospel, that obedience is expressly to be disclaimed, and the name and 
wer of the idol to which we are bowing down, be it what it will— 
onour, or expediency, or liberality—must be hallowed and blazoned 
abroad to the open disparagement of Almighty God, and the denial of 
his love in Jesus Christ for helpless sinners. Let us beware of an 
approximation to such philosophy which substitutes idols of the intel- 
lect for idols of the senses, and is worse than the heathenism which 
raised temples to Venus and Bacchus in the regions of ancient Greece. 
Let us guard our thoughts even on such subjects; the worst sin that 
ever was committed, was in its origin an idle thought. 
Yours, very respectfully, A CaHuRcHMAN, 


SABBATH. 


Str,—Indifferent health must be my apology for not sending an earlier 
reply to the last communication of your valuable correspondent, 
«“ H.,” on the subject of the Sabbath. I certainly ought to have 
quoted his words with more accuracy; but I cannot think that my 
expressions misrepresent his meaning—at least if I rightly understand it. 
I conceive he intends to say, that although the Sunday was, in point 
of fact, honoured with religious observance immediately after the resur- 
rection, yet the strict observance of the Saturday as the Sabbath was 
obligatory (I am not quite sure whether he means on all mankind, or 
merely on all persons of Jewish origin) until the destruction of the 
temple; but that thenceforward, by apostolical authority, the rest and 
sanctity of the Sabbath was transferred to the first day of the week. 
In alluding as I did to this opinion, I did not intend to enter into the 
discussion of the general question, but simply to take the opportunity 
of bringing into notice a very important statement of so eminent a 
person as Justin Martyr, which appeared to me not to have met with 
the attention it merited. I am very well aware that the early fathers 
are an “ uncritical’ race, and I should, therefore, hesitate to take their 
opinions on many subjects—for instance, on the mystical interpre- 
tation of a p e of Scripture; but still I think they may be valu- 
able witnesses of a tradition, especially when they had the means of 
communicating with those who lived in the time of the apostles. I 
should not, therefore, attach any great weight to the reason Jastin 
gives for the observance of the Sunday, unless it appeared probable in 
itself; but I do think that his assertion, that Jesus, on the day of the 
resurrection, instructed his disciples to honour that day with certain 
religious ordinances, is worthy of grave consideration. And I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to say, that as there is confessedly no a of 
any sort that the Sabbath was transferred from the seventh to the 
first day of the week at the destruction of Jerusalem, it may be worth 
mquiry whether the statement of Justin, who died: (according to 
the Table at the end of Professor Burton’s “ Lectures on the Ec. 
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clesiastical Hist of the First Three Centuries’) no later than 
A.D, 165, and “ had resided in Palestine up to 132, is not, 
to say the least, extremely worthy of belief; and, if so, whether 
Christ’s having appointed the religious observance of the Sunday was 
not in reality transferring the Sabbath to that day. Iam aware that 
this notion militates against “ H.’s’’ opinion, that not only the Sab- 
bath, but the whole Jewish law, continued in force as long as the 
temple stood. But I cannot avoid agreeing with those who think that 
St. Paul (Coloss, ii. 16) plainly implies that Christians, as Christians, 
were absolved from the duty of keeping the Mosaical Sabbath ; and if 
80, there is no need of the “ incredible supposition,” as “ H,”’ styles 
it, of the Lord’s-day Sabbath “having been superadded” to the 
Jewish, and “ of the primitive Jewish believers having but five work 
days in their week.” For if, as I conceive, the whole frame of the 
Mosaical law was deprived of its religious obligation immediately 
‘upon the institution of the Christian church, (which took place, at the 
latest, on the day of Pentecost,) if, consequently, the legal Sabbath 
from that time forward became part of an obsolete ceremonial, the 
observance or non-observance of which was a matter of indifference, 
so long as men did not regard it as a means of procuring acceptance 
with God, then of course there remained to the Jewish believers only 
one day of obligation. And, indeed, as Christianity is a religion of 
the spirit, and not of the letter, they would be left to their Christian 
“ liberty’’ as to the manner of observing the Lord’s-day, so that they 
did really make it a day set apart for spiritual improvement, for the 
public worship of God, and the enjoyment of the communion of 
Saints. 

But although the Jewish Christians might be at liberty to discon- 
tinue the observance of the Mosaical Sabbath, it does not appear that 
they did so; but, on the contrary, it seems evident that they did 
actually observe both Saturday and Sunday as days of Divine Wor- 
ship. Mosheim, in his “ Ecclesiastical History, (Cont. i. part 2, 
chap. iv. p. 4,) asserts it distinctly respecting the churches which were 
composed principally of Jewish converts, Bingham, in his “ Anti. 
quities,”’ xx. iii. 1, states it respecting the oriental churches in general, 
and some of the western—Milan, for instance ; and Professor Burton, 
in the work which I have already quoted, (Lecture viii. a.p, 53,) 
appears to agree with him. It is true that Bingham’s authorities— 
Athanasius, Augustin, Basil, and Ambrose—all belong to the fourth 
century ; but it appears extremely improbable that the keeping of 
the Saturday as a festival, by the oriental churches in general, should 
have had any other origin than the general custom of the church of 
Jerusalem. In confirmation of this idea we find Theodoret, as quoted 
by Bingham, (xx, iii. 4,) charging the Ebionites, who derived many 
of their peculiarities from the Jewish Christians, (See Burton, lecture 
xi. A.D, 66—100,) “ with joining the observation of the Sabbath accord- 
ing to the law of the Jews with the observation of the Lord’s-day 
after the manner of the Christians.’’ And this may explain in what 
sense Ignatius and Justin Martyr condemn the observance of the 
Sabbath—namely, the keeping it with Judaical strictness. 

J, B. L. 
Leigh, Feb. 12th, 1885 





















































CORRESPONDENCE. 


DISTRICT VISITING SOCTETY. 


Dear Sir,—Attached to the number of the “ British Magazine” for 
December, is the authorized statement of the objects and rules of the 
General Society for Promoting District Visiting in connexion with the 
Kstablished Church. 

The perusal of this notification has again excited in me an anxious 
desire of more distinct information as to the rules by which this so- 
ciety does actually, in practice, guide its proceedings. Comparing 
this new edition of their exposé with that which appeared in their 
Fourth Annual Report, when the sermon before the society was 
preached in Portman Chapel, Baker Street, in 1832, by the Bishop of 
Chester, I feel convinced that your readers will agree with me, that 
there is ground, on the part of the parochial clergy, for direetly re- 
questing a distinct avowal of the views and practices of the society. 

Under “ the plan of operation’’ stands, 1. “ Communication with 
the clergy. The central committee feeling the importance of having 
the sanction and co-operation of the — clergy, make it a pre- 
liminary step to the establishment of any local society, that a com- 
munication shall be held with the clergyman of the parish where its 
formation is contemplated.’’ To which, in the Fourth Annual Re- 

‘port, is added, “ It is, however, to be distinctly understood, that even 
should the sanction of the clergyman be withheld, a society may still 
be formed where circumstances render it expedient.” 

Again—*“ It is advisable that the clergyman should be its presi- 
dent.” 

It will afford satisfaction, | doubt not, to many of the parochial 
clergy to be informed, that the rules of the society have been so modi- 
fied as to render the consent at least, if not the co-operation, of the 
incumbent, or resident minister, an indispensable preliminary to the 
formation of a district visiting society in any parish. 1 am inclined to 
hope that this is the fact; for it can scarcely be conceived that the 
bishops and dignitaries of the church would countenance, in the gene- 
ral society, a principle which would justify the Bishop of Bangor in 
holding a confirmation in Chester, or the Bishop of Durham at York. 
You, Sir, I am certain, will be ready to adopt and to circulate the 
opinion, that it never can be expedient for persons not having any 
official authority in a parish, to assist in forming there any society 
contrary to the wishes of the resident minister. 1 will go farther, and 
declare that, with regard to a district visiting society, it is not only ad- 
visable, but indispensable to the maintenance of parochial unity and 
ministerial influence, that the resident minister should be president, or 
have the absolute direction of the operations of the society, especially 
in sanctioning the tracts to be distributed by them, and in the choice 
of visitors. All who are conversant with large towns will agree with 

me, that the zeal which may be found there is not always we 
to knowledge, and that a love of church unity is not always joined 
with it. Lam quite alive to the difficulties which are continually pres 
senting themselves to the parochial clergy of large towns; but how. 
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ever great and xing they may occasionally be, I am convinced 
miamtendes he ‘and totais temperate assertion 
of the privilege of the ial clergy to retain the superintendance 
of the spiritual concerns of the people committed to their charge, and 
of their uent claim to direct the operations of all societies, the 
members of whic h may, in any way, interfere with the religious state 
of the parish. That this is the principal object of the District Visiti 
Society is avowed in the authentic louie to which I have call 
the attention of your readers. I will not intrude on your valuable 
pages by quoting more passages, but conclude with the assurance that 
I remain, dear Sir, yours very pre, | 
ECHAB. 


STEPHENS’S TEXT. 


Str,—The manner in which Mr. Huyshe has endeavoured to establish 
his hypothesis of two sets of Greek MSS. is so intricate and obscure, 
that if any one of your learned readers were to be asked the ques- 
tions, how many arguments Mr. Huyshe has collected in support of 
his hypothesis ?—-what they are ?—and where each is to be found fully 
stated and corroborated ?—he would be at a loss for an answer. The 
whole scheme, notwithstanding the respect due to the character of its 
originator, I cannot but consider as a futile attempt to draw the 
reader into a belief, that there still exists some forthcoming evidence 
for the disputed passage, where there can be none in reality. 

That the Docti et Prudentes have all agreed to censure the Ste- 
phanic text in many places, as founded neither on the faith of MSS. 
nor on the just pfinciples of sacred criticism, is perfectly true; but 
that in so doing they were actuated by envy, -rivalry, or selfish 
motives of any kind, is a surmise which has nothing to support it. 
The Docti et Prudentes were not all editors of the Greek Testament ; 
and if such even had been the fact, that circumstance ought by no 
means to render the unanimity of their censure suspected, when 
bottomed, as it expressly is, on grave and solid arguments, which 
cannot be refuted. The long array of the most eminent critics and 
editors against the authority of the Stephanic text, notwithstanding 
the exertions of your correspondent to support its credit, threatens to 
be still further augmented by fresh accessions to the list. To the 
names of Dr. Griesbach and of other learned editors who preceded 
him in the same department of sacred criticism, must now be added 
that of Dr. Schottz, who, in the Prolegomena to his critical edition 
of the Four Gospels, has thus dealt out his meed of praise to the 
early editors of the Greek Testament, and, amongst the rest, to 
Robert Stephens, with a very sparing hand: Quam parum pre- 
stiterint primi N. T. editores, Erasmus, Complutensis, et Stephanus 
in accuratiore textus recensione, inter eruditos constat.—Prol. xxv. 
Speaking of the Codex Beze, and of its identity with the Codex # of 
Stephanus, he thus taxes him, as usual, with a general negligence in 
the collation of that and all his other MSS.: Codex hic certo intelli- 
gendus est, quoties Stephanus 6 memorat; sed et Codice hoc et 
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iquis, quorum lectionis varietatem enotatam adeibuit, satis -negli- 
Sata ee est Psd ae Now all this Mr. Huyshe may choose 
to term editorial craft, professional tricks, a conspiracy, and 
what not; but the learned and sober inquirer will not hesitate to 
follow that light which the most laborious and best criticism can 
afford. If, with all this contempt e for the Doctt e¢ Pru- 
dentes, Mr. Huyshe had been able to add one single fact to their 
accumulated store of critical research ; had collated or examined one 
single MS. which they had not seen; or had followed them in their 
own tracks, and had been able to correct any one serious and im- 
portant mistake into which they had fallen, respecting the state of 
the MSS. which they had seen and made use of,—he would have 
merited the thanks of the biblical scholar, and the flippancy with 
which he treats the whole body of sacred critics might have been 
more patiently endured. But instead of having any claim to praise 
of that sort, he assumes their statements as he finds them; and then, 
drawing his requisite materials from such passages of their works as 
may seem to involve a contradiction or an inconsistency, he spins a 
cabinet of sophistry, which neither is, nor can be, grounded on an 
thing except surmises and gratuitous assertion. He professes, i 
to be extravagantly charmed with the inimitable skill, the felicitous 
tact, the acuteness, and the management of Professor Porson, as dis- 
played in his part of the controversy; but when we find that this 
admiration, so unbounded, and so little short of idolatry, always rises 
the highest when he thinks he has detected him in some act of critical 
astuteness, or of deep and consummate dissimulation, it must be 
needless to say, that the soul of Porson would have spurned such 
admiration. 

The questions, whether Henry Stephens was the sole collator of 
the MSS., or had other coadjutors? whether the expression éy maa 
ought to be rendered, Jn all the MSS. which he had, or, Inall the 
MSS. which he took for the margin of that division of the New 
Testament ?—questions on which Mr. Huyshe has written whole 
pages—are, in the highest degree, frivolous and uninteresting. If he 
did not use the collation of all the Greek MSS. which he had in his 
possession, and which happened to contain that division of: the text, 
the more highly reprehensible and unaccountable his conduct. If he 
did make use of them, then what difference can there be, whether 
we understand éy rao to mean All the MSS. which he had, or All 
the MSS. which he took, since he took what he had for that division 
of the New Testament? But whether we apply it to the vindication 
of the character of Robert Stephens, or to that of the disputed 
passage, the argument itself, even when stretched to the utmost, is 
not worth a straw. ; 

In commenting on the words of Stephanus, that he had not suffered 
a letter to be printed but what the greater part of the better MSS. from 
the royal library unanimously approved, Mr. Huyshe subjoins the 
remark, that Mr. Porson does not undertake to shew that this boast 
is utterly false. There could have been no need, however, either 
for Mr. Porson, or any other individual critic to undertake the com- 
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pletion of such a task. The lapse of nearly three hundred years, 
during which period not a single Greek MS. belonging either to the 
royal library at Paris or to any other library, has been produced or 
reported by any man, to authenticate the passage of the heavenly 
witnesses, as it now stands in the Stephanic text, at once demonstrates 
that the boast of Robert Stephens was utterly false, and that he him- 
self must have been conscious of the falsehood, at the time that he made 
it. ‘The admission of your correspondent, that the greatest part of 
these said royal MSS. are still most probably existing in some of the 
European libraries, corroborates the accusation ; in that, if they all 
probably still exist, they all probably have been long since examined 
respecting the disputed passage, and found not to contain it. 

Mr. Huyshe himself, indeed, appears to entertain some little mis- 
givings about the validity of this boast when, in the British Magazine, 
he tells us that, notwithstanding it cannot be said that the text does 
not contain a letter which the majority of the royal MSS. does not 
warrant, he shall still believe that Stephanus adopted no reading in 
the edition of 1550, any more than in that of 1546, which was not 
supported by good authority. Now, my complaint against the editor 
is not that he allowed the spurious passage to be inserted in the text 
without being supported by adequate authority ; but, that he caused it 
to be inserted without any manuscript authority whatever. Had there 
been the least manuscript authority, however worthless, for the form of 
the passage as printed in his text, his own bigotry, or his fear of suffering 
from the bigotry of others, might have been candidly admitted as an 
excuse for the deficiency ; but when there is no forthcoming voucher 
whatever, he is left without an apology, and stands justly chargeable 
with an act of the most audacious and unpardonable temerity. 

It is true, says Mr. Huyshe, that the critics making the third part 
the object of their attack have pretty sturdy declarations, that Ste- 
phanus had no more MSS. of it than those seven which furnished 
the opposing readings to the folio in that division. He then demon- 
strates from the statements of the Docti et Prudentes themselves, that 
besides the seven marked MSS. which appear on the margin of the 
text of 1 John, v. 7, there was at least another MS. in his possession, 
marked «, which contained the epistle, though not the passage ; and 
so he concludes that, as the editor is known to have had one marked 
MS., so might he have had five unmarked MSS. containing the catho- 
lic epistles, without being noticed in the margin. This, certainly, is 
to turn the information derived from the Docti et Prudentes to a most 
admirable account; nor could the author have consumed his ink to 
better purpose than by stating and re-stating the fact, that Stephanus 
had, at least, one more manuscript authority, which he might have 
employed for the margin of the catholic epistles, but had omitted to 
d6 so. The inference which your correspondent attempts to draw 
from the fact is that, as the editor is acknowledged to have had one, 
so may he have had many other MSS. which he did not use for 
opposing the text in the margin; but my inference drawn from the 
same fact is, that, as he had one MS. opposed to his text of the 
heavenly witnesses more than he had the honesty to avow in the 
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margin, so, on the supposition of his possessing still more, he would 
have equally withheld them in the same manner, and for the very 
same reason. He made a show of having only seven, whilst in 
reality he had eight, if not more, MSS. which contradicted his printed 
text of the heavenly witnesses. Nothing, surely, can more clearly de- 
monstrate his unfitness to become the editor of the word of God than 
this suppression of critical evidence, the publicity of which was due 
to the consideration of every Christian reader. 

Instead of probabilities, which other critics are always glad to press 
into their service when they have nothing better, Mr. Huyshe seems 
to content himself with possibilities. I hold it to be possible, says he, 
for the first collation to have been so perfect, that the O mirificam 
might not have a letter that was not warranted by the best MSS. from 
the royal library. I hold it to be possible, also, for the third collation, 
when the original copia was augmented to plusquam triginta, to have 
been such as to secure a corresponding alteration in the text of the 
folio, wheresoever the -balance of the whole authority, ultimately 
acquired, went against the readings that the royal MSS. gave at first, 
notwithstanding that the after work of collating with the new text of 
the folio for the margin may have been hurried over in a slovenly 
and imperfect manner. In thus admitting the possibility of the after- 
work having been done in a slovenly and imperfect manner, there is 
something calculated to excite a smile. Doubtless, the apologist for 
Robert Stephens would have been extremely happy to have had the 
chance of maintaining that the after work, no less than the preceding 
work, had been executed in a complete and satisfactory manner. 
But, being met by the unanimous censure of the Docti et Prudentes, 
who had examined the marginal collation, he found himself em- 
barrassed in this part of the defence, and had no other alternative 
than candidly to allow the truth of their accusation. From such pre- 
mises, however, the only argument to be drawn is, that, as the editor 
stands convicted of negligence and dishonesty in the one collation, 
so ought he to be suspected of negligence and dishonesty in the other 
collation; and that, as the after work, so also the preceding work was 
most probably performed in a slovenly and imperfect manner. To 
talk of his balancing authorities, and altering the text of the folio 
according to the preponderance of his evidence, is ridiculous. In that 
case, since he had eight MSS. which opposed his printed text of the 
Heavenly Witnesses, he must have had at least nine MSS. which 
gave every letter of it as it now stands; a supposition, which, if it 
can serve no other purpose, may doubtless create an additional fund 
of laughter for the Docti et Prudentes. 

The main question may always be disposed of in a very few words. 
The disputed passage, in the form in which we now have it, rests 
entirely on the authority of the Stephanic text. For three hundred 
years, or thereabouts, the advocates of that text have been called upon 
to produce a single Greek MS. containing the passage as now printed 
and received ; but though challenged and importuned to the utmost, 
they have never been able to do it: whilst, on the other hand, one 
hundred and fifty MSS. of all ages and countries have been inspected, 
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with a view to that particular passage; and they are found not to 
contain it in any form, much less in the form in which we now have 
it. Could the printed text have been supported by one single Greek 
MS., however humble its pretensions to antiquity,—no matter whether 
it were the Montfortian, or the Pavian, or the Ottobonian,—we should 
have been compelled to blush less when required to say whence we 
have that passage. As it is, we have no other answer to give than 
that it so pleased Robert Stevens, for reasons only known to himself, 
to make it a part and parcel of the Greek original of the Word of God. 
If the scriptures are thus to be corrupted at the caprice of an editor, 
and then to be defended in that state by the prejudices of the orthodox, 
they will very soon lose their authority, and cease to be an infallible 
guide in matters of faith. 

I have now brought to a close the few remarks which I proposed to 
make on the critical hypothesis of Mr. Huyshe, and on the manner in 
which it is sustained, There yet remains to be noticed the paper of 
Dr. Wiseman, to which some importance has been attached ; together 
with a few personal allusions to myself. In the interim I have the 
honour to remain, &c. JOHN OXLEE, 

Stonegrave, Jan. 10th, 1835. 


{Errata in the Number for January.—lIn p. 62, 1. 3, for sections, read lections. Page 63, 1. 2, for 
interpretation, read interpolation. ) 


VINDICATION OF THE EARLY PARISIAN GREEK PRESS FROM THE 
CHARGES OF MR, OXLEEF. 


“ Behold two kings stood not before him ; how then shall we stand ?” 
2 Kings, x. 4. 

My pear Sir,—lI wish to express my high sense of the good that will be 
done by what you say in your note, at p. 60 of the Magazine for January, 
respecting the importance of the inquiry in which I have been engaged, and 
of the honour which is there done to the author. The note, however, re- 
fects still more honour on yourself and the principles upon which the Maga- 
zine is conducted; and I am still more obliged to you for your admission 
of Mr. Oxlee’s objections, p. 60—63. The handsome manner in which you 
desire me not to consider myself pledged to write no more on the subject in 
the British Magazine, emboldens me to ask for the admission of the follow- 
ing reply, which I am inclined to hope may be of use, as I have always 
observed that the truth is most strongly impressed by the refutation of the 
arguments of an acute objector. 

Mr. Oxlee begins with begging to avow that it forms no part of his design 
to argue the general merits of Stephanus or of any of his editions, but solely 
the authenticity or spuriousness of his text at the passage of the heavenly 
witnesses. Now, I would request the reader to observe that, with this, he 
proceeds instantly to attack a discussion which is strictly confined to the 
vindication of the honesty of Stephanus, in general, as an editor, and avowedly 
avoids all consideration of the disputed passage, except as forming a part of 
the third division—viz., the Acts and Cath. Ep.,—and to observe also that 
Mr. O. rests his attack upon a principle which, if it were just, affects every 
particle of the N. T. as much as the passage which he is so anxious to ex- 
punge ; so that he is actually and effectually supporting the cause of the Rev. 
Robert Taylor and the Christian Evidence Society to the full as much as any 
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one of those who have openly conspired to blast the character of Stephanus, 
“« atque emergere ex ista nebula typographica.” 

At p. 61, Mr. O. gives a fair account of the first O mirificam, as I had ex- 
tracted it from the preface to this edition, from that to the folio, and from 
the Responsio, laying the three statements together, 

Let the reader now be pleased to compare this with the monstrous fiction 
substituted by Crito Cantabrigiensis in the statement of the theory of the 
Specimen, which he thought fit to give in his work, p. 391, and again, p. 393; 
and to remember that Mr. O. took his word for it—(Letters to the Bishop of 
Salisbury, p. 118 ;) and also that it was upon this substitution that both of 
them and the rest of the critics pronounced sentence on the Specimen. 

Mr. O. then proceeds to give, as my deduction “ detailed by myself,” that as 
Stephanus “ has solemnly declared that he had not admitted into the text a 
single letter which was not sanctioned by the better part of his MSS., we are 
bound to believe, if we can rely on his veracity, that the disputed text also had 
the sanction of the better part of his MSS., at least of those which contained 
that portion of the Cath. Ep.” Now, the reader will be so good as to observe 
that all this is purely the invention of Mr. O. Nothing like such a deduction 
has ever before appeared in the British Magazine, nor yet in the Specimen. 
No inference whatever, respecting the two disputed verses of St. John, can be 
found in the vindication of Stephanus ; for I have repeatedly observed that I 
was shut up by Crito from the direct examination of them; and Mr. O. 
himself proceeds immediately to state the whole that the Specimen contended 
for. Let the reader also remark well, that in the words—‘“ the better part of 
his MSS., at least of those MSS. which contained »’ Mr. QO. puts into 
my mouth two directly contrary interpretations of the “ ad literam sequeretur 
plures et meliores e Regiis.” (Mill, 1177.) If Mr. Oxlee, or any others of the 
Docti et Prudentes, should be desirous to hear me speak out, upon Stephanus’s 
text, at the controverted verses, they now see that they may secure it, by 
helping to make up the one hundred purchasers of the proposed reprint. Their 
names will be received with great satisfaction and gratitude. 

The charges against the received text are all founded on the “ Quindecim 
tantum” of the D. et P. They assume that it was not possible for Stephanus 
to have any MSS. for the formation of the text, either of his folio or his 
preceding editions, but those that he took, after he had settled the new text 
of the folio, to furnish opposing readings to it, in the margin. If a passage 
that is to be expelled was in none of the MSS. that he cited in the division 
where it occurs, they instantly conclude that “‘ he must have inserted it with- 
out MS. authority,” (Crito, 391) or, as the bishop is told, p. 9, “ contrary to 
the authority of all his Greek Manuscripts.” If the passage that is to be 
expunged is supported by western recensions, they make a fresh assumption 
of a marginal note in some unheard of Latin MS., without even an attempt 
to shew the possibility of such a note as they want, and then tell you that “ the 
present reading got into the text—first, by inserting the marginal gloss into 
the body of some of the Latin manuscripts; and then by the Greek editors 
translating and re-translating the words from the Latin Vulgate, and insert- 
ing them into the printed Greek text.” (See Letters, &c., p. 5, bot.) Such 
statements, in my opinion, do not speak very much for ‘‘ the general merits 
of Robert Stephens, as a critic or as a printer, nor yet of any one of his three 
editions ;”” and in this opinion I have the Rev. Robert Taylor decidedly with 
me. I meet them then, and vindicate Stephanus, by shewing that, so far 
from the cited MSS. being all that he had, there were two even of the marked 
MSS. which were not cited, except in very few places of the two first 
divisions,—viz., the Gospels and St. Paul,—and not once in the third ; so that 
if two of the first thirteen marked MSS. had contained the Revelations, 
Nos. 15 and 16 would never have appeared in the margin of the folio ;—and, 
again, that so far from the whole fifteen marked MSS., that were taken first 
and last to give opposing readings, being all that Stephanus had for forming 
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his different texts, they contained only half of the original materials for the 
first O mirificam, and were altogether not half of the ultimate acquirement to 
furnish the new text of the folio. This statement rests upon quotations of the 
« Alii,” the “ plures Stephani codices,” that are recorded by the Docti et 
Prudentes themselves in all the divisions of the sacred text,—twenty-six times 
in the Acts of the Apostles, a part of that division which they make the grand 
object of their attack,—six times even in Acts, xiv. 13—25, three being the 
lowest number of copies in any of those six places,—in other divisions, three 
and even four times in one single page of their works. Upon this foundation 
I reared what Mr. O. (p. 61, 2nd par.) calls my “ critical hypothesis,” that 
Stephanus had seventeen, if not nineteen, MSS. of the Gospels; sixteen of 
St. Paul; thirteen, if not fourteen, of the Acts and Cath. Ep.; and four, if 
not five, of the Revelations—instead of what the Docti et Prudentes, going on 
their “ Quindecim tantum,” declare to have been the utmost of his acquisition, 
—viz., “ Evangeliorum decem, Actorum octo, Epist. Paul. octo, Epist. Cath. 
septem, Apocalypseos denique duo.” (Griesbach, xvi., Lond. xxviii.) Mr. O. 
can easily imagine me taking many anxious peeps at its giddy altitude, and 
careful to provide the necessary buttresses to prevent its being overturned by 
the very first assault that should put its strength to the test ; but he cannot so 
easily give any reference that should lead the reader to join him in this fancy 
of his, nor can he point out any of the buttresses that he has dreamt of. If 
the reader prefers fact to fiction, he may meet with plenty of passages in which 
Mr. Orme would have discovered the most insolent ‘ vapouring”—triumph at 
the frowning altitude of the “ critical hypothesis,” and defiance to the Docti 
et Prudentes—* Papists, Critics, Infidels, come one—come all.” Mr. Oxlee does 
come into the field. He says, “ I shall now proceed, with your permission, 
to explore its foundations.” As he can “ easily imagine” me quailing, so it 
seems he can, with equal facility, imagine himself to be examining the founda- 
tions of my account of Stephanus’s editions ; but this is, if possible, a still more 
extraordinary fancy than the other. Not one of the quotations by the Docti 
et Prudentes, against themselves, does Mr. O. question; not one of the facts 
that form the foundation of the “ critical hypothesis” does he impugn. I say 
then, now, as I was early taught, that “facts are stubborn things.” If 
Mr. O. cannot attempt to controvert that the Docti et Prudentes have them- 
selves given the actual reading of these unmarked MSS. of Stephanus, these 
* Alii,” these “ plures Stephani codd.,” let him say what he will, I shall 
hold, with dogged pertinacity, that seventeen is more than ten, and sixteen 
more than eight; and perhaps may even go so far as to assert, what gives 
Mr. QO. such dire offence, that twelve, or rather fourteen, is more than seven. 
Having my foundations left untouched, I think | may laugh at any argument 
of Mr. O’s. to prove that Stephanus could have ‘‘ quindecim tantum”’ for all 
the four divisions of the N. T., whether I be able to detect the fallacy of it 
or not. 

I have ever admired the skill of the Docti et Prudentes in assuming, as an 
indisputable principle, that if an editor gives opposing readings to his text, 
he must, of necessity, take the whole of his documents for that purpose. The 
reader has my reasons for not admitting this axiom of theirs, with respect to 
Stephanus, and I have contended, in direct opposition to it, that the docu- 
ments taken to furnish various readings to the text of an edition, have not 
necessarily any connection with the MS. from which the text that they 
are to oppose has been drawn—much less with the widely different text of a 
previous edition. I have contended that Stephanus might have taken versions 
to furnish opposing readings, as the Marquess Velez actually did take the Vul- 
gate for that very purpose, in his MS. collation, in a copy of the folio,—that 
he might have taken all print, if he chose, or all MS., or some of both, 
using for this purpose both print and MS., he might take what he liked of 
both,—with respect to MSS., he might have taken all of one sort, he might 
have taken none but those which he had from the first, those which were 
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‘in regis Galliz bibliotheca,” or none but those which were “ in Italicis,” 
and which he acquired afterwards ; determining to give a fair sample of the 
readings of both sorts, he might have taken six or eight of the private MSS., 
seven or nine of the royal; and taking, as he did in all, seven of the private 
and eight of the royal MSS., he might have taken the whole fifteen from the 
first, or, as was actually the case, the number selected at first might be only 
six of the private and seven of the royal MSS.; and one of each might be 
resorted to afterwards to furnish opposing readings to the text of the Reve- 
lation, where the former thirteen all of them failed. Mr, Oxlee is the cham- 
pion who is to do “ things unattempted yet.” He is to prove what all the 
Docti et Prudentes before took for granted, and is to demonstrate that Ste- 
phanus could not possibly have in all more than fifteen ; viz.,the amount of 
the two selections. 

“ First of all,” says Mr. O., “it is to be observed, that neither Robert 
Stephens himself, nor his son Henry, nor Beza, nor any other voucher has 
thrown out the least hint whatever about a selection for the margin of the 
folio.” (p. 61, last par.) Whatever might be imagined of me, I could never 
have imagined that this could be said by any man who professed to have 
looked at the whole of what has been said, in such a triumphant tone, in the 
British Magazine, respecting these three tormentors of the Docti et Prudentes. 
As, however, Mr. Oxlee has thought fit to assert, that neither of the three 
** has thrown out the least hint whatever” of any MSS., besides those that 
were marked for the margin, I think the reader may take a hint of Mr. O’s. 
own conviction, that if either Robert, or Henry, or Beza has spoken of the 
“« Alii,” the “‘ plures Stephani codices,” none but errant Clotens could actually 
themselves believe that the marked MSS. were the whole of his stock. And 
let it be well observed, that you have nothing but Mr. O’s. naked assertion, 
that these men never made such declarations ; he has not ‘‘ thrown out the 
least hint whatever” of my having mis-apprehended or mis-represented them, 
in the whole of the “ vapouring” dissertation, as Mr. Orme would have 
called it. I should depend, therefore, notwithstanding Mr. Oxlee’s asser- 
tion, on their independent but concurrent testimony, even if they stood 
unsupported by the facts on which the “ critical hypothesis” is founded. So 
I repeat, with increased audacity, that Henry and Beza did throw out some 
strong hints that the marked MSS. were not the whole of what had been 
collated for the three editions of Robert; and that Wetsten admitted this by 
his celebrated confession of their having kept him such a length of time upon 
the rack. I shall continue to think, till I am corrected in my notion of sixteen 
_ being more than fifteen, that when Robert said he had “ vetustissima sedecim 
' seripta exemplaria” to begin with, he threw out a hint of his having had 
more than fifteen, after all his own and his son's exertions. And if the plain 
sense of his words did not convey such a hint, would the learned and acute 
translator of Michaelis have had to make the admission, “‘ We [Docti et Pru- 
dentes] sometimes say, the number of manuscripts quoted by Stephens amounted 
to sixteen, at other times we say that they amounted only to fifteen,” and 
to have accounted for this gross self-contradiction, by that most contemptible 
of all contemptible juggles, the reckoning at one time a newly printed edition, 
as vetustissimum scriptum’’—or, according to the ingenious mode of reckoning 
now used, sixteen very old MSS. “with the understanding that the first, a, 
in fact” was a newly printed edition ; and at others, fairly telling the truth? 
Again, if the hint was not pretty strong, would Michaelis himself have 
admitted, “‘ that if we abide by this expression alone, the inference . . . . is 
very natural.” We, however, have not “ this expression alone.”-—To use the 
words of one of my learned castigators, “ there is the evidence of Robert 
Stephens himself that” he had fifteen MSS. from the library of the King of 
France; namely, eight adduced in the margin, and seven which he omitted to 
use for that purpose” in any of the divisions of the text; and this, as I have 
so strenuously contended, and still do contend, does convey a hint “ about a 
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were unable to say a word against Stephanus’s own distinct confutation 


their slander “ he professes to have received only eight from it,” an cod 
Say nothing but “ that it is difficult to reconcile with one another all ‘the 
statements which Robert Stephens made respecting his MSS. is true.” Again, 
with respect to Beza, I must still say, in spite of Mr. Oxlee’s contradiction 
that his calculating the number of the MSS. collated in the book that Robe 
gave him, at twenty-five, does convey a hint of his having more than fifteen, 
‘‘tantum non duplicato numero,” to use Wetsten’s words. And if Wetsten 
had not felt that this was a proof that the number of those used for giving 
st amy readings in the margin was not the “ verus numerus” of what Ste- 
phanus had for forming the text of the folio, he would hardly have resorted 
to the expedient of giving Beza the lie upon it, and saying, “‘ esse hyperbolica,” 
first ed. 142, Prol. 143, Seml. 370. He would hardly have come, after all 
his long and painful deliberation, to cry out, “ verba hyperbolica.Beze esse 
commoda interpretatione mollienda,”—(145, Seml. 373.)—if the words, in 
their plain obvious meaning, had not been as hard as adamant, for the xv. of 
the margin being only a selection. Also, with respect to Henry, as the man 
declared ip the preface to his second edition of the N. T., that in his examina- 
tions in the royal collections at Paris, and in the various libraries in Italy, he 
had found the same summaries in more than thirty MSS., and actually gave 
the metrical summaries of one besides, I shall still contend that he did give 
a hint of the xv. of the margin not being the whole stock; unless Mr. Oxlée 
can allege something more than his own hardy assertion, that he never threw 
out the least hint whatever about it: and unless the Docti et Prudentes, from 
Wetsten down to Crito Cantabrigiensis inclusive, had been of the same opinidh 
with me, I certainly think that they would not have resorted to the scheme 
of curtailing the man’s words, and cutting off so much of them as will make 
him merely say that he had seen the outside of the MSS. without examin- 
ing their contents, I think, too, that Crito would never have vented the 
new slander against Henry, of “ swelling the number of his MSS.,” if the 
actual amount of what he collated for his father’s folio, which we learn from 
_ this Aint of Henry’s, did not considerably increase the difficulty of making “a 
pretty good defence” for those who have been teaching the world to profess 
their belief, that Robert had but one single set of manuscripts, consisting of 
sixteen copies, [print and MS.] for his various readings as well as for the 
{widely varying} text of his three editions. > 
But it may be urged, that when Mr. Oxlee so positively asserts, that 
there is no voucher who has given ‘a hint about a selection having be 
made of the MSS. for the margin,” he may be understood to mean only that I 
am the first who has used that phrase. But here, too, he is wrong; a8 He 
might have seen if he could have condescended to allow the “ fas ab haste 
doceri.” Mr. Porson admitted Beza’s testimony noticed above, which 
Wetsten, as we have seen, was pleased to designate as “ hyperbolica,” yiz., 
“‘ea que de xxv. plus minus codicibus MSS., tantum non vera du cae 
numero dixerat.”” The professor, accordingly, strongly enforces it at p. 56, 
where Wetsten, of course, had omitted it; and so “tantum’ non, dup! ) 
numero” in the book of collations, he very properly lays down at p. 55, 3, 
“that it certainly was not published entire.’ The Specimen, at p. 8) sas 
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| isy “* mas inly, As, Semler.says, note 281, on Wetsten’s Prole- 
sent KY ot Roberts ‘ipse maxime it ea que rolilt typi exhiber 
Apterea, sepositis, quibus postea, cum Henricus [Robertus) communi- 


8 ' ) 
. Well, then, what has Mr. Oxlee to say, when we have such wonderfully 
stropg testimony from three such vouchers as the editor himself, the man 
whom i paplayed for so long a time in making the collations, and the man to 
whom he gave the book that contained them; each shewing in such a decisive 
manner, that only a portion of the MSS. was “adduced im the margin,” and 
that Stephanus “‘ omitted to use” the rest “for that purpose.”—(p. 63, bot.) 
When, the singular but vapouring dissertation,,as Mr. Orme would have called 
it, produces these in such a triumphant tone, does Mr. O. venture to contend 
that either, of them is strained beyond its plain obvious meaning, or that each 
of them is not sufficient to prove the point for which it is vouched? No: the 
reader is left with Mr. O.’s hardy assertion, “that neither Robert Stephens, 
Hos his son Henry, nor Beza, nor any other voucher, has thrown out the 
east hint whatever about a selection having been made of the MSS, for the 
margin of the folio.” 
And when this wonderfully strong testimony, as I must call it, is corroho- 
rated by the facts that form the foundation of the “ critical Langan and 
we have the actual readings from the “ceteris sepositis, quibus postea usus 
est Beza” — readings (blessed be the overruling providence of Almigh 
God!) recorded by Stephanus’s most virulent slanderers, in all the divisions of 
scripture, and to such an amount,—what has Mr. O. to say against those 
facts? Why, to use Mill’s words “ ne ypu quidem,” they are left, as we have 
seen, in respectful and total silence. Mr. Oxlee, however, in conclusion, 
(p. 63,) boldly staking his own character against that of Stephanus, can say, 
“how far the published specimen of Mr. Huyshe’s efforts can conduce to 
vindicate the veracity of Robert Stephens, I have briefly demonstrated, and 
others can judge.” Let them judge, then, taking with them what Crito 
Cantab. so well lays down, p. 399—‘ Mere reasoning ought never to be ad- 
mitted in opposition to direct testimony, when the testimony is above 
suspicion. There is, amongst speculative men, a too frequent propensity to 
tamper with their own understandings, (the understandings of ofhers,] and to 
affect a superiority to what is sufficient to convince an ordinary mind, 
, speculative castigator proceeds, (61, last par.,) “‘ So important a fact in 
the history of that edition could never have been left to be discovered, for the 
first time, by the sagacity of Mr. Huyshe, in the middle of the 19th century.” 
No; most certainly. If the important fact had not been perfectly well known, 
it would not merely have been extraordinary, as Bishop Marsh admits, (Lect. 
vi. p. 108,) but utterly impossible that credit could ever have been “‘ attached 
to the pretensions of the editor on the formation of the text,” Turn to the 
men who did attach such high credit to those pretensions, as they stand ap- 
pealed to by Hottinger, in the quotation given by Wetsten himself, (147, Semi. 
378,) and say whether it could have been “ left to be discovered” in the 19th 
century. “The sagacity of Mr. Huyshe,” or, as I must say, not venturing to 
receive the compliment, my “‘ labor improbus,” has done nothing more than 
recovering the long-lost truth that lay overwhelmed by the efforts of the 
Docti et Prudentes, who have agreed together to make Stephanus’s boasts 
utterly false (Porson 57) by their “‘ glaring evidence,” from (their father) 
father Morin, who began the attack upon his “veracity,” down to the latest 
efforts ‘‘ emergere ex ista nebula typographica.” I can only be represented Wi 
truth, like Bengel (Wetsten 144, Seml. 372), “ ad veterem cantilenam rediens,” 
,.Mr..0, proceeds, “If on publishing the folio the editor had possessed, 
besides the sixteen specified, other seven MSS, from the. royal library, 
‘would neyer have limited his remarks to the sixteen, but haye, boas 
the twenty-three ——.” The reader must observe, that what Mr..0, 
1 hege,, are not the “ yetustissima sedecim scripta exemplaria,”. from, 
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the editor had selected his first text, ‘“‘ superioribus diebus,”’ but the sixteew 
marked documents of the margin, as Mr. O. was pleased to express.it above;— 
‘‘ sixteen manuscripts or authorities of which the various lections were 
collated and placed in the margin of the folio.” Now, if Mr. O. would only: 
have been so kind as to make the distinction that I have so earnestly pressed 
on my readers, and which I fancy to myself is. tolerably evident between one 
of these sixteen “‘ Greek authorities,” and the rest, and of which Mr. O. seems 
to have had some feeling afterwards, when he said, ‘‘ the whole fifteen or sizteew 
MSS. must frequently have stood opposed,”’ (p. 62,) I am confident that his 
“‘ sagacity ’’ would have made him see, as clearly as Hottinger or Heinsius, or 
Casaubon himself could, that a selection was made of ‘‘ Greek authorities” for 
the margin of the folio. The Docti et Prudentes now tell us of the various 
readings being derived from sixteen manuscripts designated by the Greek 
numerals, with the understanding that the first (a) in fact represented the 
Complutensian edition; but Stephanus never did thus “tamper with the 
understanding of others.” He distinctly described the first document that he 
took to oppose to the text of his folio, as editio, and “‘ que fuit excusa,”’ which 
leads me to say, that he gave it with the clear understanding that it was not 
written, but print; and we vulgar and unlearned invariably call manuscript, 
manuscript ; and print, print. Let Mr. Oxlee condescend, then, for one moment 
to join with him and us, to consider the Complutensian N. T. as a printed 
book, with the understanding that it was not written, and then let him say, 
whether Stephanus had not more than one such “ Greek authority” as that. 
If it be admitted that he had, Mr. O. will find it not quite an impossibility 
that “Robert Stephens should be induced to make a partial selection to fur- 
nish opposing readings to the margin of the folio,” (p. 62, 2nd par.,) whether 
I may, or may not, be able to “‘ assign a reason why he determined to select 
only one.” He may learn, that in the year 1550, an editor, in his sober 
senses, might have neglected to enhance the value of his impression, by 
furnishing the various lections of Greek authorities that were in his possession, 
whatever might be the opinion of some learned speculative gentlemen in 1834. 
(P. 62, 2nd par.) 

If Mr. O. should remain unconvinced, I shall request him to turn his arms 
against those who are pleased to assert that the folio is a mere reprint of 
Erasmus. As “‘ the sixteen specified’ contained one of those “ Greek authori- 
ties” which the Docti et Prudentes, upon proper occasions, can denominate 
print, and Stephanus and the unlearned always do, your slander, gentle- 
men, is rebutted—Mr. Oxlee has demonstrated it to be impossible. ‘If the 
editor had possessed” the fifth of Erasmus, or any other printed N. T., “he 
would never have limited his remarks to” the Complutensian. 

** Boasted of the twenty-three.”—Mr. Oxlee has joined issue with me on the 
number of royal MSS. that Stephanus had for his first O mirificam. Mr. O. 
says he had only the eight ‘‘ adduced in the margin” of the folio; 1 say 
that, besides these eight, ‘‘ he had other seven MSS. from the royal library,” 
which he omitted to use for that purpose.” (63, bot.) Now, when Mr. O. 
uses the words “ boasted of the ¢wenty-three,” if he means merely that 
Stephanus must have boasted of the whole number that he received from the 
royal library, I shall readily admit that the criterion which he applies is the 
fairest possible. It is clear, that if Stephanus had to justify his assuming “ Ex 
bibliotheca regia,’’ in his title, and were called upon to produce the MS. from 
which he had taken his text, he must then decide the point at issue between 
Mr. O. and me. He must then declare that he had not followed any one MS., 
but had selected his text from the whole “ copia” which the ‘ bibliotheca 
regia facile suppeditavit ;” and if he would justify his text where all the eight 
of the margin varied from it, he must declare the whole of its amount. 
Here, then, | agree with Mr. Oxlee, and think that Professor Porson was 
reduced to the last extremity for supporting his accusation against Stephanus, 
when, with his consummate judgment, and unrivaled genius, he could 
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‘contend that it was enough, under such circumstances, to tell the Sorbonne! 
‘‘ im general terms, that he was unable to comply with their demand, that: 
the MSS. were-gone out of his hands ;” and when he saw that Stephanus,’ 
in fact, did ‘mention the number that he had received, could venture to 
call it: a‘small mistake—a slight inaccuracy ; and consequently to pass it as 
not worth noticing. But should Mr. O. hold firm to his twenty-three, and 
contend that Stephanus must have boasted of that number, then he must be’ 
told that, being aware how his appeal must terminate if he stated the case 
fairly, he. has been pleased to involve it by two assumptions, in two fallacies ; 
—Ilst, in requiring that Stephanus should boast of the Complutensian as a 
very old written copy ; and 2ndly, that he should declare that his son’s exer- 
tions in Italy had acquired only seven private MSS., when by his son’s own 
statement, he must at least have had seventeen private MSS. ae how- 
ever, Mr. O. honestly to appeal to what Stephanus actually did say, whatever 
it might be, the question is decided. No one will hereafter contend that 
Stephanus did not actually declare before the Sorbonne, that he had been 
furnished with fifteen MSS. from the king’s library; and this he declared at 
the very moment when he presented his folio, the preface of which shews that 
eight only were adduced in the margin. If this proof of his having MSS. 
“which he omitted to use for that purpose” could want—lI might say, if it 
could admit of corroboration—it is supported by Stephanus’s advertisement at 
the end of the first edition of Beza’s Annotations, which quote, not merely the 
eight of the margin, but the other seven. He marks this by saying, “‘ ea 
omnia que in regis Galliarum bibliotheca extant.” The title that he assumed, 
“‘ex bibliotheca regia,” might serve to shew that “ea omnia” must have 
nearly amounted to the number that he boasted, whilst it requires either the 
utter thoughtlessness of our “‘ march of intellect,’”’ or the inconceivable halluci- 
nation of Mill, to read the preface to the O mirificam, and substitute the seven 
private MSS. adduced in the margin of the folio, for the seven royal MSS. 
‘‘ which he omitted to use for that purpose,” when Stephanus, having spoken 
of “‘ ea omnia,” the “copia” that the royal library so easily supplied, adds, 
‘* ex tis, ita hunc nostrum recensuimus —— ” And what does Mr. Oxlee say 
to this declaration in the O mirificam thus supported? Look at p. 62, second 
par. and admire. 

“ Robert Stephens should seem to pretend that his text of the Greek Testa- 
ment was based, not on that of any previous edition, but entirely on the 
authority of his own MSS.” But if you consult Mr. O. alone, he does not 
even “‘ seem to pretend”’ that these MSS. were the copia that the royal library 
easily supplied. This first boast of Stephanus is twice referred to by Mr. O. 
before, and three times afterwards,—six in all; and he has not “ thrown out 
the least hint whatever” of their being the ‘‘ quindecim relata in bibliothecam 
regium qui ei precario data fuerant.”” And | certainly am not astonished at 
this, after the wonderful self-contradiction of Mill had been exposed. But let 
the reader observe, it is by these means that Mr. O. has demonstrated (such 
is his expression) the futility of attempting “to vindicate the veracity of 
Robert Stephens.” If I may venture to say so without giving offence—(and 
1 intend nothing but my own exculpation for having read to my flock the 
authorized version of the N. T. as the word of God,)—I would say to Mr. O. 
vindicate, Sir, your own veracity, for I am myself utterly unable to guess how 
it can be done. 

Mr. O. lays down in this paragraph, with great judgment, a’ second 
criterion, which every man of sense must admit, for deciding the question 
whether the MSS. of the margin were a selection or not. He argues most 
justly, that if there really were, as I stated from Henry’s preface to his second 
edition, between thirty and forty MSS. for the formation of the text of the 
folio, it must have been often in opposition to the whole of the selection for 
the margin. ‘In either case,” says Mr. O. [either of the text being taken 
almost entirely from one single MS., or being elective), the whole fifteen or 
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sixteen MSS. must frequently have stood opposed to the,printed, text,”’,..] aga 
bound to admit this criterion, only venturing to protest against.,‘‘the. state, 
ment, of the whole fifteen or sixteen. manuscripts,”’ .as. the. learned,and 
skilful speculatists denominate the printed. and. written. documente..of the 
margin. Mr. O. ought to have said for, the three. first, divisions .of the 
text, those of the first thirteen MSS, that happened to have the division 
concerned, and for the Revelation the two rs that were taken. when 
the first thirteen failed. Now, if Mr. O. will look at. the margin. of the 
folio, he will find a sufficient number of instances for his test.:, There 
are, if I err not, 118 places in the three first divisions, where the margin tells 
us, that there was not one of the thirteen MSS. or the printed edition that 
supported the text of the folio; and in the last division, he will, I believe, find 
above sixty places in which both the opposing MSS. that were taken on the 
failure of all the others, are against the text. Every one of these does, what 
Mr. O, requires. To a man who does not proceed on the assumption, that the 
editor would be “‘felo de se,” each of these protests that he had MSS, for the 
text ‘‘ which he omitted to use ”’ for the margin. 

In the conclusion of this paragraph (p. 62, 2nd.) we have Mr. O,’s 
palmarian argument for proving the impossibility of a selection for the 
margin. The MSS. which Stephanus adduced there must be better or worse 
than those ‘“‘ which he omitted to use for that purpose,” or they must be, as he 
says, “‘all much alike.” Let us grant that he has proved that the selected 
MSS. could be neither better nor worse. What says he to the third supposi- 
tion? ‘ But if they were all much alike, and the one set quite as good as the 
other, then why should the editor have been led to make so arbitrary a selec- 
tion?”’ Whether 1 am able to answer this question or not, it is a fact that 
Stephanus did make selection of ‘‘ Greek authorities,” and that of both sorts, 
For MSS. with the understanding that they are printed editions, we may appeal 
to the Complutensian which was taken, and the others left. For MSS. which 
the Docti et Prudentes always call MSS., we may appeal to the first thirteen, 
which he ‘adduced in the margin” through the three first divisions, and his 
‘omitting to use for that purpose” the two last. And I am still so far from 
being able to see the obligation under which he lay to give the opposing 
readings of all the ‘‘ Greek authorities” that came within his reach, that J 
think it was a most fair proceeding to give a sample of all—to take some one 
“ex omnibus pene impressis,” which he had collated; to take seven out of 
the fifteen royal MSS. that he had, “ superioribus diebus,” for his O mirificam, 
and six of the private MSS. that he had acquired since; and as he was obliged 
to make a fresh selection for the Revelations, owing to the failure of every one 
of these, to take again one from each set, royal and private, to oppose the 
fourth division. But when facts are overlooked, observe how “ speculative 
men” can decide. ‘‘ Surely either the hypothesis or the conduct of Robert 
Stevens must have been a little foolish.” How great soever may be the claims 
both of Stephanus and his vindicator for this honour, the hypothesis and the 
conduct of R. S. must yield the prize to a third competitor,—viz., to the deci- 
sion of a gentleman sitting calmly in his library in 1834, made without one 
thought of the overwhelming troubles which were then driving the editor from 
his situation and his country. But whoever considers this, and sees the marks 
of haste in the afterwork of the folio for giving opposing readings, so obvious 
in the printed part, might be led to suspect that there was not time for the 
whole of what is required by Mr. O. But there is a fact which I should have 
thought the most careless would have seen, and the most speculative might 
have taken into consideration. The inner margin of the folio, occasionally 
overflowing with the collation of one printed book, and the thirteen MSS, 
first selected, might say whether ‘the conduct of Robert Stephens ”’ was quite 
so foolish as Mr. O. would induce you to believe, in not attempting to give the 
opposing , readings. to his text, from between thirty and forty. MSS:, and 
“ omnibus pyene impressis ;"—and again, whether the hypothesis isat once,to 
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be'rejected for its absurdity in saying, that under the necessity of the case he 
nadie’ a’ selection that gave a fair sample of the whole. 
»T'would; then, again beg my brother Indocti et Imprudentes to use a little of 
that ¢wppwy amoria 30 strongly recommended by Mr. Porson, p. 163. I again 
entreat them not to throw away their New Testaments upon the assurance that 
it contains “forgeries and lies.” When the Docti et Prudentes tell you that 
Stephanus’ had the same fifteen MSS. for the widely-varying text of his 
éditions, and for the margin which so often shews you that the text must have 
Béen ‘selected from other MSS. “‘ which he omitted to use for that purpose,” 
remember that they themselves quote those manuscripts in all parts of the 
N: 'T:} and to an immense amount. When, being bearded with these quota- 
tions, they still undertake to demonstrate that Stephanus must have “ adduced 
in the margin” all the “ Greek authorities” that he had, and laugh at that 
man as a fool who can believe that Stephanus could have thought of giving the 
readings of any thing less than the whole of them,—remember that they are 
demanding of him what they know to have been impossible. 

P. 62, last par., we have the following words :—‘ Now of his unmarked 
MSS. we cannot reckon more than seven.” As Mr. O. chooses to take onl 
the royal MSS. he most certainly “ cannot reckon more than seven”; but if 
he had thought fit to take the private MSS. ‘as well as the royal, according to 
the collator’s own statement (viz., more than thirty with the same summaries, 
one with them in metre—besides all those that had different summaries in 
prose), he must have reckoned seventeen at least, as we have noticed above, 
But this would not do: Mr. O. is struggling here to make out his charge, 
that Stephanus was a liar and a forger, in the two disputed verses of St. John, 
and is stating what MSS. the man had that might contain the text that he 

ve; so “ we cannot reckon” any but royal MSS.,—viz., those that he had 
* superioribus diebus.”” But when Mr. O. comes to state those that omitted 
it, we can reckon private as well as royal, viz. the whole that had been 
acquired at last, whether in Italy orin France. In the same spirit, Mr. O. 
proceeds to say, “‘ Mr. Huyshe himself talks of five.” When Mr. Huyshe 
talked of five, it was distinctly said that these were five unmarked MSS., 
quoted for one single reading in the Catholic epistles. ‘‘ Others,” then, as 

t. O. himself says, “‘ can judge” which fails in “veracity,” Stephanus or 
his accuser. 

But I hasten to the words which the reader has so often had quoted; let 
him now contemplate them as they stand in the original. At the bottom of 
p. 62, Mr. O. says, ‘‘ but there is the evidence of Robert Stephens himself, 
that eight of his MSS.—namely, seven adduced in the margin, and another 
which he omitted to use for that purpose—gave the context without the pas- 
sage, and so bare witness to the interpretation [interpolation].” 

I have a preliminary question—whether Mr. O, had really the evidence af 
Robert Stephens himself, that this marked MS. te “ gave the context with- 
out the passage”? Oh, yes; it must have been from Stephanus himself, for 
“if, on publishing the folio, the editor had possessed, besides the four 
specified, another MS. from the royal library, he would never have limited his 
remarks to the four.” (62, bott.) But then, reader, observe what Mr. O, 
must have concealed from you, by not letting you see the pias where he had 
“ the evidence of Robert Stephens himself.” When Stephanus told Mr, O 
that he had another royal MS. besides the four that are quoted in this 
division, which contained it, he must “ have assigned some reason why he 
had ‘determined to select only “ four of them.” To have publicly acknow-. 
ledged that he had the use “ of this royal MS. in that division, would have 
been no mpre than an act of justice due to his own editorial fame; ‘and ‘to 
have given the reason why he had been induced to make stith ‘a selection, 
would hyye been only an act of common courtesy due to’ the consideration of 
the Christian reader” (62, top). But whether Mr. O. Had the’ fact from 
“the evidence of Robert Stephens himself,” or learnt ft ftdm ‘his’ vindicdtor, 
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it is an indisputable fact, now admitted by the man’s enemies, that in the 
very division which they have singled out as the grand object of their attacks, 
he did “ limit his remarks” to seven of his MSS., four of. which were from 
the royal library, though he had another which contained that division, and 
that, too, a marked MS., and one that came from the royal library. Why, 
this is even superior to the confutation which Bishop Marsh gives to those 
gentlemen who would lead others to profess a belief, that Stephanus had 
the same fifteen MSS., and those fifteen MSS. only “ for his various readings, 
as well as for his three editions’—when his lordship says ¢Michaelis. i., 
p. 856, note 37), “ we must except at least the codex 6.” How bard it is 
to kick against the pricks! My ‘ speculative’ censurer, who, in the close 
of the preceding paragraph, derided me as a fool for thinking it possible that 
Stephanus should “ have been led to make an arbitrary selection” out of the 
whole body of ‘‘ Greek authorities,” to give opposing readings to his text, is 
unable to apply his doctrine even to that one passage, for the expulsion of 
which alone he avows that he makes his accusations, without himself ac- 
knowledging a selection so arbitrary, as even to exclude ec, one of the royal 
marked MSS. Yes, I humbly bless the Almighty Disposer of all events for 
thus bringing the critic who has spoken with the greatest acerbity, thus 
himself ‘‘ to give publicity to the traud.”’ (Christ. Rememb., Feb. 1822, p. 69, 
repeated in Letters to Nolan, 132, lst par.) Besides all the MSS. that are 
cited in that division, or, as he himself states it, ‘‘ besides the seven adduced 
in the margin,” he can himself find one which the man “ omitted to use for 
that purpose ;” why then, if there had been this one only, Robertus ipse 
maxime elegit ea, qu voluit typis exhibere—and there was this one, “ in- 
terea sepositum.” It was possible, then, for him to have “ omitted to use 
for that purpose” any or all of those that the three vouchers tell you ap- 
peared in his book of collations above the marked fifteen. The principle that 
Stephanus could have no MSS. for the formation of the widely-varying text 
of his three editions but what were adduced in the margin, is gone, the 
moment that the docti et prudeates are compelled to admit that there is one 
MS. which he “ omitted to use for that purpose,” whether that principle is 
to be “‘ demonstrated”’ by Mr. Q. or assumed as a self-evident axiom by his 
learned and acute predecessors. This being the case, the testimony of Robert 
to the whole of the royal MSS. being nearly double the number of those that 
are adduced in the margin, and the testimony of Henry and Beza to the 
excess of the whole number of royal and private MSS. above the fifteen 
adduced first and last in the margin, stands as high, in point of the “ veracity” 
of the relaters, as that of their calumniators to their “‘ quindecim tantum,” 
and their knowledge of what they testify not very much inferior. And I 
must still add to this, the fact that the readings of these very MSS., the 
existence of which the calumniators deny, are cited by them themselves in 
all parts of the N. T., and are given by them upon the faith of the three men 
accused. This fact, as we have noticed above, is the foundation of the 
** critical hypothesis,” and although it be passed by wholly unnoticed by Mr. 
Oxlee, I still think, is more in favour of the three vouchers than of their 
slanderers. But to adhere to what Mr. Oxlee has now found out—that 
‘* there is the evidence of Robert Stephens himself, that eight of his MSS., 
namely seven adduced in the margin, and another which he omitted to 
use for that purpose, gave the context without the passage’ — what does 
he think then of learned critics who knew as well as he does now, that 
Stephanus omitted to use for the margin even one of the royal marked 
MSS., and yet could assert “extra omnem dubitationem positum jam est, 
Stephanum non habuisse codices epistolarum catholicarum manuscriptos 
plures quam septem illos”? What does he think of that great man, who 
could upon this ground, and this ground only, declare Stephanus to be 
guilty? ‘“ Mr. Porson,” as his yindicator has himself so truly told us, 
“‘ infers that, as the MSS. cited by Robert Stephens did not contain the verse 
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[the disputed part of the two verses}, he must have inserted it without MS. 
authority. What does he think of a gentleman who, upon the strength of 
this hopeful inference, could pronounce sentence upon Stephanus, and, joining 
in the charge of “ forgeries and lies,’’ would tell the Bishop of Salisbury that 
for the original text of the heavenly witnesses, no other authority can be al- 
leged but that of a printer of the sixteenth century, who must have trans- 
lated it from the corrupted Latin version”? (p. 36.) 

I have yet to notice a declaration at p. 63, where Mr. O., referring to my 
claim, in the opening of the Specimen, to the authority of one of Stephanus’s 
unmarked MSS. for the disputed text, is pleased to say, “‘ he does not con- 
descend to tell us which of these MSS. it was, nor where it is now, nor 
who ever has seen it.” This bears date Oct. 25, 1834; and let the reader 
observe that the Magazine of that very month had just placed ‘before the 
assertor’s eyes the retort upon Mr. Porson’s sarcasm—*‘ they are lost” — 
which is so constantly repeated by his idolaters ; that it upbraids the professor 
as a lagger in love, when he talks of ‘ the coyness of the Grecian beauties— 
tells him of the description of their charms by the happy Beza—intimates 
where they may be found, viz. in the Paris library—in what state they may 
be expected to be found, “ hoc nostro loco mutilandos aut laceros”—points out 
the hand that may be supposed to have performed the necessary operation 
upon them, viz. that of the critic, who said, “ J’assure seulement icy, qu’il 
n’est dans aucun des MSS., dont Ro. Estienne s’est servi ’’ (Emlyn ii. 273) ; 
and distinctly lays down the means of ascertaining the MSS., “ dont Ro. 
Estienne s’est servi,” notwithstanding what Mr. Porson calls “ Dr. Ovid’s 
advice’’ (156) had been so strictly followed. I expected some censure upon 
this, but I confess 1 was not prepared for that which it has received from 
Mr. Oxlee. 

Mr. O., in conclusion, promises remarks on the manner in which I have 
conducted the argument; and | fear he will not be better pleased with the 
manner in which his own attacks are rebutted. I can assure him, however, 
that he will be perfectly satisfied with my manner in what he shall say here- 
after concerning me. 1| shall submit in respectful silence to all that he shall 
lay upon me, being perhaps culpably indifferent as to what may be thought 
of my manner, if my labour in producing facts shall entitle me to the 
character of the Vindicator of Stephanus, and consequently of the received 
text and of the authorized version of the New Testament. 


Francis Huysue. 





NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 





History of the Reformed Religion in France. By the Rev. Edward Smedley. 
Vol. III. London: Rivingtons. 


A very strong opinion was expressed in favour of the two former volumes of 
this history, and as this third and concluding volume is entitled to all the com- 
mendation bestowed upon its predecessors, nothing need be added to what 
was before said, except to announce the fact that the work is now brought 
to a conclusion. This history fills up a gap in our historical library 
which cannot be supplied by any single work either in our own or any 
other language; and the manner in which Mr. Smedley has performed his 
task is above all praise. The judgment of an historian is principally exercised 
in the chofce of his facts, and his taste in selecting such details as are more 
characteristic either of the actors themselves or the manners of the age. In 
these qualities of an historian, Mr. Smedley is not surpassed. It would be 
difficult to mention any writer whose narrative style is more perfect. There 
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is not the least doubt but that the work will take its place as a standard pro- 
duction in that department of our historical literature to which it belongs. 





Russell’s History of the Church in Scotland. Vols. 1. and Il. London: Riv- 
ingtons. 


Tuouen the subject of this work be not in itself a subject of as general or 
enduring an interest as that of Mr. Smedley’s, yet it does scarcely less credit 
to the talents of its author. It would not be easy to name any writing to which 
one could more advantageously direct the reader who wishes to obtain, in a short 
compass, and in an agreeable form, correct notions of the true principles of 
church government. The nature of the subject as well as the events of the times 
in which we live have combined to fix our author’s attention principally upon 
those parts of his materials which throw a light upon the various questions 
relating to the institution of episcopacy. ‘This may perhaps detract from the 
popularity of the work, considered merely as an historical narrative, but it adds 
greatly to its value as an accession tochurch history. We here see the move- 
ment of all the smaller wheels upon which the operations of the great machine of 
church government so materially depends, much more clearly done than in those 
more general histories which, as they embrace a wider field and a larger space, 
are necessarily compelled to deal only with results. The limits of space 
do not allow entering upon a critical examination of Dr. Russell’s History ; 
but the name of its accomplished author, already so advantageously known 
to the learned world, will be sufficient to secure to it that attention which 


is all that it requires to obtain for it a place in the library of every theo- 
logical student. 


Discourses on Elijah and John the Baptist. By the Rev. J. S.M. Anderson, M.A., 
Chaplain to the Queen. London: Rivingtons. 8vo. 1835. 


Tuese will doubtless be very popular discourses, and deserve to be so. They 
are quite sound in principle, and are written in a spirited, flowing, and affec- 
tionate style. Mr. Anderson presses home on the conscience of his audience 
the great practical truths of the gospel in a manner highly creditable to his 
own heart and feelings, and calculated to make a deep impression on them. It 


were much to be wished that all popular preachers preached as soundly and 
as usefully. 


Ten Discourses on the Life of Moses. By the Rev. M. Anderson, M.A., of East 
Dulwich Chapel. London: Rivingtons. 12mo. 1834. 


Mr. ANperson is a strong and animated writer, with a good deal of vigorous 
thought, and much of earnestness and affection in his sty le. His volume is one 
of much present interest and future promise. In pp. 256 and 257, may it be 
suggested to him, that the modes by which the heart is brought to God are not 
uniform—that, although deep repentance for sin must always be a part of the 
Christian character, circumstances may produce it sooner or later in the 
Christian course; in shurt, that we cannot foretel, as uniform in order, all 
the steps of the Christian life? 


A Summary View and Explanation of the Writings of the Prophets. By 
J. Smith, D.D., Minister of the Gospel at Campbelton. 4 New Edition, by 
the Rev. P. Hall. London: Leslie. 1835. 12mo. 

Tuts book is an analysis of each chapter of the Books of the Prophets, so as 

to give the bearing and scope of each, and thus of the whole book. It is 

respectably executed, and has been already popular. The preliminary obser- 
vations on the style of prophecy are very common-place, and lay down very 
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decidedly 4 ag points not decided on, as to double senses, &c. The author 
says in p. 1, that ‘‘ many prophecies are somewhat dark till events explain 
them.” Others would say that all are so; but Dr. Smith says in p. 3, that 
we can understand in general those which relate to the future, and that the 
Jews would not have been blamed had not this been so. This is anything but 


true. The Jews were blamed for not believing when events made the prophecy 
clear. 





Chronological and Geographical Chart of the Gospels, with a Key. By R. 
Mimpriss. 

Tuts is a cheaper form of Mr. Mimpriss’s very useful and well-executed 

Pictorial Chart, which will be very acceptable to many whose pockets do not 

enable them to purchase the larger one. 





A Second Letter to the Rev. H. J. Rose, containing Strictures on Milner’s 
Church History. By J. R. Maitland. London: Rivingtons. 


Mr. Mairianp has more than redeemed the promise made in the Nofiees to 
Correspondents of last Number, and has shewn that patience of labour and 
diligence of research which are qualities of the highest value in a church 
historian. It is to be hoped that persons interested in this discussion will 
give up their unjust complaints about the inquiry into Milner’s book being 
a reflexion on the dead. If it is not free to discuss the historical value of 
such a book without such imputations, what is free? The question now is, 
is Milner an accurate or trustworthy historian? Will any one who reads 
Mr. Maitland’s pamphlet, and adduction of passages, say that he is? Will it 
be right in Mr. Raikes, or any other persons, to go on recommending Milner 
without examining these chapter-and-verse charges, which have nothing to do 
with party or feeling, but with Milner’s general character as an historian? 





Italy, with Sketches of Spain and Portugal. By the Author of “ Varuex.” 


Tuis publication is noticed simply for the reason, that the writer of these 
lines having seen it extravagantly lauded in Reviews, and not having formed 
exactly the same opinion of it’ which some other persons seem to have 
done, would caution others against considering it as a family book, or sup- 
posing that it may be placed with impunity upon the shelves to which more 
approved travellers of the present or past times may be consigned. He admits 
that it is written in an easy, brilliant, and pointed style; that, without display - 
ing scholarship, it exhibits, what is better, the fruits of scholarship in the 
perfect command of the English language ; that it possesses both humour and 
graphic power; that here and there are scattered, at random, principles 
of an exquisite taste in the fine arts; and, lastly, that it describes, with appa- 


rent faithfulness, though not perhaps without some exaggeration, the state of 


manners amongst the higher orders in Italy, &c., about fifty years since, just 
before the great concussion which overwhelmed the few elements of good, and 
shook up all the dregs of evil in continental society. Still it is a book from 
which little valuable information can be acquired, and which a parent would 
do well to keep from the eyes of his children. 

The first tour bears the date of 1780. Every one delights in being the 
companion of a traveller, and becoming acquainted with his habits. In this 
instance, the author is by no means backward in making himself the hero of 
his own tale; but so intangible a character was scarcely ever represented—a 
mystic youth, highly accomplished, and capable of adding to his knowledge 
in no trifling degree, but living anywhere rather than in the scenes before 
him; lost in reveries, the object of which he does not attempt to convey to 
his reader, if indeed he does not hide them from himself. Wherever he goes 
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he drops, as it were by magic, into the best society; and far from being over- 
grateful for the attention paid to him, forthwith he rushes out of it, to live to 
a world of his own creation, jotting down occasionally a few clever notices of 
the parties which he deserts or despises, and devoting pages, without end, to 
the admiration of his favourite day-dreams. 

One always suspects these day-dreams. An education, of a severer character 
perhaps than that of the author of “‘ Vathek,” has taught the lesson that a 
contemplative life is not always an innocent one, and that there are ‘‘ mala 
mentis gaudia” which are to be carefully avoided by those who would learn, 
what even a Pagan instructor may teach them, “ Xaiperw cat AvTeobar dng Ace.” 
Most septuagint gentlemen place little value on the romantic effusions of their 
early years, but these have been corked up for half a century, and are now 
steamed forth upon the public. It is only to be regretted that there are per- 
sons who applaud this conservatism. 

But what is particularly objectionable, ts the language employed in speaking 
of matters that touch upon religious subjects; as, for instance, in describing 
the celebrated picture of ‘“‘ The Marriage of Cana,” by Paul Veronese, our 
author, after dwelling with rapture upon the gorgeous wedding garments of 
every plait and hue worn by the company, proceeds farther to describe them 
as a genteel assemblage, acquainted with the modes of the time, and accus/omed 
to miracles. One can pardon a hit at Romish superstitions from a volatile 
young protestant, but this is a Gibbonian sneer at the Bible. In the same 
way he talks of the comfort he derived from finding out a priest who was of 
the same faith with himself. And what do our readers suppose that this faith 
was? Why, they both believed in one Paisiello ; and so he goes on applying 
the most serious phrases that can be selected to this happy union of sentiment 
with respect to the merits of a public singer. 

In the second tour, in 1787, there is not so much reverie as in the former 
tour, but the natural effect of such indulgences is evident enough in a more 
decided development of a prurient imagination. 





Biblical Cabinet, Vol. VII. 


Plank’s Introduction to Sacred Philology. Clark, 
Edinburgh. 1834. 


Some approbation was expressed on a former occasion of the plan of this 
work, and it is, therefore, necessary to look to the execution of the plan, on 
which everything will depend. An observation which occurs at once is, that 
there is no use in having so many treatises on interpretation. A great part of 
them tell us only what plain common sense would suggest as rules of interpre- 
tation, and reading these is so much lost time. There seems, to be sure, in most 
of them, a portion which is false and mischievous; and there is a long list of 
books, good and bad, without any warning as to their nature. One thing which 
is very provoking is to find so much stress laid on what is called the Gram- 
matico-Historical Interpretation, as if, in as far as it is true, it were anything 
new to us.* In its extent, indeed, it is new, and long may it be so. For 
what the German school seeks to do by it is, to exclude inspiration altogether. 
If the Bible is entirely like any other book, and to be read evactly in the same 
way, what becomes of the exercise of God’s Spirit on the writer or the 
reader? Do the advocates of this style of interpretation wish to go this 
length? The Germans did. But do they who give us so many of their 
works, and praise them so much, wish this, and wish to accept the theory of 
accommodation in the German fashion? Do they wish to chain down our 
Lord himself, and, by their rules, to prevent his words from ever rising above 
the most common and every-day meaning which can be attached to them? 


————— - ee ———_- —- - ee ee 


* Mr. Coneybeare, and Dr. French, and Mr. Skinner, seem to consider it as a 
What ground ts there for this? 


novelty to the English church. 
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In the case before us, the translator evidently feels this, and tells us, in his 
notes, (see pp. 149-152, note vil. in the Appendix,) that he thinks that 
Plank would push the thing too far, that he has been obliged to alter, modify, 
and omit. Now this is a serious objection to this publication. Why give us 
mischief perpetually? Why make it necessary, as in the case of Ammon’s 
most silly and miserable trash, to have an antidote in the note by having 
poison in the text? There are two more treatises on interpretation coming 
out in this work. They are not wanted, and, in as far as they partake of this 
spirit, will be mischievous, and will tend, as far as they have any effect at all, 
to lower our reverence for scripture. It may be said that this particular book 
seeks to correct some of the German extravagances. This is very true. It 
was written forty years ago, when the accommodation-madness was at its 
height ; and the seeking to correct the height of that madness, was making so 
many steps backwards towards a sound faith. But, as the principle is ad- 
mitted in this book, while it has never been so among us, with us it is making 
so many steps forward to a false and degraded view. Men’s standard will be 
lowered, even where they do not admit the evil principles themselves, 

What, again, is the use of the long lists of books? Be it remembered that 
most of these are forgotten in Germany ; that these new lights have long ago 
been extinguished there, because the Neologists have newer, and that the 
critical authority of such of these books as ever had any is gone. But if the 
were not so, would not the Leipsic fair list be just as useful to English 
students, since no remarks, admonition, or direction about these books is given? 
It is on such long lists as these, however, that the fame of German learning in 
divinity mostly rests. The writer has always looked in vain for real scholarship 
among the German divines, except in three or four cases, and they who are 
perpetually repeating, parrot-like, without examination, this note of German 
learning, are doing very serious harm to English learning. 





Essay on Church Patronage; or, a Brief Inquiry, on the ground of Scripture 


and Antiquity, into the people’s right of choosing their own Ministers, Black- 
wood: Edinburgh. 1835. 


Tue subject of church patronage is continually rising in importance through- 
out England as well as Scotland. The dissenters find that the people’s 
‘right divine and indefeasible”’ of choosing their own minister, is the strong- 
hold of what is termed the voluntary system, and are urging the claim every- 
where with indefatigable zeal. They are much assisted in their pernicious 
labours by the unguarded concessions made by Bingham, Bilson, Field, 
Rattray, Father Paul, and other eminent ecclesiastical antiquaries, from 
whom sounder views might have been expected. It is absolutely necessary 
to put down this popular pretension, for the people never will be satisfied 
if what they conceive to be their right is not conceded to them. It is matter 
of surprise that no writer on either side of the Tweed has attempted, since 
the establishment of the Voluntary Church Association, to take up the ques- 
tion on the grounds of scripture and antiquity. This service is, however, now 
performed in a pamphlet of no common learning, research, and ability, and the 
subject is so handled, that, if argument were of much use in these days, we 
should not hear much more of the people’s right to choose their own minister. 





Charges, &c., delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Barbados. By the 
Right Rev. W. H. Coleridge, D.D., Bishop of Barbados, &e. London ; 
Rivingtons. 1835. 8vo. pp. 350. 


Tuts volume “ exhibits fully the peculiar character of a West-Indian diocese, 
the nature and increasing extent of the wants of the people,” and com- 
mends them to the faithful zeal and abundant liberality “of the members of 
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our pure and apostolic church,” as its admirable author states. Anything 
more interesting or more important than such a statement, from such a 
source, it is difficult to imagine. The truly pastoral character of the charges, 
the eloquence and piety of the sermons, and the importance of the statistics 
at the close, make this one of the most valuable books which have come from 
the press for a very long time. The public will learn from it, not only the 
wants of the diocese of Barbados, but the inestimable blessing which it 
enjoys in such a head as Bishop Coleridge. 


The Book of the Heart; or, Plain Meditations. By the Rev. James Jones, 
M.A., of New Church. Oxford: Talboys. 12mo. 


A pLeasinG volume of really Christian and practical meditations. 





“An Exposition of Romans 1X. ; with the Banner of Justification Displayed. By 


J. Goodwin, M.A. To which is added, Eipnvopayta, with a Preface. By 
T. Jackson. London: Baynes and Son. 1835. 8vo. pp. 530. 


‘Tne public owes some gratitude to Mr. Jackson (the eminent Wesleyan) for 
the republication, in so very handsome a form, of this standard work of 
Goodwin's, in which the Arminian doctrine is most ably advocated. Good- 
win’s ironical preface to the lord mayor and aldermen, as a theological coun- 
cil, is first-rate in its way. 


New England and her Instituttons. By one of her Sons. Seeley and Burn- 
side. 1835. 


Tn1s is a very amusing portrait of New England, by a New Englander, a 
clever, coarse man, sketching, with deep interest, scenes to which he has been 
long familar. The religious sketches are most curious, and are, certainly, 
anything but favourable to the voluntary system, The English editor has put 
in some very valuable remarks. Among other things he shews, that a table 
of the Religious in America, given in the work (from an American periodical), 

makes the Christians there more than seventeen millions, while the whole 
population, in 1830, was under thirteen! The chapter called ‘ ‘The Church,” 
and the perfect insensibility of the author to the flat contradiction between his 
facts and inferences is very amusing. ‘The History of the Village Choir is as 
odd as anything can well be. 





Delineations, Graphical and Descriptive, of Fountain Abbey. By J. and H. 8. 
Storer. With Historical Notices. Quarto. pp. 158. Longman and Co., 
London; Stevenson, Cambridge ; Langdale, Ripon. 


Tuts volume will be a source of great pleasure and interest to all who delight 
in seeing the architectural remains of our country beautifully illustrated by 
the art of engraving. The “ Graphical Delineations” consist of sixteen fine 
engravings, and two vignettes ; whilst the “‘ Descriptive and Historical No- 
tices,” which accompany them, furnish very interesting details respecting this 
beautiful ruin and its former denizens. The Appendix gives, among other 
matter, some curious extracts from John de Wageby’s poem, called, “ Clavis 
Scientix.” John de Wageby was a monk of Fountain’s Abbey in the four- 
teenth century; and these extracts are taken from the selections, published by 
Mr. Walker, from the MS. of the late Mr. Heber. 


Sermons; by the Rev. H. Gauntlett. With a Memoir of ihe Author. In 
2 vols. London: Seeley and Burnside. 1835. 


No one can read the account of Mr. Gauntlett, by his daughter, without 
being impressed with a complete belief that he was a very excellent man, 
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though they may not agree in his views, nor approve of the way in which his 
biographer speaks of many persons and things. Mr. Gauntlett writes clearly and 
pleasantly, and these volumes will doubtless be very acceptable to those who 
agree in his views. Miss Gauntlett has added some letters of the poet 
Cowper, for the purpose of shewing that religion was not the cause of his 
melancholy. There can be no doubt that there was derangement about him 
from an early period, and, consequently, it would be extremely unjust to 
impute his sufferings to religion. But these letters prove nothing, one way or 
the other. They are as painful letters as can be imagined—an account of the 
feelings of a man of high genius believing himself irrecoverably lost, and 
beyond God’s power to retrieve. They are full of genius and of beauty, but 
such melancholy exhibitions of human infirmity should never be published. 





Sermons on the Gospels. By the Rev. James Wheeler. 2 vols. London: 
Keating. 

TnHese are sermons by a Roman catholic clergyman, and consequently it 

will not be expected that anything should be said as to their doctrine. 

But they deserve most honourable and respectful mention for their classical 

and scholar-like composition, for their gentle and Christian feeling, and for 

their true and genuine piety. 


An Address to the Curates of the Church of England on Church Reform. By 
a Clergyman of the Establishment. Norwich: Printed for Simpkin and 
Marshall. 1833. 

Ir any one likes to waste half-a-crown in seeing a clerygyman (if he be one) 

exhibit his Christian temper by abusing his brethren—his veracity and charity, 

by representing a large mass of them as mere idlers, hunters, and card-players 

—his wisdom, by representing all incumbents as revelling in riches, &c., or 

his judgment by repeating, as novelties, in the dullest way, all the old thousand 

times-repeated tales about the offences caused by the phrases ‘most re- 
ligious,” and the rest of the regular list of sins of the liturgy, he had better 
buy this pamphlet. Or if a dissenter likes to see the Christian way in which 
this clergyman ridicules the ¢wang and cant of the conventicle, and his exceed- 
ing reprobation of such vulgar persons as dissenting ministers thinking of 
taking orders, he too had better expend his money on this work. The writer’s 
sovereign remedy for all evil is, the popular election of all clergy. But, with the 
true Puritan feeling, after denouncing all prelates, and potentates, and all their 
riches, he is inclined to keep a very fast grasp of the tithes. He could find at 
least 500 better pamphlets than his own, written by the presbyterian ministers 
in King Charles’s time—better (bad as they are) in sense and in Christian 
temper. As to wasting time in refuting propositions for popular elections 
of clergy—or, in other words, for getting rid of the gospel, by inventing a 
system in which that only shall be preached which the corrupt heart of man 
will receive with pleasure—it would be too idle. And everything else in this 
pamphlet has been said and answered so often, that it would be equally idle to 
undertake that part. Indeed, it is so precisely like twenty or thirty which 
came out three or four years ago, that it may very likely be one of them with 

a new title-page. They went on till every one was weary, and the authors 

found that publishing their wisdom cost and lost them some 30/. or 401, 

a-piece, and that nobody read it after all. This gentleman is trying his for- 

tune now that the swarm of similar productions has passed away. 


= 





The Voluntary System. Parts III.,1V., and V. Rivingtons. 


Ir is to be hoped that this short, amusing, curious, and instructive work is as 
widely read as it ought to be. It is a complete exposure of the minutiz of the 
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voluntary system, by one who knows it well, in a perfectly Christian temper. 
They would be strange persons who could deliberately leave the “compulsory” 
for the “ voluntary ” system after reading these pamphlets. 





Speeches delivered at a Meeting held to present a Bible, &c., to the Rev, Hammond 
Roberson, of Heald’s Hall. 


Mr. Roserson is a gentleman whose talents, high character, and muni- 
ficent sacrifices of money and time to the church, deservedly command the 
respect and gratitude of all who knowthem. The neighbouring clergy did 
themselves the honour of shewing their sense of his services by a present of 
splendid books, and held a meeting to present them. The speeches of Mr. 
Atkinson and Mr. Roberson will be read with sincere pleasure by all who 
desire to uphold high principles. And Mr. Gathercole will, if he will control 
his expressions, be able to render signal service to the church. Altogether, 
the occasion, the meeting, and the sentiments, do the highest honour to all 
the parties concerned. 





The Morning and Evening Prayers of the Church of England in Hebrew. 
London: Duncan and Co. 


Tuis translation comes from the London Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews, and is highly creditable to them in every way. Their 
object is to obtain the criticisms of Hebraists before the publication of the 
entire prayer-book, in order to avoid errors, and they hope in every successive 
edition to get more and more corrections. This is the plan dictated by good 
sense, and the only one which will answer. ‘They state that many of the 
foreign Jews consider Christianity as an idolatrous system and without any 
public prayers. ‘The Jews, again, think that no prayer should be offered ex- 
cept in Hebrew. If, therefore, we wish them to read our liturgy, it must be 
in Hebrew. 





Memoir of Bishop Heber. By Thomas Taylor, Author of “The Life of 
Cowper.” London: Hatchards. 12mo._ pp. 512. 


Mr. Taycor, just as in his Life of Cowper, has given, in a compendious form, 
most of the interesting details of the life of the admirable Bishop Heber. 
He has great good feeling, and an earnest wish to avoid giving offence. 
Before another edition he should get some fiiend to read the work, and free it 
from a few vulgarisms and errors, such as writing him, taking up his degree, 
inducted (for presented), the constant use of the doctor and his lordship, §c. &c. 





Or three works published in Numbers, and spoken of with the praise which is 
their full due, one (Billington’s Architectural Director) is just finished, and 
a very useful work it is; while the others, Beattie’s Switzerland, and the 
Memorials of Oxford, are going on with their usual beauty. 





MISCELLANEA. 


DIOCESAN SOCIETIES FOR BUILDING CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Ir may be right to call the attention of those who are anxious to promote that 
most important object, the building churches and chapels, to the views on 
which the Church Building Society has proceeded—namely, to give no assist- 
ance to the building of any church or chapel which either has not a district 
attached to it, or, if that is not the case, where the minister is not dependent 
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on ihe incumbent of the parish. They who desire to uphold our parochial 
system, in which the cure of souls is committed to one person in chief, who 
believe that to be a wise and beneficial system, and who dread the setting up 
altar against altar—i. e., the placing one clergyman in another's parish, but 
in a condition of entire indepe ndence—will take care that their contributions 
to diocesan societies are devoted to cases which fall within one or other of 
these two descriptions—viz., churches with a specitic district cut off from the 
mother parish and committed to the minister of the new church, or churches, 
the minister of which is dependent on the parish minister. ‘Chere is a great 
tendency just now to build churches, the patronage of which is placed in 
certain trustees, who will appoint incumbents wholly without reference to the 
parish priest, and who, consequently, will not act with him. 

It should be noticed as a curious fact, that the two dioceses of Chester and 
Lichfield and’ Coventry, have alone received above one-fourth of the whole 
sum expended by the Church Building Society. It may surely be doubted 
whether other dioceses would not do well to direct their efforts to replenish 
the treasury of the London Society. It was stated in one of the meetings of 
the Lichfield Diocesan Society, that the London Society’s rules allowed them 
only to give one-fourth of the expense to be incurred in each case, and that this 
was a reason for the formation of the Diocesan Society, as the parishes were 
so poor that this aid is not enough. But on coming to figures, it appears that 
the London Society has given more than one-third to the cases in Lichfield. 
How is this? 


A SMALL HARVEST OF REFORM PLANS, 


Tur “ Times” has in one day’s paper, from various correspondents, the fol- 
lowing :— 

‘‘ A Friend to the Church” recommends that the principle of not touching 
vested interests shall be rigorously adhered to, but that all large incomes shall, 
nevertheless, be immediately touched—that, besides all the munisterial re- 
forms, church patronage should be reformed, and the people be allowed ta 
have great influence in electing their ministers. ‘Then this kind writer ad- 
vises that the txcomes of all church sinecures, aud the overplus of all redundant 
church sinecures, and of all unnecessary chapter situations, shall be thrown 
into a fund for effecting the leading object of ministerial reform—that impro- 
priations should be made to contribute—that ‘ the best application of Queen 
Anne’s bounty should be a part of the preparation of the church reform.’ 

Oh! happy we! who have such clear and wise heads busy about us. 

Then “W. H. E.,” Oxon, states, with most unblushing falsehood, that the 
curate’s stipend is fixed by law at 80/. per annum, and demands that it shail 
be increased according to the benefice and population; the said ** W. H. E.” 
knowing full well that this is the lowest salary which the law atlows, and in 
parishes only where the population is under 300, and that in all other cases it 
rises progressively with the population, and that the curate has the whole liv- 
ing, if it does not amount (as may often be the case) to the sum which the 
law allots to the curate. ‘‘ W. H. E.” wishes to see the imperiousness of 
the higher clergy restrained, (by law, doubtless,) and the curate better paid. 

“H.R.” wishes translation of bishops to be done away, except to London, 
York, and Canterbury. 

A “ Conservative” says, that no reform will be satisfactory unless two- 
thirds of the parish approve the appointment. Indeed reform will be a farce 
without this. All church property should be thrown into one fund ; the 
bishops turned out of the House of Lords, and allowed 3000/. a year each ; 
Deans and chapters done away with, and their money used for general church 
purposes. ‘Then church rates should be done away, &c. Ke. 


Vou. VIl.— March, 1835. 3°¢ 
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** Orthodox” thinks fewer stalls would be wanted, and that 5001. a year 
would be enough for each (an opinion in which very many prebendaries would 
most gladly concur) ; that no stall should ever be given to the incumbent of a 
living ; and that pluralities should be done away ; while ‘‘ A Constant Reader” 


contents himself with the great suggestion of doing away pews instead of 
deans and chapters. 


When persons of such unity of purpose, such accuracy of information, and 
such clearness of view, form the pressure without, we have every prospect of a 
sound, sweeping, and sensible reform. Another gentleman proposes, on an- 
other day, that, to provide church-room, we should have three or four short 
services on the Sundays instead of our feast days. 


** Amicus Ecclesia” deals in generals, and only wishes the English clergy 
to be more like a “a college of fishermen” than a “ college of cardinals.” (It 


is to be hoped he did not see the scarlet dresses worn at the opening of Con- 
vocation.) 


But, for good sense and practical views, the “ Morning Advertiser’ itself 

beats all these gentlemen at once. Thus speaks that ingenuous and sensible 
ti 

‘* Do justice to the working clergy—equalize the incomes as far as, con- 
sistently with the discharge of duties and the proper reward of genius 
and talent, they can be equalized—let talent in the church be rewarded 
as talent is rewarded in all other professions—let every clergyman of the 
church have, as he ought to have, the income which befits a gentleman who 
has expended a large sum upon his education—put an end to church-rates 
and all other burdens which bear upon those who do not belong to the church ; 
and what more does the country want?) What more does it require? What 
more do the great body of the clergy wish for? To talk of the building of 
more churches in the present day, when those already built are not half filled, 


is to return to the age of darkness, and to raise enemies to the church where 
enemies did not previously exist.” 


That is to say, do at once what is impossible—viz., the whole income of the 
church being now known to be such that (taking the gross amount, with hardly 
any deduction, and at a valuation of three or four years ago) each clergy- 
man could not have more than 280/., take care to let each clergyman have 
the income of a gentleman who has had an expensive education, and then 
reward talent by much higher incomes, &c., &c. 


Ifthe “ Morning Advertiser,” however, bears the bell for good sense, the 
* Globe” has it for veracity very decidedly, and is not much behind in accu- 
racy of information :— 

“ We do not admit that the numbers of the clergy are insufficient to afford 
religious instruction to their flocks; and we contend that, even if additional 
labourers should be necessary, the revenues of the church, if properly dis- 
tributed and applied, are already abundantly sufficient to supply the deficiency. 
The truth is, that it is not so much in the number of its ministers that the 
establishment is defective, as in the number of those who actually perform 
service for the remuneration they receive. There is seldom a deficiency of 
churches; but how often does the church stand empty while the congregation 
flock to the dissenting chapel! If the population of London has increased, so 
also have its churches. The eye of the spectator is bewildered by the muiti- 
tude of steeples which surround him on every side. And the same holds good 
in proportion of the provincial cities and towns. Where is the village that 
has not its church? Yet where is the one in which the dissenting chapel 
does not wean away from its more exalted competitor a large proportion of its 
congregation? It is not in the want of churches or of ministers, therefore, 
that» we are to look for the cause of the progress of the dissent. It is in the 
want of suitable habits and strict discipline in the established clergy. Ja nine 
sastanees oud of ten the eslablished clergyman is not the pastor of kis flock.” 
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Now, out of 10,560 parishes (noticed in the returns of two or three 
years ago) 6333 incumbents do their own duty. (Probably many more, 
for there were 81 recent presentations, 115 vacancies, and 595 returns not 
come in.) We find, too, that 2080 are non-resident on other benefices 
because they are resident on these, and that there are 2837 resident curates. 
A man cannot be in two places at once; and if you charge him with 
being a pluralist, do not make him guilty of a doudle crime by charging 
him with not accomplishing this impossibility. Yes, the ‘“ Globe” will say, 
but we complain, then, of this vast accumulation of preferment. Figures 
are awkward things. Out of all the curates employed, 2548 are employed 
on livings below 300/. a year, while there are only 1139 employed on 
livings above that value. So that it is the poverty, not the riches, of the 
livings which causes non-residence and pluralities. But see the veracity 
of the “ Globe.’’ There being 8970 parishes with resident incumbents 
or curates, and 770 served by non-resident curates—i. e., 9740 parishes ac- 
counted for, and in them 6333 being served by the incumbents—i, e., fvo- 
thirds,—the ‘‘ Globe’’ says there is only one-tenth so served. 

It is curious that these two papers are equally apprehensive of the io 
of new churches. With equal veracity they declare that they are not wanted, 
that those at present are empty, and the dissenting chapels full. 


CHURCH PROPERTY. 
(From the “ Christian Advocate.”) 


“ Ir is not a little singular that in this country alone so much difficulty 
should be experienced as to the right of Parliament to resume the property of 
the Church, and to apply its proceeds to secular purposes. On the continent 
no such difficulty exists. Within the last twelvemonth, in Greece and in Por- 
tugal, church lands have been sequestrated, convents suppressed, and their 
property sold by public auction. By this means Portugal has been enabled not 
only to liquidate its national debt, but even to deposit a surplus sum in the 
state coffers; while, at the same time, the seats of monastic seclusion have 
been transformed to hospitable villas. In France and Germany the whole 
ecclesiastical establishment has repeatedly been remodelled, and it is impos- 
sible to refrain from wondering how an antiquated prejudice, exploded in all 
civilized Europe, should have found shelter in this island. Perhaps some 
explanation of this surprising appearance may be gathered from the checkered 
and eventful history of those continental countries. Repeatedly the theatre of 
war during the last half century, the property of both church and state has re- 
peatedly changed its owners. Cathedrals were occasionally converted into magazines 
of ammunition, University halls were garrisoned by the outposts of Napoleon; and 
foreign jurists, seeing these great changes realized in the way of fact and event, 
became habituated to the notion that the supreme power of the state could dispose 
at pleasure of institutions, before which antiquity would otherwise have placed its 
shield. Whether these circumstances can be regarded as fully explaining the 
continental and insular divergence of opinion we have just alluded to, certain 
it is, that even in elementary treatises of law, the doctrine has long been re- 
cognised, that institutions designed for perpetuity, such as entails, hospitals, 
or churches, are revocable at the option of the state. And yet this doctrine, 
commonly received abroad, is so unknown, or at least so unacceptable, to\Lord 
Stanley and his friends, that on Mr. Ward’s motion they seceded from -the 
Ministry, thereby disowning a principle which all Europe besides has been 
forward to embrace.’’— Caledonian Mercury. ia 
This paragraph is recommended to particular notice. Surely it must. be 
written by a Tory churchman, assuming Radicalism as a veil. 1s Radicalism 
so honest as this?—or so simple? Strange, indeed, that a notion which has 





aa 
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‘arisen from the property of both Church and State constantly changing 
hands, from the country being the theatre of war, and churches turned fats 
magazines, should be unacceptable to any one! Such things are so pleasant 
that every one must wish to see the same causes followed by the same results 
in England! 


os ~ a a eee 


WELSH CLERGY, 
(From the “ Morning Chronicle.”’) 


“A Rev. Gentleman who distinguishes himself as an active partisan of the 
aa, candidate, in the late election for the Carnarvonshire boroughs, the Rev. 
J. W. Trevor, Vicar of Carnarvon, a Rural Dean, Treasurer of the diocese, and 
examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Bangor, has, since the publicity given 
to the ministerial views of Church Reform, been presented. by that Right. 
Reverend Father in God to a rectory in Anglesey, worth 900/. a year. Now, 
the parish is large and populous, and the people understand only Welsh, awhile 
the Rev. J. W. Trevor, on the other hand, only understands English; for a 
month has not passed since he refused the Chairmanship of the Carnarvonshire 
Quarter Sessions, ‘ because he considered himself incompetent for the office, as 
he did not understand the Welsh language.’ ”’ 

It is not possible at this moment to consult Mr. Trevor as to the exact 
terms in which he couched his refusal as to the office of Chairman. But so 
false is the declaration that he does not know Welsh, that when presented to 
the vicarage of Carnarvon, sixteen or eighteen years ago, he was not allowed 
to take possession of it till he had satisfied the proper persons in the parish 


of his perfect competency to officiate in Welsh, and of his wide knowledge 
of the language. 


VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. 
(Zo the Editor of the British Magazine. ) 


Srr,—You wish to collect facts, and I send you the following as a specimen 
of the working of the Voluntary System, and of the truly independent and 
affluent state in which the ministers of religion must be placed, by being left 
to the “‘ liberality”’ of the people. A parishioner, in comfortable circumstances, 
and to whom, on all occasions, | had shewn every kindness in my power, 
being taken dangerously ill, I visited him; he appeared to be deeply affected 
with my ministrations, and frequently, with abundant tears, exclaimed, that 
he never could be sufficiently grateful for the attention I had paid him, and the 
comfort I had afforded him. He recovered. About three months after this 
my collector came to him for certain dues which (though generally paid 
through the parish) some had refused, and which he knew I was deterred from 
enforcing, not from any doubt of their legality, but because expense and other 
inconvenience would follow to a great extent. The grateful man refused the 
payment. His portion was two-shillings-and-eight-pence. 
I am, Sir, &c, Pastor, 





( From the Christian Advocate.) 


GenTLEMEN,—I am one of the unfortunate trustees of the Coventry chapel, 
whom the preachers, with their usual good faith, have left to shift for them- 
selves. The old chapel not being genteel enough, either in form, furniture, or 
situation, they must have a new one, let the trustees suffer as they might. 
Nevertheless, they have no objection to use those trustees as a stalking-horse, 


as the following simple statement of the case will shew :— 
There is 6207. debt on the old chapel. The trustees have had to pay the 
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interest out of their own pocerte for the last two or three years, not being 
informed thereof till 5007. of the debt was called in, with the interest due 
thereon. Part of this 5007. the trustees have had to borrow of bankers at 
Coventry on their own bond, The chapel wanted repairs; but rather than 
the preachers would, by the desire of the trustees, have it put in repair, and 
continue at it, they left it, and hired the Lancasterian school at 10. a-year, 
with this determination, that the trustees should pay the debt onthe old 
chapel, and do as they could with it. The preachers got leave from Con- 
ference to beg through the Connexion, which was done, ostensibly for the 
double purpose of paying the debt on the old chapel and building the new. 
The result is not known to the trustees of the Society; because, according to 
usage, the superintendent of Coventry, and Mr. Mason, of London, are the 
receivers. But there was a bazaar at Coventry that produced more than 133i., 
and several individuals subscribed 116/.; the trustees, however, have to pay 
620/., with the interest thereon, the preacher and his party allowing 751, for 
the farniture of the old chapel, which cost 400/., and 1501, towards the 
liquidation of the debt. We have had the chapel put up to auction, and 
would have sold it for 250/., but could get no bidder, owing to the depression 
of trade. It cost about 1,600/. ‘It is remarkable that no ground suitable 
can be got to build on, and that only one trustee (and he a poor man) has 
been obtained for the new chapel. The inhabitants of Coventry generall 
think the old place the most suitable. The trustees were willing to give 1004. 
to be rid of all responsibility, and they were led to believe that the preachers 
had agreed to it; but no. It is well known that the old chapel might be 
put in good repair for 2001.; besides taking out of it space for a Sunday- 
school capable of holding two hundred children. Some of the trustees are 
dead; some have left England; some are very poor, not having a shilling to 
give. The burthen, therefore, falls oppressively on the very few that. are 
left. We fondly imagined that the money collected was for the liquidation of 
the debt upon the old chapel, as well as for the building of the new, and that 
honesty would require the payment of the debt on the old chapel before the 
erection of the new building was begun; but it appears we were in both 
respects mistaken. For my part, I ventured to think that it would be but 
just, rather than the trustees should have to pay money out of their own 
pockets, which must be a great inconvenience to some, and—if each must pay 
his share—productive of loss and, perhaps, ruin to others, to adopt the plan 
acted upon in the case of the Theological Institution, and out of so much 
collected for the cause of Missions, the Contingent Fund, and the profits re- 
sulting from an extraordinary demand for the Watchman, appropriate some 
portion to our relief, rather than make the trustees unjustly suffer for their 
rashness in becoming such. Instead of this, however, I have now a letter 
before me calling for my share of more interest now due, and also requiring 
me to sign a bond for the payment of the remainder of the debt on the chapel, 
at the same time that Messrs. Stevenson and Mason have money (to what 
amount I cannot say) that has been collected professedly for our relief., All 
having been done with the sanction of Conference, there is no reason why we 
should be thus deprived of what belongs to us. I have therefore no alterna- 
tive but to accuse the preachers of obtaining money under false pretences. 
In fact, I am completely disgusted with their unchristian and unjust con- 
duct; and hardly less so with the people, for being their dupes and slaves. 
Georce Sran.ey, Trustee of Coventry Chapel. 
3 London, Feb. 9, 1835. 





(From the ‘* Christian Advocate.” ) 


Tue first stone of another large chapel was laid by the Wesleyan Methodists in 
the Leeds West Circuit, on Wednesday week, in the presence of an Immense 
concourse of people, in the lower part of the estate of the late John Blayds, 
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Esq., bounded by Park-lane on the south, and by Oxford-row on the west. 
The chapel is to be 100 feet long by 78 in width. Upwards of 3,000). 
have already been subscribed. The debt on the existing Leeds chapel is tre- 
mendous. (!!) 

The Chapel Fund Collection was made last Sunday in the Kingsley and 
Norley Chapels (Northwich Circuit). Jn the one 2s. Od., and in the other 
4s. 5d. were collected.—( ! ! )— rom a Correspondent. 


POLITICAL DISSENT. 
(From the Record.) 


Tue following is a letter which has lately been addressed to the minister and 
deacons of the Independent Meeting at Bury St.Edmunds. It comes from 
a gentleman of considerable and deserved influence, as well on account of his 
station in society, as of his piety and general worth. 

Itconfirms the opinion that we have already expressed, that the truly pious, 
sound-thinking, and right-minded among our nonconformist brethren, are 
beginning to feel disgusted with the conduct of their political leaders, and 
will no longer tamely consent to be dragged through the mire of Radicalism, 
for the purpose of aggrandising a few individuals who are emulating the con- 
duct of O’Connell and the Popish agitators. 

We earnestly recommend the following letter to the attention of our dis- 
senting readers :— 


“ To the Church of God worshipping at W 
and the Minister and Deacons. 

“ CuristiAN BretHren,—The experience of the last year having convinced 
me of the painful truth, that the spirit of dissent is inconsistent with the mind 
of a good subject, 1 am compelled to come to the conclusion that a longer 
continuance of our spiritual connection can be productive of no mutual 
benefit to us. The hostility of dissenters against every Administration that 
refuses immediate compliance with all their demands, their readiness to make 
common cause with infidels and radicals, and to support ungodly men who 
hold out to them the bait of the grant of their wishes, a fearless avowal of 
destructive principles,—these and many other signs of the latter times are so 
opposite to my feelings, that I am hopeless of any longer taking sweet counsel 
together with them. While your ministers opposed these evil tendencies, I 
cherished the thought that my presence might aid them in promoting the cause 
of godliness, but when I see them also forsaking the good part, I retire in 
despair. With every feeling, therefore, of spiritual regard for you with whom 
I have been so pleasantly connected—with thanks for your love, and earnest 
prayers for the prosperity of your minister and your whole body, I withdraw, 
with much regret, my name from your congregation, and retire to the bosom 
of aChurch which, with all its faults, real or imputed, yet remains the asylum 
of peace, and the foundation of good order, loyalty, and pious submission to 
the powers that be. “1 am, Christian Brethren, your sincere friend, 

« R. B. Sr. Epmunps,” 





Street, B——, 


—_—— 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS IN AMERICA. 
( From the Christian Advocate.) 


We often hear the multitude of religious newspapers published in the United 
States spoken of as a very commendable feature in the moral aspect of that 
country. The following extracts from an article in the New York Evangelist 
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will phar that our American brethren have been lauded in a strain too little 
ualified :— 
" At the Baptist Convention in Cincinnati, one of the topics of discussion 
related to the periodical press, and, especially, to the error of multiplying 
religious newspapers, without an adequate support. The history of the re- 
ligious press in this country would be a TALE OF WOE ON THE PART OF 
PUBLISHERS. ; 

The following facts were reported respecting Baptist papers :—The Christian 
Watchman was for many years a losing concern. It costs thousands of dollars 
beyond its income. The Lowell Evangelist is dead for want of support. 
A Baptist paper started in Rhode Island became bankrupt. The Baptists of 
Connecticut raised 2,000 dollars, as a gratuity for a religious paper, bat it 
failed for want of support. Zion’s Advocate isa losing concern. The Vermont 
Telegraph has not a support. The New York Baptist Register, which has 
vastly more subscribers than any other paper among Baptists, cost an im- 
mense sum for years in the outset, and now only yields a profit of 300 dollars. 
The Baptist Repository, of New York, has already ruined the property of four 
brethren who published it. In Pennsylvania, Baptist brethren have laid out 
more than 5,000 dollars in two papers, neither of which has ever paid its way. 

Dr. Going, of New York, said the report had his hearty concurrence. One 

large, well edited religious paper was enough for Baptists in the west. The 
Methodists had had more wisdom than Baptists and Presbyterians in these 
matters. Look at their New York Christian Advocate, with its 30,000 sub- 
scribers, and all their ministers pushing it forward. Publishing religious news- 
papers was generally a losing business :—Because such publishers seldom got 
their pay. Scattered in small sums over the country, their money was seldom 
collected. Their paper cost money; their ink cost money; their type-setters 
must have money every Saturday night: but, alas! their subscribers had little 
conscience on the subject. They would dodge off to some new place, after 
taking the paper for years, and that was the last they heard of them. Indeed 
they treated the publishers of religious newspapers much as they did the minia- 
ters of the Gospel. They paid such debts last, if at all.* Whether such 
subscribers could ever get to heaven, even with the help of a religious news- 
paper, the doctor left very doubtful. He urged the propriety of subscribers to 
newspapers paying in advance, or certainly at the end of the year, and then 
THEY WOULD READ THEIR OWN PAPERS. 

The Rev. Mr. Peck, of Illinois, said, one great reason why publishers of 
religious newspapers failed was, that such papers had little advertising patron- 
age. This patronage in other papers would amount, sometimes, to thousands 
of dollars ina year. Office-holders and office-seekers would sustain political 
papers of their own liking af a great sacrifice. They often furnished gratuities 
of 500 or 1,000 dollars, to sustain their favourite paper, and in this way a 
little political paper could be kept up in any large place. But the effort to 
establish religious papers in such places, and rely upon local patronage, would 
certainly fail. Politics first, then religion. Could such persons be Christians? 
To attempt to multiply religious papers in the west, was folly. Let them 
have one large, well-conducted paper, at a central point, and throw their 
whole strength into it, and then it would be sustained; for it would be worth 
sustaining. 

To the above abstract of the Baptist Convention, the editor of the Cin- 
cinnati Journal adds the following notices respecting Presbyterian papers :— 
The dismal tale miyht be much extended. ‘The Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches furnish abundant specimens of the same thing. We will not go over 
the mountains to take from their ashes the Rochester Observer, the Utica 
Christian Journal, the Albany Telegraph, the New England Christian Herald, 


sss. | 


* These are the Christian Advocate’s dwn Italicts 
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&c. &c. &c., which have lived piously aud usefully, but died of starvation. We 
wish not to speak of the Presbyterian, which devotes its profits to the ‘* Board 
of Education,” but in five years’ existence has had no profits to devote; nor 
of the Philadelphian, which, ably conducted as it is, furnishes no compensation 
to its able editor, and involves its publisher in debt. 

The Presbyterian press in the great Valley is all we have to remark upon 
now. And we begin with the Pittsburgh Christian Herald, which, the editor 
says, has less than 1,500 nominal, and not Jess than 1,000 paying subscribers. 

The Ohio Observer has about 1,600 or 1,700 paying subscribers, and lives 
on from week to week as healthy as could be expected with such a sapport. 
Paying a small salary to its editor, it has a lean subsistence. 

The Western Luminary, with 1,500 subscribers, probably sustains itself, but 
it can afford no competent support to an editor without involving the interests 
of the publisher beyond his receipts. 

The Standard, of Cincinnati, cost its publishing committee 1,000 dollars out 
of pocket, and finally was sent away to live cheaper in Indiana, 

The Millenial Trumpeter, of Maryville, Tenn., has between 400 and 500 
subscribers. Its existence is a cons/ant loss to the publishers; and in a late 
exposé, they avowed themselves almost ready to give up in despair. If they 
fail, they will have companions in misfortune. 

The St. Louis Observer is still doubtful whether it will be able to pass its 
infancy without fatal disease. 

The Youth’s Magazine, of Cincinnati, has nearly 1,500 subscribers, but thus 
far it has yielded no profit to the publishers. ‘The editor has never yet received 
a cent for his services. It lives, and only lives. 

The Cincinnati Journal has much the largest circulation of any Presbyterian 
paper of the great valley; but leaving out of view between 4,000 and 5,000 
dollars lost in getting the paper started, it even Now does not yield ONE CENT 
or Profit to the publishers. 

The editor of the New York Evangelist does not tell us what his circula- 
tion is. 


THE * PATRIOT” AND “ CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE,” 


Ir is rather curious to find how the “ Patriot” is maintained. By a pamphlet 
of Mr. Winter’s (the late Secretary to the Committee of Deputies of the Dissen- 
ters) it appears that it is made their organ, as one item in one of his bills to 
the committee, is for 3,500 copies of the ‘* Patriot!’ Doubtless, such substantial 
patronage fully accounts for the perfect carelessness of the managers of the 
** Patriot,” as to decency, veracity, or charity. The character of this paper, 
however, had better be given by a dissenter, and not only a dissenter, but an 
eminent dissenting minister. It will be remembered that Sir Robert Peel sent 
for Dr. Smith, Mr. Clayton, and another gentleman, some weeks ago, to confer 
with them. The following are Mr. Clayton’s remarks on the account of this 
conference in the “ Patriot.” ‘* There is an extremely defective, a contradictory, 
and an unfair statement of the interview referred to above, in the ‘‘ Patriot’ 
newspaper; defective, as it does not report what took place at the Meeting 
which it proposes to describe ; contradictory, as it asserts, in italics, that no 
other subjects but that of the Marriage Bill was adverted to, and in the same 
paragraph .leclares, that Dr. Smith delivered his opinion upon the comparative 
characters of the former and present Administration in his esteem ; and unfair, 
as it leaves the reader to conclude that though the Editor had held no com- 
munication with Dr. Smith and myself, (though both of us were easily acces- 
sible, and charged with no vicious secrets,) yet that he had received intelligence 
from Mr. Edgar Taylor, which was.not the fact. 1 had intended to write a line 
to the conductor of the paper, but as the animus of the whole paragraph is so 
distinetly apparent, | content myself with appealing to my respected com- 
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panions.on the occasion, whether the interview was not conducted, on the part 
‘of Sir Robert Peel,.in the most frank, manly, and Christian-like spirit, and 
whether any thing was uttered or implied which in the slightest degree com- 
pening our principles as Protestant Dissenters, or as the avowed ministers 
of the Pri . 


” 


nce of righteousness and peace, 

Nothing can be more complimentary to the “ Patriot,” both as to its: good 
sense and its honesty. Having a reason for mis-statement, it goes to its work 
so.wisely as to contradict itself, and so honestly as to insinuate what is not 
the fact! This is the accredited organ of dissent! The paper of which 3,500 
copies are bought by the Committee of Dissenters for distribution ! 

tts politics are, if possible, more furious everyday. Indeed, the exhibitions 
made by the dissenting organs on political matters just now are tremendous. 
The following is one of many of a similar kind :— 

“ The days of our years, says the Psalmist, are three-score-years-and-ten. 
Our King has therefore entered on the last year of the ordinary term of human 
existence. The rumour of the Queen’s pregnancy has been denied-as 
authority. Jt is consequently highly probable that the throne will shortly be filled 
by the Princess Victoria. To this event we cannot look forward without 
recognising the goodness of Providence, in the class of advisers by which 
there is every reason to expect the youthful sovereign will be surrounded. Woe 
to the country were she likely to have for her Prime Minister a proud, heart- 
less, ambitious, desperate despiser of the people! Woe, perhaps, in such a 
case, to herself! Instead of this, however, there will preside in her councils a 
man who has always been the friend of his country, a man who, knowing; as 
he has himself declared, that the industrious classes are the sinews of the 
state, will act on the persuasion, that, in protecting their interests, he is best 
consulting the safety, honour, and welfare of his sovereign and her dominions. 
That man is the patriotic Durham.”’—Christian Advocate. 

This declaration as to Lord Durham is constantly repeated just at present, 
and the King’s death anticipated with that satisfaction which so clearly evinces 
the loyalty of these dissenting organs. They are very busy also just now with 
proclaiming the infamous character of the clergy. The “ Patriot’ (after its 
bitter complaints about Mr. Gathercole) accuses many of them of making the 
farmers drunk at their tithe feasts, in order to cheat them; and the “Christian 
Advocate” represents them as regular fox-hunters! Really, it is hard to say 
which of these papers does most discredit to dissent by its tone, style, and 
spirit. How can dissenters complain of being mis-understood when they 
allow their organs to be so shameless ? 


ROYAL BIBLES. 


In: the manuscript department of the King’s library, at Paris, a case con- 
taining several interesting autographs has much excited the attention of 
visiters. They are written in a manuscript Bible, on two pages at the end, 
as’ follows :—1. ‘‘ This Bible is ours, Charles, the Vth of our name, King of 
France. It is in 11 volumes, and we caused it tobe made. Signed, Charles.” 
+2. “This Bible is ours, Henry, IIId of the name, King of France and 
Poland. Signed, Henry.”—3. “ This is our Bible. Signed, Louis XIIT.”— 
4. “ This is our Bible. Signed, Louis XIV.”—Record. 
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EXTRACT FROM REV, G. TOWNSEND'S SPEECH AT DURHAM. 


“ Ler me say one word on the subject of the great inequality which occurs 
among, the clergy. WhenChristianity was first established in England, the 
owners ‘of estates endowed the parishes—which were generally co-extensive 
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with those estates—and nobles, great men, and princes endowed the cathedrals 
with lands for the perpetual maintenance of daily worship. The consequence 
was, that both parishes and cathedrals were always unequally endowed, and 
some of the clergy were always comparatively poor, while others were more 
enriched. This difference was greatly increased in the reign of Henry VIII. 
and his immediate successors, who plundered, without mercy, both parishes 
and cathedrals, and bestowed the ecclesiastical revenues on those whom they 
pleased among the laity, or otherwise disposed of them. Therefore, we are no 
more responsible for the supposed largeness of our revenue than Sir James 
Graham is responsible to the mob which may envy Netherby, or than Mr. 
Lambton is responsible to the Spenceans who may long for the division of the 
lands at Lambton. (Loud applause.) Let us now return, however, to the 
question of the blessings which have hitherto attended the establishment of 
the two classes of the clergy to which I have alluded. I boldly declare that 
the property of the church is the property of the people of England, and that 
the poorest person in the land who can send his son to the lowest and to the 
cheapest school where a competent education may be acquired is entitled to 
hope for a share of that property, and to anticipate the possibility that his 
own old age may be relieved or be benefited by the success of his child. All 
the landed property of the country, by a fiction of the ancient law, belonged 
to the King—that is, to the State. The King and the State have ordered that 
the greatest portion of that property should be appropriated to various indi- 
vidual noblemen or gentlemen, and that it may pass from one person to 
another by descent, by will, or by purchase. Another large portion of the landed 
property is permitted by the state to be functionary property—to pass from one 
person to another, neither by descent, by will, nor by purchase; but to be granted, 
by appointment, to such individuals who, by their education, their character, 
their virtue, their wisdom, their perseverance, or their clerical qualifications, 
generally considered, may be deemed worthy of possessing it. Such is the church 
property of which we are speaking, and one great benefit of this tenure of a large 
mass of landed property is to maintain among the people the hope, the happy, 
the endearing hope, that their families may obtain a portion of this property, 
and while their sons are useful to their country by the right discharge of the 
duties of an honourable station, they shall not be dependent upon the alms 
and contributions of their congregations, but shall depend upon their share of 
the functionary property set apart for that purpose. (Loud applause.) | again, 
therefore, say to the people—I speak to you—I beg of you not to surrender 
your own hope of sharing in the common good. Let the poor man who has 
a large family of sons, and who, in the declining of commerce or the failing 
of agriculture, sees but a small prospect of success to his children, and there- 
fore of comfort in his old age to himself—let this, or any poor man, go down 
to the beautiful domain in which the gentleman who insults the church of 
Durham is an inhabitant-—let the poor man go to Lambton Castle, and there 
let him gaze at the rich woods and the pleasant valleys—let him mark the lovely 
landscape of that enhancing spot, with all its wide-spread variety of field, 
and water, and garden, and then let him remember that no virtue, no wisdom, 
no knowledge, no political, no religious merit can by any possibility give his 
child a share of the magnificent inheritance. It is the property of another, 
and God grant that the laws of property may long continue undisturbed, and 
that the Earl of Durham, his family, and his brothers, may receive no inter- 
ruption to their lawful and honourable possession. Let the same poor man, 
when he turns away in the midst of his admiration, with a sigh of regret that 
he is not so wealthy as his noble neighbour, come to Durham, and climb the 
tower of our splendid cathedral, and there gaze upon a domain quite as lovely 
and more extensive than the domain of Lambton; and then let him think 
and reason, and say, “‘ Oh, if I give to the child of my love a learned and a 
Christian education, if I so train up my son that he become a useful and good 
man, it is possible that one share at least of this wide-spreading property 
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may be his. My son may take his portion, and contribute to the support and 
bless the old age of his father.” (Applause.) And is it nothing, my lords 
and gentlemen, is it not a real blessing to the nation, that hope should 
thus animate the breasts of the poor, and that some prizes should exist, what- 
ever be the extent of our proposed reforms, which should encourage such 
feelings as these ?”’ 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


Mr. Epiror,—I am induced, from the interest that you appear to take in the 
emigration of some of our redundant working population to Upper Canada, 
to transmit to you an outline of a plan which is now in agitation from the 
same quarter and in furtherance of the same design. Owing to the favourable 
accounts of the undertaking, as mentioned in your last Number, the Earl of 
Egrement feels sufficient encouragement to induce him to purchase a large 
tract of land in Upper Canada, with the intention of making clearances, and 
letting it out into farms to such of the younger sons of his tenantry, or indus- 
trious labourers of a superior description, as may be disposed to try their 
fortunes in that colony. 

A gentleman, highly qualified in every respect for such a task, is to have 
the superintendence of the proposed settlement. I cannot forbear mentioning, 
on this occasion, a circumstance which will, I am sure, rejoice many of your 
readers. My allusion is to the first object which will engage the attention of 
the managers of the proposed scheme, which is no other than the building of a 
church and school annexed. 

This serves to take off the bitterness of our losing from our parishes some 
of the most valuable of our labouring population, which was strikingly felt on 
the occasion of the last emigration, when, owing to the attachment which 
had prevailed between the clergyman and his parishioners, who were on the 
point of leaving their native country for ever, they expressed the deepest 
regret that they should see their pastor’s face no more. Now, however, they 
will no longer be looked upon as sheep without a shepherd. We have the 
satisfaction of knowing that no step will be taken in this expedition without 
a security being made for the enjoyment of the services of the temple by our 
countrymen ; and, in addition to this, that all human means will be taken to 
carry into effect a sound and religious education. 

SENEX. 


a a eee 


CLERICAL SLAVERY. 


Great blame has often been cast on those who believe that there is the least 
disposition to deal illiberally with the clergy. Perhaps the following ex- 
tracts, from an account of a meeting of the Sussex magistrates, to consider of 
the appointment of a chaplain to Horsham Gaol, may shew that such sus- 
picions are not altogether without grounds, The following are the speeches 
of a Mr. Seymour, and of the Duke of Richmond. 

Tar Duke or Richmonp—“ I think that the Chaplain should have no other 
duty to perform than the important functions of his sacred office in the gaol, 
which, if duly executed, will engross the greater part of the Sabbath day, and 
that his Sunday evenings should be devoted to catechize this his family. As he 
will be well paid for the task required of him, he will have no occasion to under- 
take other duties.” 

Mr. Seymour “had no intention of adverting particularly to what was 
done at Horsham gaol, put he merely stated what he thought ought to be the 
duties of a new Chaplain. If they thought the duty ought npt to be increased, 
then he would say, diminish the salary. He thought 160/. a year a very 
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handsome salary. Out of 5000 curacies in England, 4000 were under 150l. a 
year; and it was a curious circumstance, that while at Horsham the prisoners 
numbered about 300, and the chaplain had 160/. a year,—at Lewes, where 
the prisoners numbered 900, the chaplain had only 100/. a year. But what 
did they doat the Lewes House of Correction? They did not increase the salary 
and diminish the duty, but arranged that there should be morning and 
evening prayers, and that, including those duties, an average of four hours per 
day should be given for instruction. The chaplain should hold no other office, 
but devote his whole time and attention to the moral condition of the prisoners. 
There should be two full services every Sunday, and he should devote three 
hours a day throughout the year; for he could not devote his time better. It 
might be said that it was an irksome duty to instruct prisoners: no such 
thing—they were clean and humble, and the chaplain had never to encounter 
intemperance. He believed the curate here had not more than 100/. a year ; 
and what had he todo? To attend marriages and births; to visit the sick, 
and various other things (hear, hear); but the duties of a chaplain to a 
prison were not half so irksome ; in fact, they were not irksome at all. There was 
nothing to counteract the efforts of a chaplain: and if the prisoners turned out 
well, the chaplain had the gratification of saying—‘ This is my work.’ But 
if they gave him other duties to perform, he could not attend sufficiently to 
the prisoners.” 

It would be very easy to comment on the speech of Mr. Seymour, if it were 
worth it. The logic of a person who says, that because one set of persons is 
exceedingly ill paid, a salary exceeding them by 10/. a year must be a very 
handsome one, and that, because the curate of Brighton has only 100/. a 
year, it is quite clear that the chaplain of Horsham should have only 160/., 
might afford some amusement. And _ his exquisite conception of the duties 
and the feelings of a clergyman—his notion that visiting the sick was a dread- 
ful duty, while there is nothing at all irksome in having nothing but felons to 
deal with, because they are not allowed to get drunk, is well worthy of his 
logic. But this is all nihil ad rem. There will of course always be magis- 
trates who are unable to reason, and who are very ill-informed. But this is 
not the question. What are we to say of persons in the station of magis- 
trates, and of a nobleman of high distinction, who think that 160/. is a 
very handsome sum for the whole and sole maintenance of a man just as much 
a gentleman in his feelings and education as they are, and in all human pro- 
bability very far their superior in every possible particular, except that of 
rank and fortune. At Lewes, too, this liberal nobleman and gentleman 
expect the chaplain to give his services for 100/. a year. Those services are 
four hours attendance for 365 days in the year, in communication with 
felons, and two full services on the Sunday! The Duke of Richmond says, 
that after the two full services, he is to spend the evening in catechizing this 
his family! This—his family! If there is one situation under heaven more 
painful and weary to a minister of the gospel than another, it need hardly be 
said that it is that of a gaol chaplain. Every member of his congregation is 
accused or convicted of a crime—most of them are hardened criminals—most 
of them are under his care for a time so short as to preclude all reasonable 
hope of benefit. Then, worst of all, it is his sad task to do what can be done 
with those who are appointed to die—to see the struggles of sin, and igno- 
rance, and fear, at the approach of a violent death,—and to attend the mise- 
rable culprit to the close. If there is one man on earth who is unfitted by his 
painful and most irksome duties from any other pleasure or refreshment than 
those of domestic life, it is the poor gaol chaplain. Common society can have 
little pleasure for the heart worn and weighed down with the constant inter- 
course with guilt and misery. The only refreshment for his spirit must be the 
indulgence of the calm, quiet, wholesome pleasures of domestic life. But 
these, says the Duke of Richmond, he should never enjoy. £160 isa very hand- 
some salary! He is to have nothing else! As to family—-his family, says the 
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Duke, are the felons ; and, if he wishes for anything to refresh the spirits, .at 
the close of a day of heavy duty, let him go and catechize them. Now the 
Duke of Richmond is quite right in saying that a gaol chaplain should have no 
other duty. But then they who say so are bound to see that he has a com- 
petence. They need not shew their utter contempt for the condition of a 
minister of God, by assigning 160/. as a very handsome remuneration for 
years spent in hopeless toil. 

But this is not all. It is not only that Mr. Seymour and the Duke of 
Richmond wish to make the gaol chaplain’s situation one of destitution—they 
wish to make him a slave. They prescribe the exact hours of service, and the exact 
number of hours which he is to spend every day in the gaol. They begin, in short, 
with shewing him, that they will not trust him; and then think that he can 
discharge his spiritual duties faithfully ! 

It may safely be put to the country at large, dissenters included, whether 
this is the way to deal with men who are to discharge spiritual duties— 
whether they who think so are qualified to have a voice in the matter? 

After the debate, the Duke of Richmond and Mr, Seymour retired, of course, 
to their carriages, their fine houses, and their luxuries, having sentenced 
one, probably their superior in every way, to slavery, toil, and destitution. 
What spirit can such persons expect such proceedings to inspire ? 


FEELINGS OF RESPECTABLE DISSENTERS. 
(From the Evangelical Register ; or Magazine for the Connexion of the late Countess of Huntingdon.) 


‘« THERE are certain things which a large and respectable body of the dissenters 
call ‘ grievances,’ and which they desire to see removed, Let us not, however, 
class among these, ‘ Admission to the Universities:’ they who object to the 
constitution of the establishment—they who have withdrawn themselves from 
her on doctrinal grounds—can surely have no claim to share in the instruction 
which that church, as a church, bestows on those who, in after life, are to 
be the pastors of her flocks, the spiritual guides of her people. 

‘* There are some, however, who call themselves dissenters, and who, there- 
fore, in the eyes of the world, are one and the same with those who are really 
and truly upright and sincere Christians, though less hasty in their modes of 
expression, but not less firm in the performance of their duties—there are 
some, we say, calling themselves dissenters, who, not content with the excite- 
ment which a general election naturally produces, seek to add fuel to the 
flame by intemperate addresses to the legislature: we are referring to the 
document presented to Sir Robert Peel from ‘ the Dissenting Deputies’ at 
Birmingham, bearing the signature of the Rev. (the Reverend !) 'Timoruy East. 
What must be the principles of such a deputy as this? Be what they may 
be, they are an insult to the body of dissenters, who, we hesitate not to pro- 
nounce, are as intelligent, well-educated, and gentlemanly in their conduct 
and deportment as any class of his Majesty’s subjects. The language of this 
address is that of a spoiled child, who will consent to receive an orange at the 
hands of its nurse, but spurns at the same gift when presented by an affectionate 
mother. 

“ But should the dissenters consider that inertness on their part, on the 
-present occasion, might be construed into carelessness, then let them come 
forward, as one man, with loyal addresses to the throne and the parliament, 
stating in respectful, yet firm language, like honest men, as they are, what 
they would have. Let them declare that they are not inimical to a church 
whose existence in connexion with the state is the best charter for their own ; 
let them resolutely set their faces against all crafty and designing partizans and 
politicians ; let ‘loyalty to our King,’ ‘attachment to our constitution,’ ‘ the 
preservation of rights, civil and political,’ be their mottos, and they shall 
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prosper; yea, and not they only, but, more than all, the church of God shall 
prosper; peace and happiness shall be the lot of the nation, as we trust an 
inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away, shall be here- 
after to every individual in it. 

*** Follow not the multitude to do evil!’ is a motto which should have 
as much weight and authority with Christians now as when it was first 
uttered. Let us not be misunderstood: it does not follow that the most 
numerous party in any question is the ‘multitude’ whom we ought not to 
follow ; else would there be no truth in the declaration—‘ in the multitude of 
counsellors there is wisdom.’ But when we hear of threats and intimidation 
—when, as in Ireland now, we have a ‘ death’s head and cross-bones’ at the 
door of every one who acts contrary to the wishes of some great mischief- 
maker—when force, not argument, is the order of the day, then that multitude 
follow not ; and if you ask us why, we think we have already said sufficient to 
shew that only misery, in its utmost extent, can be the consequence. But it 
should ever be borne in mind, that this very anarchy and confusion is the sole 
object at which Destructives aim: they, we know, exclaim loudly against the 
charge, but their noise resembles more the clashing and the fury of the battle- 
field than of men seeking after truth for the truth’s sake: they want equality, 
and they thus want an impossibility.” 


It ought likewise to be mentioned, that Mr. John Clayton, jun., has ad- 
dressed a letter to the ‘‘ Record,” declaring, in terms highly creditable to 
himself, his own repugnance to a great portion of the language and _ proceed- 
ings of many persons who undertake to lead and represent the dissenting 
interest in public, and his conviction, from his correspondence with many dis- 
senting ministers, that they generally reprobate the violent political proceed- 
ings, and unchristian attacks on the church, of the would-be leaders of the 
party. The “ Record’’ justly says, however, that after all which has been 
said and done by so many public bodies of the dissenters, they who do not 
like Mr. Clayton openly express their reprobation of these proceedings, must 
expect to be included in the number of those who approve of them. This, 
perhaps, has become even more necessary than ever lately. For one of the 
most eminent and learned of the dissenting ministers—Dr. Pye Smith—who 
has usually maintained a tone of Christian feeling towards the church, has 
been goaded by the violent leaders of the party into the expression of senti- 
ments almost as violent as any which have disgraced the hustings, or the 
“ Morning Chronicle,” or the ‘ Patriot” and “ Christian Advocate.” No 
one can dwell without severe pain on the remembrance that a person like Dr. 
Pye Smith should have allowed himself to be driven into saying, that among 
the English clergy ungodliness is the rule, and godliness the exception,—into 
actually calculating the exact number of respectable men among them, and 
other statements equally unchristian and unjustifiable. The only way to 
account for this is, that he could not go on, in any comfort, without freeing 
himself from the imputation under which he laboured, of being too charitably 
inclined to the church, and of being guilty of the crime of friendly intercourse 
with some of its members and ministers. 

It is only fair to the dissenters to mention the important fact, that Mr. 
Robert Winter, for many years the secretary of the Committee of Dissenting 
Deputies, has resigned his situation, and has stated as one of the express 
grounds of his doing so, his objection to the line of policy pursued by the 
committee—his inability to be their instrument in carrying on measures 
which he thinks Not CONSISTENT WITH CHRISTIAN OBLIGATIONS—his fears 
that these measures are sinking the dissenters into A MERE POLITICAL PARTY— 
his conviction that the unwillingness of the committee to oppose the violence 
and imprudence of certain dissenting leaders has delayed their cause, and in- 


jured their friends—and his belief that that violence is opposed to the wishes 


of a large majority of respectable dissenters both in town and country. Still 
this violence continues, and the authorized body—this committee—does nod 
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oppose it. Consequently, it is impossible to give this large majority credit for 
sentiments which it will not express. 

Mr. James, of Birmingham, has, on the part of his congregation, disclaimed 
Mr. East and his proceedings. 


AUSTRIAN STATISTICS. 
( From the ‘* Times,” Feb. 4, 1835. ) 


In the year 1833, the number of deaths in the whole Austrian monarchy was 
665,731, which is 76,917 fewer than in the preceding year. The number of 
births was 815,293. Among the deaths were—by suicide, 724; hydrophobia, 
35; by casualties, 5003; murdered, 422, (in the preceding year, 466 ;) 
executed, 36, (fewer by 17 than in the preceding year.) There were 450 per- 
sons who were above 100 years of age. The greatest number of murders was 
in Gallicia—viz., 105 ; those in Lombardy, 89; Dalmatia, 50; Venice, 46; 
Moravia, 30; Bohemia, 30, &c. &c.—Frankfort Paper. 
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PATRONS OF BENEFICES. 





Patrons. Bene fices. Patrons. Benefices. 

‘) gee on Orford co ccs ccs 0o ee OE 
As Prince of Wales... ... ... 39 Cambridge .s. o-oo oo BIS 
Duke of Lancaster... ... «.. 52 Eton eo ee 
The King, by the Lord Chancellor 824 Winchester occ cee ee te COS 
—_— St. David's occ ose ce cee q 
1004 cutee 
805 

Bishops: 10: coc cos coo cos 1908 
ee ee ee ee 70 Bioyal, ss, eve ‘abe a0 (00d eee 
Chapters <co ces coe cco cco §=6OOM Clerical uc ccc coe cco ceo Sue 
Dignitaries and Prebendaries... 291 Collewiate oc sce ote, ct 
2353 4162 


Total in England and Wales... ... 10,711 
Royal, Clerical, and Collegiate... ... 4162 





Private Patrons and Lay Corporations 6549 


This may be differently stated thus, as is more commonly the case ;— 


Clerical ... ... 2353 
Collegiate... ... 805 





3158 
Toteh cco cee cee 00 00 10,711 
Clerical and Collegiate . ... ... «.. 93158 
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Lay Patrons ..0 ccc coe ose cso see | 
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DISSENTERS’ SUBSCRIPTIONS TO CHARITIES. 


“ Wuize it (dissent) has done this, it has been made to contribute its proportion 
towards the support of an endowed church ; and yet it has, as if refreshed by 
its exertions, greatly surpassed that church in its contributions of service and 
money to those greater efforts of Christian benevolence which are not of a sectarian, 
but of a general character.” —(“ Case of the Dissenters.’’) 













Classification of 


Names of the several Chari- | 
































| 
Subscribers. 
Subscriptions of Subscriptions of 
table Institutions at Chi-) | . a | 
chester, with the Dates of § f¢ z - ci ms Dissent- |, : az) 
the Reports from which | & (o¢/ 5 S | Clergy- ing Churchmen.} Dissen- | 
the subjoined statement is | Pe C S men. | vginisters ters. 
collected. |S 28/2 | 2 Ceeccnae 
| 5 Aa}; Oo 1/8 | 
Sa ee Te ee eS, eS eee ee a oe 
| Lf. Ot. 8: ES: CRS es. a. 
Infirmary, 1833-4..........+5, 61 | wo» [243 | 29 [143 70) Nil | 712 1 O} 91 9 0) 
March Charity,* 1834...... | 18]... 1121 | 11 | 23 20) Nil 129 1 O11 O06 
| Lying-in Charity,t 1854...) ... |...) 55) 5 ” 3 6 6 3 30 
| a Boys’ Sch»? ) 5]... | 33 | 17} 3 30) Nil | 5311 0 2 10 
| Ditto Girls’ School, 1834..) ... | ... | 22 | 14 a ieee 23 1 0115 4 6 
a ere < Se eT | ! 
| aro Boys'end Girls’, 21 05 | .. " | 1|}48 60 ... | 140 2 ; 0106 
| Committee of Christian ? | . i as 
ee se 7 18 FG 00 
| KnowledgeSociety,1834 § | - # P | 100 16 o 4 
| Do, of Bible Society, 1834, 7 1 | 40 _ ‘10 1 2al tor @ 6 8 9 GI 
| Do. of Society for Pro- | 
pagating the rane | 19 |... ET Fcc | 26 5 0) 23.7 «+O | 
MED eoscdcndecussdeccense | 
Do. Church Missionary, |, | | ‘i | | >- | . 
774/93 ]...) 70) 11315 14 ¢ “te 69 10 8 1 
1834 ........ Da eee ae 4 aay | Bree Galt Valgg! ey | ' ro 
216 | 1 [816 | 88 353. 6 61 10 (1347 9 8/152 12 0! 





INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A Meeting of this Society was held at their chambers, in St. Martin’s Place, 
on Monday, the 16th of February; his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in the chair. There were present the Bishops of London, Lincoln, Lichfield 
and Coventry, St. Asaph, Gloucester, Hereford, and Bristol, the Right Hon. 
Sir John Nicholl, M.P.; Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart., M.P.; Rev. Archdeacon 
Cambridge, Rev. Dr. D’Oyly, H. J. Barchard, Esq., George Bramwell, Esq., 
J.S. Salt, Esq., Samuel Bosanquet, Esq., Joshua Watson, Esq., George Gipps, 
Esq., Rev. H. H. Norris, Wm. Davis, Esq., Rev. Dr. Shepherd, Wm. Cotton, 
Esq., Rev. John Lonsdale, and others of the Committee. 

Among other business transacted, grants, varying in amount according to 
the necessity of the case, were voted towards rebuilding the church at Much 
Birch, in the county of Hereford ; building a chapel at Shotley, in the county 
of Northumberland ; building a chapel at Brereton, in the parish of Rugeley, 
and county of Stafford; enlarging the church at Tarrington, in the county of 
Hereford; erecting a gallery, and re-arranging the pews in the church at 
Beyton, in the county of Suffolk ; enlarging the chapel at Meltham, in the 


« The object of the March Charity is to relieve the sick poor with domestic comforts. 


+ Of the sixty subscribers to the Lying-in Charity (all of whom are ladies) fourteen are 
members of clergymen’s families. 
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parish of Almondbury, and county of York ; building galleries in the church 
of St. Saviour, in the city of York; enlarging, by rebuilding, the church at 
Stayleybridge, in the county of Lancaster; enlarging the church at East 
Farleigh, in the county of Kent; building a church at Newport, in the 
county of Monmouth; enlarging, by rebuilding, the church at Upton-cum- 
Chalvey, in the county of Bucks; building a gallery in the church at Basing- 
bourne, in the county of Cambridge; fitting up, with pews and seats, the 
chapel lately rebuilt at Spytty Cenfyn, in the county of Cardigan; building a 
chapel at Bridgend, in the county of Glamorgan. 


CLERGY ORPHAN SOCIETY. 


Tue annual General Court of the Governors of the Incorporated Society for 
Clothing, Maintaining, and Educating poor Orphans of the Clergymen of the 
Established Church, was held on Tuesday, February 10th, at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Great Queen-street. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London presided. 

There were also present, the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, the Lord 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, Mr. Justice Gazelee, Mr. Baron Gurney, Lord 
Kenyon, Sir Robert Inglis, the Rev. Dr. Russell, of the Charter-house, W. 
Wilson, Esq., &c. 

The Report stated that this Society was established in consequence of the 
inadequate provision made for the married parochial clergy, nearly one-half of 
whom, notwithstanding Queen Anne’s bounty and the occasional grants sub- 
sequently made by the Legislature, are not receiving an income sufficient to 
enable them to provide for their children after their decease. This Society 
steps in to rescue the younger orphans of clergymen from the evils of poverty 
and a neglected education. It was founded in the year 1749, incorporated in 
1809, and in 1812 a new school-house was erected at St. John’s Wood, in 
which there are now upwards of 130 children, making a total of more than 
1,000 who have enjoyed its benefits. 

The Rev. Dr. Shepherd, Treasurer, read a statement of accounts, from 
which it appeared that the receipts of the past year were—subscriptions, 
1,5017. 17s.; donations, 645/. 12s. 6d.; dividends, 2,582/. 5s. 8d.; patrons 
of charity schools, 70/. 18s. 1ld.; making, including legacies, a total of 
6,038/. 9s. ld. The disbursements were—for the maintenance of the chil- 
dren, 3,445l. 6s, 2d.; investments, 1,601/. lls. 3d.; repairs, 448/. 16¢., 
which, with the other charges, left a balance of 46/. only in the Treasurer’s 
hands. 

A special fund for apprenticing children had recently been established, 
towards which there had been subscribed during the year, 1,022. 14s, 11d.; 
of which, 8317. 5s. had been funded, and a balance of 95/. remained in hand. 

This fund having been hitherto exclusively devoted to the girls, it was 
agreed that in future it should be available to the boys. 

Six male and eight female candidates were then elected, after which the 
officers for the ensuing year were chosen, and thanks voted to the Right Rev. 
Chairman. 

- The Bishop of London, in acknowledging the compliment, expressed his 
regret that he was unable to pay more attention to this valuable Society, but 
he should always endeavour to promote its welfare to the utmost of his power. 
(Applause.)—-The Court then adjourned.—Record, 


Voi. Vil.—March, 1835, 
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CHURCH MATTERS. 


PART I,—IRELAND, 


It has been long a matter of deep regret that no clear and brief 
statement existed from which the exact bearing of the various 
legislative measures as to the Irish church or the clergy could be 
gathered. hat regret is now obviated by the following paper, drawn 
up by one on whom the fullest reliance may be placed, and calculated 
by its clear, simple, and touching exposition of the shameful robbery 
of the Irish church to produce more effect than the most eloquent and 
highly-wrought appeal in their favour. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


*Srr,—It appears to me probable that it might not be uninteresting to the 
British public to learn what changes have been made in the nominal incomes 
of the parochial clergy in Ireland, and under that impression I have, as briefly 
as I could, put together the different enactments which have regulated their 
property. 

It may be deemed unnecessary to mention the tithe of agistment, as it has 
not been enjoyed by the clergy for a century; yet, be it remembered, that the 
act depriving the Irish clergy of so large a portion of their income did not 
pass till the last session of the Irish parliament. 

But there has been a gradual diminution of clerical incomes, for which | 
am sure the British public are wholly unprepared, and which has now been 
established by the joint effects of insolent assumption and open violence 
in every part of Ireland. No fees of any kind are paid to the clergy of the 
established church, except in the cities of Dublin and Cork. The fees for bu- 
rials, marriages, registrations of baptisms, &c., have been, year after year, gra- 
dually withheld, and are now not even claimed; Easter dues are no longer 
heard of ; and it is unnecessary for me to remark how considerable is the dimi- 
nution of income thus effected. Let me now proceed to point out what legal 
changes have been effected. 

When the insurrection in the south of Ireland, during the years 1821 and 
1822, which had been excited entirely by the mismanagement of the extensive 
estates held by an absentee nobleman in the county of Limerick, had been 
turned, like all its predecessors, by the ingenuity of the ill-disposed, into an 
attack upon tithes, the government thought themselves obliged, in the spirit of 
conciliation, to legislate about this species of property, and in 1823 the first 
act for the composition of tithes passed. Whether it was wise to change the 
nature of that property need not now be discussed; but it should be remarked, 
that the fears so strongly expressed by a distinguished prelate, and echoed by 
others who knew Ireland well, have been fully justified. They warned the 
government that the real object was to deprive the protestant clergy of their 
incomes, and their predictions were but tootrue. The vexatious circumstances 
in the collection of tithes have been entirely removed, yet the opposition to 
the composition rent is as virulent, nay more virulent than that to tithes in 
their original form. But to return from this digression. It is unnecessary 
for me to enter into any details of the act of 1823, for scarcely any parishes 
availed themselves of it, as it imposed restrictions upon the commissioners 
which must have seemed to the incumbent a tolerable equivalent for his tithe 
incomes. Loud clamours were raised for an amendment of the act, as being 
too favorable to the clergy ; and the act of 1824 was passed, under which two- 
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thirds of the parishes in Ireland were compounded. This act gives a power to 
the incumbent and parishioners to make an agreement without any reference 
to the averages of the preceding years; and though a negative was still left to 
the bishop, yet the means of ascertaining the real value of the parish were 
taken away, as he lost his right of calling for a return of the averages. There 
was now ample room for working upon the fears of the incumbent, and threats 
were liberally held out to him, that if he did not accept the terms offered, he 
must abide the consequences of resistance. One claim universally set up by the 
parishioners was a deduction for the expenses of collection, which they never 
rated at less than twenty per cent., often at twenty-five per cent., and often much 
higher, when they thought fit to bring into the calculation the losses from bad 
debts, a demand of not unfrequent occurrence. Harassed by the difficulties 
and the vexation he had encountered, buoyed up with the hope that all disputes 
with his parishioners were now to be at an end, and that henceforward he 
should be considered as a landlord, the clergyman submitted to these disad- 
vantageous terms ; and it is but a moderate calculation to say, that the volun- 
tary compositions diminished by twenty per cent. the average income of tithes. 
The case is still worse for the remaining parishes, which were compounded 
under the compulsory act of 1832. By this act all power of checking the 
amount of composition was taken from the bishop, and the clergyman could 
only oppose the decision by atedious and expensive appeal. The years chosen 
for the average were peculiarly unfavorable, one of them a year of almost abso- 
lute famine. And what shall | say of the commissioners? Without intending 
to pass a general censure upon all, truth obliges me to say, that some were so 
illiterate as to give in returns incorrectly spelled; others totally ignorant of 
every thing connected with the vaiue of land or of crops; one, at least, was ac- 
tually taken from confinement for debt to be sent out on this commission; an- 
other was convicted before the Lord Chief Baron of having been the bearer 
from two landlords of a fraudulent offer to the rector of the parish he was 
arranging, that if the incumbent would allow one-third to be taken off the 
averages, the full amount should be secured to him during his incumbency. 
The rector, though a very old man, nobly resisted ; and what was the conse- 
quence ?—The rector of a small parish was put to the expense of £150 in ex- 
posing the transaction and vindicating the rights of his successors, and the 
commissioner, instead of being prosecuted for perjury, was rewarded with the 
arrangement of another parish. From such facts it will not be deemed an 
unreasonable conclusion that the compulsory compositions were not more fa- 
vorable to the clergy than the voluntary agreements, and that twenty per 
cent. may be taken off all benefices. 

The act of 1832 gives to the landlord an allowance of 15 per cent. for taking 
upon himself the tithes of his estates, so that if all the landlords of Ireland 
should take upon themselves the payment of tithes, which is the great object 
proposed, the income of the clergy would be still further diminished by 15 per 
cent., that is, on the whole, diminished 35 per cent. But, besides, a tax is fixed 
upon all benefices as they become vacant, varying from £2 10s. to 15 per cent.; 
let this be averaged at 8 per cent., and every benefice in Ireland is reduced, or 
is in the course of being reduced, 43 per cent. It was from such a diminished 
income that the bill of 1834 proceeded to make further deductions ; and by it 
15 per cent. additional was the lowest sum* that could be struck off; and the 





* The reductions of the bill were three in number :—(1) Not less than 10 nor 
more than 25 per cent. for the expences of collection ; (2) 20 per cent. on the sale of 
tithes and commutation for land; and (3) a further reduction, not exceeding 10 per 
ceut., where peculiar difficulties occurred in collecting. ‘Thus the smallest reduction 
was 30 per cent., and the largest 55 per cent. ; but a deduction of 15 per cent. has al- 
ready been allowed for the landlords ; therefore the lowest additional deduction by this 
bill would have been 15 per cent., the highest 40 per cent. 
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reductions might amount to 40 per cent, thus reducing the original income 

from §0 to 65 per cent.; and it should be remarked that small vicarages 

bs the benefices from which the greatest deductions would be necessarily 
e. 

This bill was rejected as too favorable to the clergy, and another substituted, 

which made the first reduction £22 10s. per cent., and finally even this was,in Mr. 
Littleton’s condescension to the superior wisdom of Mr. O’Connell, abandoned, 
as giving too much to the Protestant church, and a third bill introduced, the 
injustice of which is now so universally acknowledged that any comment is 
unnecessary. 
By this brief statement it will appear, that, from the first enactment of the 
tithe composition-rent down to the last church temporalities bill, a continual 
diminution* has been made in the income of the parochial clergy, and that 
these various diminutions now amount to the enormous sum of 43 per cent. 
It is to be hoped that in any future enactments the imperial parliament may be 
pleased to make, this important fact may be kept in view, and that it may be 
remembered that the incomes of the working clergymen have already been re- 
duced nearly one-half. 

Such is the state of the nominal income of the Irish clergy. As to their 
real income, the account is indeed lamentable. When fraud and violence had 
deprived them of their incomes for three years, what was their relief? One 
fourth of what they had a just right to demand was taken away from them! In 
ordinary cases, when money is illegally withheld, the offending party is com- 
pelled to pay interest for the time they have defrauded their creditors, but a 
novel proceeding was adopted with respect to the Irish clergy, who were fined 
because their income had been unjustly withheld from them. ‘This certainly was 
an Jrish proceeding of the imperial parliament. A fourth year has now passed, 
and, with few exceptions, the clergy are in as great difficulties as ever. Upon 
the justice of the English nation the clergy of Ireland rely that this system 
shall not be allowed to continue. That justice has never been appealed to in 
vain. That justice will never sanction the “ seizing on the property of men, 
unaccused, unheard, untried, by whole descriptions, by hundreds and thou- 
sands together.”” That justice will never patiently hear ‘of casting down 
men of exalted rank and sacred function, some of them of an age to call at 
once for reverence and compassion, of casting them down from the highest si- 
tuation in the commonwealth, wherein they were maintained by their own 
landed property, to a state of indigence, depression, and contempt.’’F 

1 am, sir, your obedient servant, 
An Irntsh CLERGYMAN. 





PART I1.—ENGLAND. 


The last few days have brought forth a shoal of pamphlets on 
church reform. They have been hibernating for three years, and the 
warmth of a new ministry, a new parliament, and a church com- 
mission has called them forth from their winter quarters, As far as 
report goes, the birds have come forth with just their old plumage and 
their old note, and are just as ready to undertake the building of 





* No mention is here made of the diminution of church property by this bill, 
which has swept away ten bishoprics, diminished the incomes of the remaining sees, 
and appropriated this revenue, not to church purposes, but to the advantage of the 
laity, by taking off the land the church cess, a charge towhich it was liable when 
granted to the original patentees and by which it is now rendered more valuable. It 
is to be remarked that there is searcely any part of Ireland that has not been for- 
feited and in which the present possessors do not hold from the crown. 

t Burke on the French Revolution : works, vol. v. p. 198. 
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Nephelococeygia as they were before. An account of one of these 

Rechauffés is given in the Notices and Reviews, and with that the 

writer has said his longum vale to pamphlets for church reform, and 

entered (on the terms however of a certain celebrated oath) into a 

very solemn compact with himself not to waste one minute more of 
good time in reading any more such bad stuff as these pamphlets are 
quite sure to contain, ‘Time, which takes away so much good and 
brings so much harm in these days, has at least brought this good, that 
inasmuch as church reform is begun practically, and the meddlers 
have, consequently, done all the harm they can, (in other and sounder 
times, theirs would have been a Jittle all!) there can be no earthly 
reason—except in some very particular case—for any human being 
to give himself the trouble of reading a word which they write. There 
were half a dozen letters one day in the “ ‘Times,’’—of which an ac- 
count is given in Miscellanea,—which are a sort of concentration of 
all the pamphlets published three years ago, giving the pith of all the 
plans, with all the good sense, modesty, accuracy, and clearness of 
views which distinguished the great writers of that Augustan period 
of church reform, and, as is the usual course of things with the sort 
of Tacitus brevity which succeeds an Augustan period, and which is, in 
this case, so highly desirable. ‘They were wise and good men—those 
same meddlers,—and have done service, for which we cannot be too 
grateful to them, as every day to come will shew! 

So much for writers on church reform. As for church reform itself, 
it must be allowed, as has been said in a former number, that the 
reformers —a motley crew, as divided in opinion, as different in 
views, as wild in hopes, as ill-informed, and as inaccurate, as political 
reformers—have accomplished their object in part. ‘The question is now 
no longer whether there shall be what is called church reform, but what 
is to be the extent of the changes. Not only is a church commissior: 
appointed for the purpose of looking to this great subject, but one 
principle on which they will proceed is already declared by the ap- 
propriation of two stalls at Westminster to providing for the great 
spiritual wants of the two great parishes in Westminster belonging 
to the chapter, without however violating any right, but simply by 
annexing the stall, as is the case with certain headships of houses and 
professorships already. It is a vain thing, therefore, to inquire 
whether that shall be which actually is; and they who firmly believe 
that the church was going on well, and that her prelates had already 
shewn their earnest wish to improve and reform what could be done 
safely by many measures carried—many offered, but rejected—many 
projected and long talked of; who as firmly believe that such reforms 
would have been the best, and perhaps the only safe ones; and who have, 
therefore, strenuously resisted larger changes, will rejoice heartily, in 
one respect at least, viz. that a pointso difficult as the question whether 
more must be done has been decided without the necessity of their giv- 
ing a vote, voice, thought, or suggestion. But this being so, they 
must not think that they may calmly throw up the matter, fold 
their arms, and see what is done, done in apathy -or displeasure. 

They have a most momentous duty yet to discharge. Their spiritual) 
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calling remains the same ; and, what is more to the present purpose, 
it is their duty to transmit to the next generation the means of carry- 
ing those spiritual purposes into effect in a state as little impaired as 
possible. If they cannot do what they would, and what in their con- 
sciences they think would be best—if their honest wish to reform real 
abuses and evils, and to endure such lesser evils as cannot be cured, 
except at the risque of causing greater, is rejected,—and if happily for 
their own sakes, they have not been called on to decide on the new 
course adopted,—still they must, in the new state of things, do what 
they can. They must give their earnest and cheerful endeavours to 
alte such measures as may be proposed as little evil and as really 
useful as they can, ‘The course far pleasanter to feeling would be to 
renounce all concern with what is against one’s opinions, and to refuse all 
assistance towards lessening any probable evils or securing any promised 
advantages. But could that course be defended? W ould it be con- 
sistent with the duty we owe to future generations, or to that Providence 
which has assigned us our lot in this? If good can be done, shall we 
not do it? If evil can be lessened or avoided, is it not our duty to do 
allin our power to effect these great objects ? We cannot know what 
are the designs of Divine Providence for our church, whether to pre- 
serve it for the good of a country becoming more prosperous and reli- 
gious, or totally to withdraw its light from a land sinking farther and 
farther into godlessness. But if it és to be preserved, it is to be pre- 
served by means, and it must be at our peril that we refuse to become 
such means, and as efficient ones as our abilities enable us to be. 
Such, at least, are the conclusions at which the writer has come, after 
long, bitter, and painful reflexions. ‘They who think with him must 
turn their thoughts from the past, as they would from the grave, and 
look with earnest hope, and yet more earnest prayer, to the futare. 
They may believe, indeed, that the promise of the past was fuirer, its 
good more certain, its danger less. ‘They may see some certain dis- 
advantages, and some fearful risques in ‘what is tocome. But they 
did not call up the storm round their vessel, or whistle for the wind ; 
they know that the helm is in the wisest and the safest hands which 
could be found to guide it, and that they are in the keeping of the 
same Providence which has guarded their church so long, and which, 
whether, as a national church, it stand or fall,—w hether, as a branch 
of the church catholic, its light be left to shine here, or be taken away— 
will still give his blessing to those who, in firm faith and unhesitating 
obedience, endeavour to do their duty to the best of their power, 
whatever may be the fearful chances or unwelcome changes to which 
they are exposed. 

It would be painful and difficult at this moment to go into discus- 
sion of particulars ; but a very able letter, just received from a friend 
of truly conservative principles in church as well as state politics, is 
added, as it will interest those who expect such a discussion, It 
should have been placed in Correspondence, but may find a more 
appropriate place here. It is obviously written under the conviction 
that shige is come ; and, while it recognises that fact, deprecates much 
change which many of the reformers ardently desire—taration, and 
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breaking up of stalls and dignities. One great point unquestionably 
is, to avoid all unnecessary violation of principles. The effects again 
of measures do not shew themselves always very quickly; but they 
are not the less certain for that. ‘They who live on will not, probably, 
whatever measures may be taken by this or any other government, 
see much change in the character and learning of the clergy for 
five-and-twenty years, But they must not the less earnestly depre- 
cate anything which will unnecessarily tend to lower it hereafter. 
Our best confidence (under God) mast be, that they to whom the 
business is committed will, as is most certain, be deeply anxious to 
ward off all unnecessary risque and evil from the church which they 
love. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Srr,—You are, doubtless, aware, that the publication of Sir Robert 
Peel’s letter to his Tamworth constituents, followed up as it was by 
the appointment of an ecclesiastical commission, has excited a good 
deal of uneasiness among the best friends of the established church, I 
do not deny that I was myself among the number of those who looked 
upon the announcements contained in that letter, when they first ap- 
peared, with a feeling not far removed from suspicion. But a con- 
sideration of the altered state of circumstances under which we live, 
coupled with the knowledge we now possess of the method of acting 
proposed to be pursued in reference to the vacant stall at West- 
minster, has relieved my mind of its misgivings. And I shall be 
very glad if the reasons which I am going to assign why Sir Robert 
Peel cannot mean anything but good to the church, shall have the 
effect of finding the mass of your readers equally willing with my- 
self to repose implicit confidence in this view. 

The first and most obvious ground of assurance which the friends 
of the church possess, is to be found in the persuasion that they have 
to deal with men to whom character, both public and private, is of 
some importance. Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of Wellington, Sir 
Henry Hardinge, and their colleagues, are as much committed, as 
men can well be, to the principles of conservatism; their political 
creed being that which the Premier so well expressed when he stated, 
that “ the very basis of all civilized society was an uncompromising 
regard to the inviolability of property.”” Such men never can, never 
will lend themselves to any course of proceeding which, under the 
specious mask of reform, shall have a tendency to unsettle men’s 
minds on so important a matter; therefore I think that I give them 
credit for nothing more than they deserve when I add, that in their 
dealings with church property they will have respect to the great and 
fundamental laws by which all property, whether individual or cor- 
porate, is hedged in or protected. They will, of course, repudiate the 
idea of equalizing the value of benefices, either by direct confiscation, 
or by the taxing system, because they know perfeetly well that they 
have just as good a right to declare that no one individual within the 
realm shall possess more extensive means than another, as they have 
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to say that the different livings in the church of ‘England shal de 
equal, Besides they know that if you give up a portion of, ¢ 1N- 
come of one benefice and apply it to the augmentation of another, 
you rob the patron of the first exactly to the amount by whieh. you 
enrich the patron of the last; and supposing one or both of lee 
personages to be laymen, the exact extent of this legislative robbery 
will be ascertained the very first time one or the other brings his 
advowson into the market. ; ini eg 4 
Again—I cannot but believe, that if they apprehend any direct 
legislative enactment against pluralities, the friends of, the church are 
very needlessly annoying themselves. The ministers must kno Oo s 
well as we, that there are thousands of benefices in England SEN 
cannot maintain a resident incumbent—that if they were, in the spixit 
of Lord Henley’s suggestions, to pulverize all the chapter-property 
to-morrow, they abutd not supply this defect—and that were ,this 
otherwise, the evils attendant on a total abolition of the P hiiie, would 







much more than counterbalance the benefits arising from it. Of 


course no government—I might almost add, no parliament—would 
ever think, in its wildest moments, of confiscating chapter property, 
in order to augment small livings, till the present incumbents shall 
have died off. Look, then, I pray you, at the position in which you 
are placed. The casualties among the parochial clergy amount every 
year to an average of perhaps four hundred ; of these one-half, pos- 
sibly two-thirds, are pluralists, because the proportion in the church 
of England of poor livings to such is, at least, as three to one. Thus, 
then, we have two or three hundred pieces of preferment to be dis- 
posed of every year, not one of which is capable of maintairung, AP 
incumbent in the plainest and most frugal style of living. But I shall 
be told, you have the revenues of the stalls wherewith to increase 
these, each stall being available as it falls vacant. To be sure you 
have; but what is the average annual amount of deaths among 
cathedral dignitaries? Perhaps six. What would the emoln- 
ments of these six stalls do, were you to cut them into shreds and 
disperse the fragments among the two or three hundred pauper-parg- 
chial benefices? Nothing worth speaking about; and, therefore, 
unless we suppose this government absurd enough to sanction Jawg 
which their own convictions tell them must lead to evil, we may_rest 
assured that they will never pronounce it illegal for a clergyman, to 
hold two livings till they know that he may upon one support himself 
and his family in something like respectability, ; 

But this, though a very great evil, would be the least of the incon- 
Veniences attendant on a precipitate abolition of the system of -plurali- 
ties. Were all the livings in England supplied by their respective 
incumbents, where would we find a substitute for that school of pro- 
bation in which the clergy of the church of England are now trained 
previously to the settlement in benefices? There is no other proles: 
sion, there ts no trade or handicraft in which skill, however moderate, 
js required, that does not exact from its members a period, more or less 
extended, of apprenticeship, Is the church to be the only calling in 
which men shall be placed at once in situations of great respectability * 
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Besides, if you cut off all chances of employment in the profession till 
an accessible living falls vacant, how will you persuade gentlemen to 
send their sons into the church at all? And supposing you to over- 
come all these difficulties, and to have found a treasure which will 
enable you to raise your prone benefices to one fixed amount,— 
say an average of four or five hundred a year,—what would be the 
inevitable consequence upon the clergy? Why this: that the clergy, 
being deprived of all worldly stimulus to exertion, would, as a body, 
be content to discharge faithfully the routine duties of their parishes. 
But as to mental superiority—that which gives to the order, as it 
is now constituted, so strong a hold upon public respect—it would 
cease to be an object of ambition. ‘The country clergy of England 
would then become what the country clergy are in Scotland and 
Germany—excellent men in their moral conduct, doubtless, aud well 
qualified to associate with the farmers and artisans around them ; but 
not, in general, capable of holding a place among the higher ranks, 
and, of course, destitute of all influence on society at large. Now I 
give the present government credit for at least so much of knowledge 
in these matters as is necessary to discover that the people will have 
pure religion, and, of course, pure religious teachers; and that it is 
far better for them to be in the hands of men who, having influence 
on society, will exercise it on the right side, than in that of fanatics in 
religion or politics, whose sole object is just to mislead, 

Another point respecting which considerable uneasiness has been 
expressed, is this :—that in their eagerness to allay popular clamour, 
the ministers will consent to the total abolition of what are called 
sinecures in the church, and to mere rash and ill-digested schemes for 
the stopping of translations among her bishops. By sinecure I of 
course mean chapter preferments, such as deaneries and stalls, most of 
which, by the bye, have, as you know, very important responsibilities 
attaching tothem. The collegiate bodies are, in fact, the electors of 
the bishops,—for the king creates no bishops in England by patent, 
and were the union of church and state dissolved to-morrow,, his 
conge d’elire would be, of course, withdrawn, and the whole duties of 
election would devolve on the deans and chapters. But independently 
of this, consider, I pray you, what this effect would be were these 
intermediate steps between the parochial clergyman and the spiritual 
peer of parliament swept away. As it is, there is too great a distance 
between the bishop and his clergy—too much of formality, too little 
of confidence and kindly feeling in their intercourse. Were there no 
connecting links to bind them together, the one order would become, 
in every sense of the term, strange to the other, and in society the 
effect would be most disastrous. I remember, some years ago, when 
this subject happened to be under discussion in a party of which I 
formed one, that a Kentish baronet, whose name it is not necessary 
to mention, demanded, “‘ What is the use of prebendaries ?”’ “ Really,” 
replied the incumbent of one of the stalls at Canterbury, “ I don’t 
exactly know,—but what is the use of baronets?” The reply was a 
good one,—for prebendaries are, in the church, exactly what the 
aristocracy, as distinguished from the nobility, are in civil life. 


Vout. VII.—March, 1835. 2¥ 
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With respect again to any scheme of equalizing the. bishoprics, 
I will not believe that the present ministry would dream ‘o cut- 
ting slices off one see for the purpose of increasing the emoluments 
of another, any more than it would think of robbing a wealthy 
Duke or Earl, in order to relieve the necessity of his noble neighbour, 
If, indeed, the government would seriously entertain the project of 
appointing suffragan bishops to the dioceses where it be most wanted, 
it would perform an act of charity, which all who honour this church 
would approve. And in the deaneries of Durham, St, Paul's, West. 
minster, Windsor, &c. it would find ample resources (not by confis- 
cation or destruction, but by annexation or erection of the deaneries 
into suffragan bishoprics) out of which to provide for some of these 
suffragan prelates, while others might be supported from the improve 
properties of the sees themselves, some of which are capable of very 
great improvement. | 
The mention of this latter circumstance leads me, by the way, to 
advert to a measure which, were there but moral courage enough in 
the legislature to sanction it, would place within our reach ample 
means of extending the church’s sdbiliiens in places where it is most 
wanted. There is not one ecclesiastical corporation possessed of 
landed estates which is not accustomed to let lands on what are called 
beneficial leases; that is, to exact from the tenants an easy reserved 
rent, and to make its profits—quite inadequate—by fines at the pe- 
riods of reversal. The legislature could not do a wiser thing than 
to prohibit the continuance of this system, for though it be very true 
that the lay lessees would suffer, I must say that I cannot feel for 
them, inasmuch as it is the laity who clamour for reforms in the 
church, not the clergy, and these lay lessees have for generations been 
fattening on a great abuse of church revenues. I repeat then, that 
if government will only put a stop to the system of beneficial leases, 
and secure to the ecclesiastical corporations the same average incomes 
which they now possess, no act of injustice will be done in requirin 
these corporations to improve, with their undivided revenues, the 
value of benefices in their own gift, and ultimately to build and endow 
new churches, wherever they may be most wanted. Let this be done, 
both with episcopal and chapter estates, and let the crown attach to 
the richer stalls the incumbency of some poor but populous parishes, 
and substantial reforms will be effected. Gradual they may be, per- 
haps slow of shewing themselves, but they will be certain, and it is far 
better to have the certainty of a positive good in the distance, than to 
leap at some imaginary benefit because it seems to be close at hand. 
But while I thus argue against the adoption of measures, of which 
the certain consequences would be to impair the efficiency of the 
church, and, by so doing, to inflict a grievous wound on the moral 
sense of this country, 1 am very far from wishing to throw obstacles 
in the way of such arrangements as shall appear, after mature con- 
sideration, to hold out a chance of improvement while at the same 
time they violate no principle. Thus I am quite prepared—as | 
doubt not the clergy generally are—to accede to enactments which 
shall hinder any clergyman from enjoying a very large professional 
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income ;* which shall put a stop at once to the accumulation, of prefer- 
iiénts in the same individual; which shall prevent bishops. from 
hotditig ‘in’ commendam benefices implying the cure of souls; and 
which shall check the system of translations, except to Canterbury, 
York, and perhaps to London and Durham, The first of these 
arrangements might still be very easily effected, by rendering the 
value of the benefices—not their distance one from the other—the 
tandard by which a man’s claims to the possession to two livings 
should be tried. Of course all the circumstances of situation, of the 
extent and population of the parish, &c., must in this case be taken 
into, account; for an income which might suffice in a village of 
Cumberland or Cornwall would be clearly inadequate to meet the 
¢laims of a London district. To the eal there can be no objection 
offered ; there needs but a law restricting the incumbents of one stall, 
or of two parochial benefices, from accepting a second stall, or a third 
living, till he shall have resigned the first,—and not a dissenting voice 
would be lifted up against so just a regulation. For the third defect 
in the arrangement of ecclesiastical property, the excuse has hitherto 
been, the poverty of some of the bishoprics; and we all know that 
there are several of which the resources are quite unequal to defr 
the expenses. ‘To each of these—as, for example, Rochester, Bristol, 
Oxford, Carlisle, and Llandaff—I would attach, by act of parliament, 
one of the stalls in Westminster; by which means, not only would 
the incomes of the bishops be improved, but couvenient houses would 
be supplied for them during their attendance in parliament. And it 
is worthy of remark, that the chapter at Westminster, having no 
bishop to elect, does not lie open to the same objections, in case it 
were thus dealt with, which might be urged in reference to other 
chapters. And lastly, if you attach the deanery of Durham, say to 
Chester—making Chester, out of this accumulated revenue, support 
two suffragans ; if you give Windsor to Lincoln, subjecting Lincoln to 
the burthen of one suffragan ; if you erect the dean of St. Paul’s into 
a suffragan of the see of London, requiring the bishop, out of his 
improved income, to maintain a second at Colchester or elsewhere,— 
the bishoprics will in general be so nearly equalized, that the incum- 
bents will neither desire, nor be in a situation to stand in need of, 
translations. All this, however, may, as I need hardly explain, be 
accomplished without violating any principle whatever; because the 
suffragans would have no right to seats in the House of Lords, and 
there cannot be any violation of principle in duly conferring upon one 
or two deans the spiritual authority of bishops. it 
Iam well aware that one chief ground of complaint against the 
church is, that she is incapable of giving religious instruction toa 
larger pert of the population of the country. In large, towns 
especially, her weakness is deplorable; for not only has the popu- 
lation there far outstripped the means of accommodation, in,.the 
churches, but the clergy are, for the most part, miserably paid, and 
the number quite unequal to the duties. These evils -must, of uit 
be ‘ameliorated, if they cannot be immediately cured... But, to think 
of applying, for purposes of church building, any portion of the 
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roperty which was given for the support of ministers, would) ns tay 
humble judgment, be quite as glaring an attack upon the soe 
as it would be if you were to take it for the ‘erection’ of’ ddnatic 
asylums. I see no objection, indeed, if you" run’ out the’ leases’ of 
episcopal or chapter estates, to your’ enabling ‘bishops ‘and other 
ecclesiastical corporations, after they shall’ have adequately ‘endowed 
the poor benefices in their respective ' gifts, to’ ¢ndow—perhiaps to 
build—new churches in Birmingham, Manchester,’ Leeds, . d&e,j-and 
to present to them in all time coming. Neither would I object to the 
Crown’s attaching to the wealthier dignities in its, gift eertain, poor 
and populous parishes, provided it either have the right of presenting 
to those poor parishes already, or can make arrangements for securing 
it. “In the latter case, the incumbent prebendary would, of course, be 
required to keep an adequate number of curates, by whith means 
the spiritual wants of the people would be .better supplied, and the 
idea of wsinecure done away. But to confiscate any portion of what 
is‘ called church property, in order to obtain a fund for. chureh- 
building or school-building, no one who is capable of demonstrating 
the simplest problem in the science of moral right would think of 
justifying that proceeding. If churches are wanted—and I am sure 
that they are; if schools are wanted—and I aim equally sure that 
‘they are,—then let the people of England build and endow them. 
But do not sanetion the doctrine that corporate property stands upon 
a different footing from other property, by applying it, howeyer 
sparingly, to a different purpose than that which the original donor 
or testator intended it to serve. 

As I know that your space is limited, I will not trouble you with 
more than’ a few hasty remarks on ‘the subject of church discipline. 
We are said—and perhaps very fairly—to be much wanting in that 
particular ; and many schemes have been devised for the removal of 
the blot,.; It strikes me that among them all, the following would be 
the best; because the most simple, In the first place, the arch- 
deacons ought to be made more efficient than they are, which they 
never can be so long as the endowments of the office are unequal 
to the ordinary expenses of visitation. It would be well, therefore, 


‘if you append a stall to every archdeaconry, taking care, of course, 


to place in so responsible a situation only such men as deserve 
your confidence, and are, from vigour both of body and mind, 
adequate to discharge its duties. The office of rural dean ‘has, | 
believe, been very generally revived. This is as it should be, and 
the good effects of it are already beginning to be felt. But the, more 
ready means of maintaining discipline would be found, provided» the 


“bishops were authorized to preside in their own county, and “hind 
‘the power, whenever a charge was brought against a clergyman, to 


summon a jury of incumbents. to hear and determine’ the ease. 
From. decisions come to by such a tribunal, and from the sentence of 


‘thé bishop:consequent upon it, I would not, except under very‘pe- 


euliar circcmstances, permit any appeal. Thus the heavy charges 
of ecelesiastical prosecutions would at once be got rid of; and few 
as we have reason to be thankful the instances are of scandalous 
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= among the clergy, even those few would be promptly | dealt 
wit 
L have throwa these hints hastily together, in no spirit of jealousy 
‘towards! the:powers that be-—without the slightest « if istrust either of 
‘their honesty or the, prudence of the church commission, For if 
they shal) have the effect of drawing public attention, however 
slightly, to. the means of self-improvement which the church clearly 
possesses, the sole purpose which I have in view will be served. 
I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 


February 21, 1885. A LOOKER-ON, 





It only remains to add, that the opponents of the church are be- 
ginning in Parliament exactly in their usual manner. on 8 
erkeley, for example, who knows as much about the universities, 
and cares as much about dissenters, as the man in the moon, tells us 
that Sir Robert Peel’s intention of leaving the university question to 
the universities is very unsatisfactory, for the dissenters wil/ and must 
have more. That is, Captain Berkeley wishes to secure a certain 
number of dissenting votes, and therefore makes these declarations. 
This, however, is the way in which mischief is done. Mr. Whittle 
Harvey has begun by declaring that the church revenues. are. fie 
- millions. Why did he not double it? It would have told better in 
Southwark, and, as Mr. Harvey knows, would have been just as true. 
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ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of Chester, Chester Cathedral 
Bishop of Bangor, Bangor Cathedral..........sssecscssseesesee JOMs 


Bishop of Worcester, Worcester Cathedral ......0cccseseees Feb. 1, 

Bishop of Rochester, St. Margaret's, Westminster ......... Feb. 15. 
DEACONS. 

Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 


Affleck, James Danby, 3.a. Christ Church Oxford Rochester ——* Norwich 
Barkley, John Charles, 3.a. Emmanuel Camb. Rochester —— Ely 
Bennett, J. B............ BAe Magdalen Hall Oxford Chester 


Borton, William......... B.A Caius Camb. Rochester ——— Norwich 

Browne, J. T......+.++ z.a. Trinity Dublin _—_ Chester 

Cory, Robert W oolnier, z-A- Pembroke Camb, Rochester —— Norwich 

Crossfield, P. M........ . B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford Chester 

Cundill, J. J.. z.a. St. John’s Camb. Chester 

Currie, Theophilus ‘W. na. Emmanuel Camb. Rochester —— Norwich 

Dobson, Ralph ......... BA. Lincoln Oxford ; ae “a Arebhishop 
> Flavell, John Webb... 3.a. Trinity Dublin Rochester —— Norwich 

Gillson, Edward.......... 3A. Trinity Hall Camb. Rochester —— Ely 


Goodchild, Cecil Wray, 3.a. Magdalen Camb. Roehester ——— Norwich 





-® The dash is used in lieu of the words “ by letters dimissory from the Bishop of.” 
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Graves, R. Perceval . 
Hamer, Henry ......... 


Hand, Henry George, 
Haughton, William ... 


Hebson, Henry ......... 
Higginson, John ...... 


Hodgson, William ...... 
Jameson, William ...... 
Keeling, Ws R.......... 
Kingsley, J. .. 
Knowles, H. ereced bases 
Lawrence, Thoras...... 
Lawson, W.de Lancey, 
Massie, W. H. ......... 
Merriman, N, James... 
Pyne, Augustus ....... : 
Quarrell, Richard .,..., 


Read, T. F. Rushton, 


Robinson, Henry .... 
Scott, Charles Thomas, 
Sikes, Robert Paxton.. 
Stable, T. H... 

Tate, Thomas. ..o..0.+«. 


Taynton, William ...... 
Wall, Thomas............ 


eeeetetee 


Adams, Charles, Student of St. Bees 
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om College. University. 
z.A. Trinity Dublin 
B.-A. Queen's Oxford 
B.A. King’s Camb. 
Brasennose Oxford 
B.A. Queen's Oxford 
B.A Qnheen's Oxford 
B.A. Sidney Camb. 
Ba. Trinity Dublin 
z.a. St. John's Camb. 
B.A. Trinity Dublin 
B.A.  Brasennose Oxford 
am. Exeter Oxford 
B.-A. Magdalen Camb. 
nA. Trinity Dublin 
M.A. Brasennose Oxford 
B.A. Caius Camb. 
B.A. Queen's Camb. 
B.A. University Oxford 
B-A. Trinity Hall Camb. 
p.a. St. John’s Camb, 
B.a- Magdalen Hall Oxford 
B.A Queen's Camb, 
M.A. ‘Trinity Camb, 
B.A. Caius Camb. 
a.m. Caius Camb. 
PRIESTS. 


« Brtels Trinity , 


Balston, Charles......... M.A. Corpus Christi Oxford 
Barker, Te Foesce ccoceees B.A. Brasennose Oxford 
Bazeley, Francis Lez... 3.4. Queen’s Camb. 
Begbie, Francis R. ... Ba. Pembroke Camb. 
Burns, William, Student of St. Bees 
Clarke, Christopher .... m.a. St. John’s Camb. 
Cookesley, William G., m.a. King's Camb. 
Cooper; Thomas......... p.a. Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Curteis, Jeremiah .....,  s.c.. St. John’s Camb, 
Dunean, Francis......... M.A. Trinity Camb. 
Dunnage, George ....... M.a. Downing Camb. 
Figins, J. L. ........... ‘ Queen's Camb. 
Fox, J. Student of St. <a 
Hastwell,-William, Student of St. Bees 
Hayton; Gerard, Student of St. Bees 
Hiscock, Aerkhrasnapseccne B.A. Queen's Oxford 
-Hooper, F. J. B. ...... B.A. Christ's Camb. 
Hopwood, F. George... Bea. Christ Church Oxford 
Hornbey, William....... 8a. Christ Church Oxford 
Jones, David Evans ... sa. Trinity Dublin 
King, R. W. .......,. M-a. Trinity Dublin 
haw, Hon. W. T... m.a. St. Peter's Camb. 
Mills, Jobn.. .s.00...0 M.A. Pembroke Camb. 
Mianitt, Robert..:....... x%A. Trinity Dublin 
Pearce, Prosser ......... Queen's Camb. 
Polwhel, Robert, Student on St. Bees 
Peek, David | svcecscccees s.A- Catharine Hall Camb. 


St. David's, Lampeter 


Ordainin 1 Bishop. i 


* Chester 


Chester nel . 


“Rochester ———" Ey " 


§ 


. 


, Camb. } 


Chester. r--— ton 
of York | aaa 
Chester = Lineolt’” ~ 


Chester, #¢--+ Archbishop 
of York 

Chester one aw . 

Chester ie, 

Chester rte ‘or _ 

Chester :v2b20'T ha 

Chester oo wen 5 
Rochester inanina i 
Rochester —— Ely § 
Chester 
Chester. P 
Rochester -— Ely ’ Hl 
Rochester = El : 
Chester —~ ae 


of York — 
Rochester —— Ely. 
Rochester —_ Nocwiein 
Worcester 
Chester 
Chester ws 
Rochester ~— Arch- 
bishop of York ..., 
Rochester ~~ Norwich 


Chester 

Rochester 

Chester 

Rochester —— Ely 
Rochester —— Ely 
Chester ' 
Rochester ——— Ely DB 
Rochester —— E ly world 
Chester tue 
Roehester —— Norwich 
Worcester 

Chester 

Chester 

Chester 

Chester 

Chester L.D psodait 
Chester | 
Worcester 

Chester 

Chester 

Bangor 

Chester 

Rochester ——~ Why °\ " 
Rochester —— E] 
Chester \ 
Rochester St. David's 
Chester L erdine 
Bangor 

Rochester —. bit eee 
Rocheste®i22 Se og 
1 of York 7" bo} 


ismRise 
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“ees AM Degree... College. University, Ordaini 
Ray ‘George cocee tosange ) Bede Ste Peter’s Camb. Rochester -—+- Ely 
Rigge, R. ...... copoonei” Me Ae | Camb. Chester if 
Rowlands, John,,,...<.5 )\B-A- Queen's Camb. Rochester ——~ Ely 
Sivapsdn; ‘Thomas ..)... s.c.t4,, St Mary's Hall Oxford > " Archbishop 
Shorting, Gharles ....,. 8-A.|,St. Peter's Camb. Rochester —— Ely 
Breware,'T. Inglis\...... m.a. . Exeter Oxford we Archbishop 
Swale, H. John ...,,.,..., 8-4. . University Oxford Chester 
Taylor, Jos.......e.e0eceye ) BA. ‘Trinity Dublin —— Chester 
Tucker, Comyns ,,,,.,, M.A. St, Peter's Camb. Rochester ——~ Ely 
Wade, Frederick .,,....)8.a. . Trinity Dublin Chester 
Walton, Henry Nelson, .8.a. | Pembroke Camb. Chester 
WYSetaRe/W illian H..,,:s.a. . All Souls Oxford .. .Worcester 
CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. LW ,staenta 
Adamson, W. Agar ,.._ Chaplain to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. . 
Anderton, J. H...... ».» A Surrogate for the Diocese of Chester. 
Cookesley, Henry ...... Head Master of St. Peter’s School, St. George's, Pimlico, a 


branch of King’s College. 
Master of the Free Grammar School, Bridgewater. 
Prebendary of Sancte Crucis in Lincoln Cathedral. 
Deputy Chaplain at the Collegiate Church, Manchester. 
Professor of Political Economy and History in the vallsee of 
the East India Company at Haylebury. 
A Surrogate of the Diocese of Bedford. 
Domestie Chaplain to Lord Denman, 


Griffith, T. Gilbert ... 
Jeremie, J. A.. ++ 
Johnson, Wilbraham... 

Jones, Richard 


Lockwood, E. J.......00. 
Squire, Edmund......... 


Stodart, = ..ssceseeeree Second Master of St. Peter’s School, Pimlico. 
Turner, Charles......... Domesti¢ Chaplain to Lord Abinger. | 
Wilcocks, E. J.......... Chaplain to the Scilly Islands, on the presentation of A. 
Smith, me the Lord Proprietor. 
PREFE ENTE 2 ~ 
Name. . Preferment, County. Diocese. Patrons,’ 
Anderton, J. H... Clitheroe P. C. Lancas. Chester Earl Howe rf 
Beadon,, Rich. J. Shiewell R, Devon ") 
Brown, J. Layton, Holbeck P-G, W. York York N.. of Leeds 9 
Burnaby, G. ..... . St. Peter's R, Bedford Lincoln Lord Chianeellor’) 
Clarkson, C. ..,.... Elworthy R, Somerset Bath& W. Wm. Locke, Raq. 
Coney, T. B. ..... Chedzoy R, Somerset Bath& W. Rev. Dr. Coney’ | 
Cruwys, G. S....... Cruwys Morehard R. Devon Exon T. Comins, Esq, ' 
Daniel, Richard... West Somerton P.C. Norfolk Norwich  T. Grove, Esq: 
Day, H. Thomas, |. Mendlesham V. Suffolk Norwich  Rev.J.L.Worship 
De Chair, F. ..... » East Langdon R. Kent Canterb. Arelibp of Cant.'' 
Fisher, C. Forest... Badgworth R. Somerset Bath & W. Sir J. Mordaunt, Bt. 
Fortescue, Hon. . § Poltimore and Hux- f 
and R “. John bam R. . Devon Exon Lord Poltimore |, 
_— ‘ ft 
Fowler, H. R...... — hs «so Driov’e Hants Wint. J. Fowler, Esq. , 
Frye, Perceval ... St. Winnowe V. Cornwall Exon D. & C. of Exetet 
FurnassJ. R. ...  Pigpngion New Northum. Durha A ik, Viet Pemes 
urnass, J. eee Church um. urnham heal , ; v 
Griffith, John....... Lianaltgo R. Anglesey Bangor Bishop of Bangot’ 
be «(I Calne V. w the Cha- } ‘IT sote0t 
‘Guthrie, John ...4. pelries of Cherhill ‘ Wilts Sarum.) PrebsoftCalie!o" 
hog memes Bath & W Lord Chaticelge' 
-Hathway, R. C..... Kewstoke V. Somerset Bat A ‘ 
Hayne, Richard... St. Olave R., Exeter Devon Exon Lord Geet" 
Hodgson, John... St. Peter's V., Thanet Kent Cantorb. AbBp. of 
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Name. 
Holt, —= seceeteeeeae 
Hume, J. H...... 
Hunt, aes: 


Jones, Howel...... 


Kensit, — 
Law, R. ~ eae 


Leighton, F. K.... 


Marriott, George } 


Marsh, Wien} Chapels of Bicking- 


Nicholson, H.J. B. 


Pidsley, Bene cocnces 
Roberts, John ... 
Smith, J. A. ..... . 


Scott, William ... 
Steward, J. H. ... 
Sydenham, John... 
Tanner, T. ......... 
Thorne, Joseph ... 


Williams, Evan... 
Wright eeeeeeeeeeee 


Alban, Thomas... 
Blundell, John ... 


Bowlby, T......+++ 


Bromhead, Bbisesse 
Bushby, Joseph... 


Caparn, John ...... 
Cooper, Sir W. H. 


Duglinson, J....... 


j St. John’s, Newcastle, . 
c. 
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Preferment. County, Diocese. 
Fulstow V. Lincoln Lincoln 
Helmerton V. Wilts Sarum 
Aylsham V. Norfolk Norwich 
Egerton P.C. Kent Canterb. 
Betchworth V. Surrey Wint. 
Yeovilton R. 
St. Chad’s V. Chester Chester 
Kemberton R. w = Salop Lich, & C, 
Sutton MaddockV. Salop Lich. & C, 
Ashburton V. w the 
ton and Bucklandon( Devon = Exeter 
the Moor 

' St. Alban’sChurchV. Herts London 
St. John’s, Bedford, w : 

t the Hospital annexed t Beds Lineoln 
Sampford Peverel R. Devon Exon } 
Talyllyn P.C. Anglesey Bangor 
Udimore V. Sussex Chichester 
Shapwick V. Dorset Bristol 
Hethel R. Norfolk Norwich 


Brushford R. 

Nynehead V. Somerset Bath& W. 
Bishops Nympton V. Devon Exon 
Lianbellan R. Anglesey Bangor 
High Halden R. Kent Canterb. 


Llanfairisgaer P.C. Carnarvon Bangor 


Northum. Durham 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
Llandrillo V. Denbigh St. Asaph 


Tiverton Devon 

Painshaw C. Durham Durham j 

Repham V. Lincoln Lincoln } 

Holbeck C. W. York York 
go a }ineotn Lincoln F. 

Isleworth House Middle. 

Hereford 

Essex London 


& Master of Colchester 
Grammar School 

Lianaltgo R. 

Castlesowerby C. 


Bere Church R., 


Anglesey Bangor 


Durnford, R....... } i Clatford Hants Winches. 

Eade, Charles....... Metfield P.C. Suffolk § Norwich 

Eades, John ...... Abbotsmorton R. Worcester Worcester 

Evanson, T.......++ Great Catworth R. Hunts Lincoln 
Lecturer of St. Giles’s 

Greenwood, T. ... 2 Cripplegate: Chap-§ wriadie. London 


lain to the Cooper’s 
Company 


Patron. 
Lord Chancellor 
D. & C. of Cant. 


D.& C.of St. Paul's 
D. & C. of Windsor 
Somerset Bath& W. John Phelips, Esq. 


R. of Malpas, Ist 
port. 
Mrs. Slaney 


w. Kemberton R. 


D. & C. of Exeter 


Corp. of St. Alban’s 


Corp. of Beds 


J. Sillifant and T. 


Hugo, Esqrs 


O.F .Meyrick, Esq. 


Dowager Countess 


of Burlington 


Lord Rivers 


On his own petition 
Somerset Bath& W. On his own petition 


Lord Chancellor 
Bp. of Exeter 
Bp. of Bangor 
Abp. of Canterb. 
Bp. of Bangor 


V. of Newcastle, 


Bp. of St. Asaph 


R.of Houghton-le- 
Spring 

Merchant Tailors’ 
Company 

V. of Leeds 


R. Reynolds, Esq. 


J. Bawtree, Esq. 
Bishop of Bangor 


J. Iremonger, Esq. 
Marquis of Bristol 
I. B. Eades, Esq. 
Brasen. Coll., Ox. 
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Nagle. Brejerment County. Diocese. Patron. | ry 
celine dhe... Cede Anglesey ae 
Hedley, Anthany, i rebate a - - 
; PRES 4 BAC eng zlyp } Merion. St. Asaph Bp. of Sti Asaph 
Recs styeepeeeyes evens MorchardR. Devon .. Exon T. Comins, Esge 
fitchingham St. : 


7 oe : Fuith’ R., Se Mary ) 
Jeane, Tey? 5 Vv a and St. John . Norfolk Norwich New Coll., Quen. 
adits Market aioe 


if moj19 R N ee 
.» Norwich 
: Jolliffe, W. J....... Felgate House, near, Crawley, Sussex, 
F gonad te od F § C ofa Sts Aldwyns V. Gloueces. Glouces, > aid eral 
E Kuiile, 'Fonn’ ss... d & Poulton P.C. Wilts ebay l. Ingram) &e. 
i Rilpeton, 5 wee. ‘Trinity €., Ripon W. York York D.& C,.of Ripon 
* Langley, Jonh Stafford : 
Minor. Canon of iol sewed 
Worcester Cathedral 
Pre H.da.ii...& & St. Peter’s V., & ; 
Chaplain of St. oe Worcester Worcester D. & C\ of Worces. 
wald’s Hospital 2 
Meadows, P. P.... Torquay Devon 
( Arncliffe V. York York Univer. Coll., Ox. 
Norton, Eardley... ~ and Blytheburgand? . > 95) ‘: : 
» Eardley ? ety mages Suffolk Norwich Sir C. Blois, Bart. 
Perrott, J. W...... Cracombe 
Roberts, W......... Lianbenlar R. Anglesey Bangor Bishop of Bangor 
Sharpe, W. ......... Patteswiek D. Lssex London Bishop of London. 
(c arlton R. Lincoln A. J. Sunith, Esq, 
Smisig As J .s, map Capek = ag C t Kent Canterb, Abp.of Canterbury 
Ns EE. paenvanwrsss Ipswich 
Thorp, W. .......++ Sandford V. Oxford Oxford J. Taylor, Esq. 


Bennet Sherehog R., Grocers’ Co., alt. 

W.P. Honeywood, 
Esq. 

Aston Ingram R. Hereford Hereford F. Lawson, Eeaici 

Lea P.C., Glouces. Glouces. Bp. of Gloucester 

w. Lower Ginting V. Glouces. Gloucés: ~ F. Lawson, E8q. 

Wilkiams, W......- Llandovery 


Townley, G. S.... 
& Great Totham V. Essex London 


7 Stephen and a Mtaite Yiudiin ie Chancellor & 
Whatley, Cy..s--+e. 


em 


SCOTLAND. 


The King has been pleased to present the Rev. Patrick John Macfarlane to the chutch 

and parish of Dron, in the presbytery and county of Perth, vacant by the death of she 
Rev. Alexander Isdale. 

The King has been pleased to present the Rev. James Begg to the church and.parish 
of Libberton, in the presbytery and county of Edinburgh, in the room of Mr. wer + 
Purdie, deceased. ’ 

The King has been pleased to present the Rev. Finlay Cook to the church and met = 4 
of, Reay; im the presbytery and county of Caithness, vacant by the death of the —— 
David Mackay. 

Sir Alexander Ramsay, Bart., of Belmain, has been pleased to present Geor 
don M'Lean,’M:D., preacher of the gospel, to the Chair of Hebrew’ in the Ma 
Sawens ~ University of Aberdeen, yacant by the death of the er ates Ki, Da DB 


a ol SE aA 
ligt)? .1 onaayl 
IRELAND. 


The following gentlemen have been appointed Domestie Chaplaihe to his a fo 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland:—The Very Rev» Mareus*Philip(Lé Fant, Dean o 
Emly; the Rev. H. U. Tighe, Rector of Clonmore ; the Revaddenty Irwin; the Ven, 


Vou. VII.—March, 1835. 22 
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Archdeacon Magee ; the Rev. Jeffery Lefroy; the Rev. Joseph Aldrich Bermingham ; 


Rev. Francis Chamley. 


the Very Rev. the Dean of Ardagh; the Very Rev. the Dean of Kildare; and the 


The Rev, W. J. Galboy has been appointed Curate of Ballina, Mayo. 

The Lord Bishop of Elphin has been pleased to appoint the Rev. Francis Irwin 
Vicar of the parishes of Kinine and Kilrone, in the county of Galway. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Tuam has been pleased to appoint the Rev. Michael 
Hobert Seymour to the Rectorship of Crossmolina, vice the Rev. E. Stock, deceased. 


a 





UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


PFA OPOPE EPP OL OD 


OXFORD. 


Saturday, January 31. 
The Rev. F. A. Dawson, M.A., of Brasen- 


nose, has been nominated by the Board of 
Heads of Houses, to a Chaplaincy on the 
Bengal Establishment, placed at the disposal 
of the Chancellor of the University of Oxford 
by the Chairman of the East India Company. 


February 7. 


On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—C. Cheyne, Lincoln; Rev. 
R. Serjeant, Magdalen Hall; M. H. Marsh, 
Student of Ch. Ch.; M. F. Tupper, Ch. Ch. ; 
Rev. C. S. Green, Chaplain of Ch. Ch. ; Rev. 
D. Parsons, Oriel ; Rev. R. W. Browne, Fell. 
of St. John’s; Rev. A. P. Dunlap, Fell. of 
St. John’s; Rev, E. Penny, St. John’s; Rev. 
G. T. Whitfield, St. John’s. 

Bachelors of Arts—F. J. Edwards, Ballifl, 
grand comp.; E. P. Kitson, Balliol; W. J. 
Clarke, Balliol ; J. Armstrong, Balliol; R. 
F. Taylor, Scholar of Brasennose; H. Wool- 
combe, Student of Ch. Ch.; H. B. Mayne, 
Student of Ch. Ch.; R. R. Anstice, Student 
of Ch. Ch. ; W.C. Rickman, Ch. Ch. ; C. 
QO. Childe, Ch. Ch.; W. D. Ryder, Exeter ; 
Hi. Mackenzie, Pembroke ; W. F. Robinson, 
‘Trinity. 

February 14. 

Magdalen Hall.—There will be an Election 
in the course of the present Term to one of 
the Scholarships founded by Mr. Henry Lusby. 
All Undergraduates of not less than four, or 
more than eight Terms’ standing, are eligible. 
Gentlemen who propose to offer themselves as 
Candidates are requested to call on the Vice- 
Principal. 

Lincoln Colleze.—There willbe an Election 
to Pour Scholarships and One Exhibition, on 
Tuesday, the 24th of March. ‘The Scholar- 
ships are without limitution. Candidates for 
the Exhibition must be natives of the Diocese 
of Durham, or, for want of such, natives of 
Northallertonshire or Howdenshire, in the 
county of York, or of Leicestershire, particu- 
larly of the parish of Newbold Verdon, or of 





the Diocese of Oxford, or of the county of 
Northampton. 

Candidates will be required to deliver in, 
personally, to the rector, testimonials of their 
good conduct, on or before Friday, the 20th of 
March ; and Candidates for the Exhibition 
must, at the same time, produce a Certificate 
of the place of their birth. 

Ashmolean Society, Feb. 13.—The follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected Members :—Rev. 
LD). Parsons, M.A. St. Mary Hall; Rev. A. 
Browne, B.A. Ch. Ch.; J. Thomas, B.A. 
Trinity; W. G. Ward, B.A. Balliol; R. R. 
Anstice, B.A. Ch. Ch.; H. Woolcombe, B.A. 
Ch. Ch. 

An anonymous = on microscopic obser- 
vations was read, and some remarks made on 
it by Dr. Buckland.—A representation of an 
aurora was presented by the Secretary. —A 
copy of Mr. Johnson’s optical investigations 
was presented by the author.—Mr. Twiss ex- 
hibited some specimens of papyrus from Syra- 
cuse, and read an account of them. Some 
discussion took place on the identity of the 
papyrus with the lotus. —Mr. Twiss exhibited 
a series of coins of the Roman republic, and 
read a d-ssertation on them.—Dr. Daubeny 
made a few remarks on the agency of water 
in the combustion of coal tar. 

February 21. 

On Wednesday last, Mr. J. Fereday, Com- 
moner of Worcester College, was elected Scho- 
lar of that Society, on the Foundation of Dr. 
Finney. 

On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred ;— 

Bachelor in Civil Law—Rev. J. Conyng- 
ham, Fellow of New College. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. T. Egerton, Ch. 
Ch. : Rev. W. H. Pooke, Worcester; Rev. 
F. Sturmer, Queen's; H. N. Dudding, Fellow 
of Exeter; Rev. R. R. Suckling, Exeter ; 
Rev. A. R. Ludlow, Oriel; E. Maddy, Bra- 
sennose, grand comp., incorporated from Pem- 
broke, Cambridge ; Rev. M. W. Foye, Trinity, 
incorporated from Trinity, Dublin, 

Bachelors of Arts—P. Lewis, University ; 
J. E. Bright, Student of Ch. Ch. ; D. W. 
Russell, Ch. Ch.; E. B. Compson, Queen’s ; 
FE. H. Tracy, Exeter. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


Friday, Jan. 24, 
On the l4th inst., P. Kelland, Esq. B.A, 


of Queen's, was elected a Foundation Fellow 
of that Society. 

At the Congregation on Saturday last, R. 
A. F. Barrett, H. P. Measor, E. S. Creasy, 
and FE. R. Theed, of King’s College, were 
severally admitted to the Degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. 

February 6. 


The late Dr. Smith's annual prizes of 251, 
each, to the two best proficients in mathe- 
matics and natural plulosophy among the 
commencing Bachelors of Arts, were on Fri- 
day last adjudged to H, Cotterill, of St. John’s, 
and H. Goulburn, of Trinity, the first and 
second Wranglers. 

On Tuesday last, the Master and Fellows of 
Sidney Sussex College elected E. Bickersteth, 
of that College, and C. T. Osborne, of St. 
John’s, Mathematical Exhibitioners on the 
Foundation of Mr. Taylor. 

At a Congregation on Wednesday last, the 
following Degrees were conferred :— 

Bacnelor in Divinity — Rev. J. Green, 
Catharine Hal). 

Honorary Master of Arts—R. Denman, 
Trinity, son of Lord Chief Justice Denman. 

Masters of Arts—J. M. Dawson, St.John’s ; 
G. A. Clive, St. John’s; J. W. Harman, 
Caius. 

Bachelors of Arts—O. Hollingworth, Sid- 
ney; G. Beresford, St. John’s. 


At the same Congregation the following 
Graces pfissed the Senate :— 

To appoint Mr. Lofft, of King’s College, an 
Examiner for the Classical Tripos, in the place 
of Mr. Hildyard, of St. Peter's. 

To allow to Laing, of St. John’s, the 
Michaelmas Term of 1851, which he has lost 
from having been placed, when he first came 
to reside, m an unlicensed Lodgine-house. 
N.B. Laing removed from this lodging, as 
soon as it was discovered that the house was 
not licensed, that is, within eight days after 
the division of the above-mentioned Term. 

H. J. Perry, Esq. M.A., Fellow of Jesus, 
in this University, and of the Chancery Bar, 
has been appointed Secretary to the Lord 
Chancellor, in the room of Mr. Barlow, who 
has resizned. 

R. W. Bacon, Esq, Fellow of King’s Coll., 
in this University, eldest son of Edward Bacon, 
Esq., banker, of Ipswich, was called to the 
Bar, on Tuesday, the 27th ult., by the Hon- 
ourable Society of Lincoln's Inn. 


February 20. 


A Chaplaincy at Madras having been placed 
by the Deputy Chairman of the East India 
ompany at the disposal of the Chancellor of 
this University, we understand that the noble 
Marquis has been pleased to signify to the 


Vice-Chancellor and Heads of Colleges his 


willingness to nominate to that situation such 
person as they may think fit to recommend. 

At a Cougregation on Friday last, the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on W, Laing, 
of St. John's. 

At the same Congregation the following 
Grace passed the Senate :— 

To rescind the regulation respecting the 
Examination for the Classical Tripos, which 
directs that ‘‘ The examination shall continue 
four days, the hours of attendance on each day 
being from half-past nine in the morning till 
twelve, and from one till four in the after- 
noon :"'— 

And to substitute the following: — The 
examination (commencing as heretofore on the 
fourth Monday after the general admission ad 
respondendum quastioni) shall continue five 
days; the hours of attendance on each day 
being from nine in the morning till twelve ; 
and from one till half-past three in the after- 
noon. 

At a Congregation on Wednesday last, the 
following Degrees were conferred ; — 

Doctor in Civil Law—J. Buck, Queen’s. 

Master of Arts—J. Saunders, St. John’s. 

Bachelor in Physic—T. A. Barker, Down- 
ing College. 

Bachelor of Arts—J. W. Coventry, Em- 
manuel, 

i ~ —eed 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, 1835. 
Hilary Term Laaminations. 


N.B. The names of the successful Candidates 
in each rank are arranged, not in order of 
merit, but in the order of standing on the 

: College Books. 

SENIOR SOPHISTERS. 

Honours ix Scrence. — First Rank: 
Stack, T.; Chichester, W.; Le Marchant, 
W. H.; M*‘Dowell, G.— Second Rank : 
M‘Mahon, J. ; Yeats, T. ; Davis, T. O.; 
Geran, R. 

Honours 1n Crassics. — First Rank : 
Stack, T. ; Owgan, H.—Second Rank: Nash, 
G.; Cather, J. ; Fenton, G. L. ; Draper, V. 
R.; Morgan, W. 

JUNIOR SOPHISTERS. 

Honours 1n Scrence. — First Rank : 
Mr. Shaw, G. A.; Walling, W.; Flynn, J, 
H.; Tuthill, E. C.—Second Rank : Trayer. 
J. J.; Sandes, F. C. ; James, J.; Lynn, J. 
M. ; Hussey, M. R. ; Biggs, R. W. ; Joly, J. 

Honours in Crassics. — First Rank : 
Mr. Johnston, R. St. G. ; Mr. Synnott, M. ; 
Mr. Verschoyle, J. ; Wade, B.; Walsh, J. ; 
Ringwood, F. H.; Eccleston, J, — Second 
Rank: Mr. Lynch, W. W.; Mr. Kyle, J T- ; 
Shone, J. A. ; Hallam, E.; Henn, T. R. ; 
Walker, J.; Kelland, W. ; Orr, J. A.; Gab- 
bett, W.; Disney, J.; Fletcher, G. ; Dease, 
J.; King, R.; Hamilton, S. 

SENIOR FRESHMEN. 

Honours un Screrce. — First Rank : 

Mr. Kelly, C.; Mr. Galwey, T.; Connor, 
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H. ; Sidney, F. J. ; Roberts, M. ; Jellett, 
J. H.—Second Rank : Warren, R. R. ; Ovens, 
E.; Sanders, T.; Flanagan, S.; Law, H. ; 
Roberts, W.; Meredith, E.; Beere, R.; 
Lawson, J. A. 

Honours 1n Crassics. — First Rank : 
Mr. Torrens, T.; Mr. Knox, W.; Wright- 
son, R.; Maturin, E. ; Perrin, J. ; Roberts, 
W. ; Jellett, J.—Second Rank: Mr. Douglas, 
J. ; Hodgens, E.; Bell, J. ; Waters, J. ; 
Humphreys, W.; Roberts, M.; Meredith, 
E.; Burke, J. W. ; Lawson, J. ; Greene, J. 
Watson, J.; Ring, C. P. 


JUNIOR FRESHMEN. 


Honours tn Scrence. — First Rank : 
Mr. Blood, W. B. ; Kirkpatrick, G.; Len- 
drick, J.; Feinaigle, C. ; Salmon, G.; Ru- 
therfoord, A.; Rutherfoord, H.; M‘Cann, 
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M.; Galbraith, J.; Coen, J.—Second Rank - 
Mr. Storey, J.; Mr. Palliser, J. ; Clarke, F. 
J.; O'Neill, J.; Smith, H. ; White, M. ; 
Newcombe, D.E.; Byrne, J.; M‘Gillicuddy, 
F.; Hudson, J.; Sullivan, J.; M‘Dermott, 
R.; Burr, A. J.; Hodnett, J.; Stawell, J. ; 
Johns, W.; Gordon, J. G. 

Honours 1n Crassics. — First Rank : 
Mr. Storey, J.; Flanagan, J.; O'Neill, J. ; 
Law, H.; M‘Dermott, M.; Tracey, T.; 
Neely, R. F.; Coen, J.—Second Rank - Mr. 
Cairns, H. M‘Calmont ; Flanagan, T.; Sand- 
ford, W. ; Moriarty, E. ; Wrixon, N. R. ; Sal- 
mon, G.; Gwynne, J.; Black, W. F. ; Laugh- 
lin, J. W.; Sharkey, L.G.; Walsh, J. R.; 
Dobbin, T.; Gordon, J. G.; Fawcett, P. ; 
Reynolds, P. 

Henry Wray, Senior Lecturer. 





BIRTHS AND 


MARRIAGES, 





BIRTHS, 


Of Sons — The lady of the Rev. M. 
Geneste, Cowes, Isle of Wight; of Rev. F. 
Rice, Fairford V. (still born); of Rev. E. 
Fisher, Ongar R.; of Rev. J. S. Halifax, 
Melton Mowbray ; of Rev. W. Mercer, Hale 
End, Walthamstow ; of Rey. W. Scott, Shap- 
wick V., Dorset; of Rev. F. Rice, Fairford 
V., (still born); of Rev. J. Walker, Kirk- 
whelpington V.; of Rev. J. D. Money, 
Blatherwyke R.; of Rev. Philip rave & 
Crawley R., near Winchester ; of Rev. W. 
B. Wroth, Edlesborough V., Bucks ; of Rev. 
J. Athawes, Loughton R., Bucks; of Rev. C,. 
Mackenzie, Reading ; of the Rt. Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Jamaica, Bishop's Penn, Jamaica ; 
of Rev. W. C, Risley, Souldern R. ; of Rev. 
H. Collinson, Castle Eden ; of Rev. C. Nesfield, 
Stratton St. Margaret, Wilts ; of Rev. E. N. 
Braddon, Rochester ; of Rev. J. Bartholomew, 
Morchard Bishop R. 

Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev. R. 
Jarratt, Newlands, near Halifax (still born) ; 
of Rev. R. Grenside, Coleshill, Warwickshire ; 
of Rev. E. Woodhouse, Wolsey Grange, Esher; 
of the Rev. the Provost of Onel Coll., Oxford; 
of Rev. J. D. Shafto; of Rev. A. H. Pearson, 
Montague-place, London (still born) ; of Rev. 
J. P. Stockwell, of Wilton, Wilts (of twins) ; 
of Rev. R. Clayton, Lincoln Hill, Newcastle. 


MARRIAGES, 


Rev. T. Mack, of Tunstead, Norfolk, to 
Catherine Bailey, youngest d. of the late Mrs. 
White, of Bracondale, near Norwich; Rev. T. 
C. Storie, of Thames Ditton, to Amelia Eliza- 
beth Charlotte, eldest d. of A. Mackenzie, 
Esq. ef Woolwich ; Rev. William Mayo, C. of 
Steeple Langford, Wilts, to Charlotte, d. of 
the late Dr. Dyer, of Ordmarton, Wilts ; Rey. 


J.R. Phillot, M.A., Fellow of Magd. Coll., 
Oxford, to Alicia Catherine, d. of the late 
Rev. Richard Mant, R. of All Saints, South- 
ampton; Rev. S. M. Walker, V. of St, 
Enoder, to Maria, eldest d. of R. Hoskin, 
Esq. of Carivick, Cornwall; Rev. G. E. 
Smith, B.A., of East Marden, Sussex, to 
Isabella, second d. of Mr. Peter Clark, of 
Mincing-lane, London ; Rev. E. D. J. Wilks, 
of Ponder’s End, to Eleanor Hannah, only d. 
of Mr. S. Hawes, of the same place ; Rev. 
George Cubitt, M. A., Chaplain of St. Goa’ 
church, Madras, to Emily, second d. of Col. 
Garrard ; Rev. J. W. Cobb, of Queen’s Coll., 
Camb., to Mary Hanson, second d. of H. H. 
Dearsly, Esq., late of Diham, Norfolk ; Rev. 
T. D. Young, B.A., of Queen’s Coll., Camb., 
to Catharine, youngest d. of the late Mr. 
John Raven, of Germain’s Norfolk; Rev. C. 
Martyn, to Clarissa, fourth d. of the late Sir 
C. Flower, Bart.; Rev. J. R. Pigott, V. of 
North Marston, Bucks, to Emma, d. of the 
late Abbot Upcher, Esq. of Sheringham ; Rev. 
J. R. Stephens, of Ashton-under-Lyne, to 
Elizabeth, eldest d. of the late H. Henwood, 
Esq. of York; Rev. E. Lewis, of Llanbeder, 
Brecon, to Charlotte Auriol, youngest d. of 
the late Rev. Edward Auriol Hay Drummond, 
D.D., Dean of Bocking, and brother of the 
late Earl of Kinnoull; Rev. Edward Blencowe, 
M.A., Fell, of Oriel Coll., Oxford, to Ellen 
Theresa, second d. of Henry Lucas, Esq. 
M.D., of Brecon; Rev. J. S. Wagstatte, 
M.A.. of Lincoln Coll., Oxford, Lecturer of 
Grantham, to Sarah, eldest d. of the late F. 
Blagge, Esq. of Car-Colston, Notts; Rev. G, 
H. Hine, Chaplain to the Westminster Bride- 
well, and Sunday Evening Lecturer at St. 
Anne's, Westminster, to Catherine, d. of the 
late A. Arrowsmith, Esy. of Soho-square, 
London, 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH, 





The ‘‘ Events” are collected from the public papers, except where private correspondents are so 


good as to send more authentic accounts, which are always marked ‘* From a Correspondent." 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 

A quarterly meeting of the Peterbo- 
rough Diocesan aud District Committee 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign parts was 
holden at the palace, on ‘Tuesday, the 6th 
day of January, 1855; the Right Reve- 
rend the Lord Bishop of Peterborough in 
the chair, The treasurer's and secre- 
tary’s accounts were laid before the com- 
mittee ; from which it appeared, that the 
receipts ending with the 6th of January, 
1835, amount to 114/. 15s. 11d., which, 
with the balance of 49/. 16s, 4d. in the 
treasurer’s hands on the 7th of January, 
1834, make a sum total of 2341. 10s. Sd. 

It appeared also from the treasurer's and 
secretary's accounts, that the disburse- 
ments for the year ending with 6th Janu- 
ary, 1835, amounted to 170l. 16s. 8d., 
leaving a balance of 631. 13s. 7d. in the 
hands of the treasurer. 

From the secretary’s report it appeared 
that during the same year, 257 bibles, 
259 testaments, 919 prayer books, 402 
other bound books, and 5383 unbound 
books and tracts, on the society’s list, were 
distributed by this committee.—Camb. 
Chron. 

CHESHIRE. 

The parishioners of Coddington, have 
presented their late minister, the Rev. J. 
Y. Dod, of Edge Hall, with a piece of 
plate of the value of 23/., as a token of the 
high estimation in which they hold the 
discharge of his high and important duties 
for a period of seven years.—County 
Herald. 


CUMBERLAND. 


Scuism amoneo tue Meruonists,—A 
few days since the Rev. Thomas Dunn, 
Wesleyan minister, of Carlisle, expelled a 
leader from office and membership, on 
his own and sole authority. The other 
leaders protested against such arbitrary 
conduct, and their protest, and refusal to 
withdraw the same, bas been followed by 
their own expulsion en masse. A meeting 
was immediately afterwards called by the 
leaders, and the plain facts of the case 
were stated to all the members present, 
who, with two exceptions only, pledged 
themselves to stand by and support their 


leaders. The affair has caused great 
excitement among the methodist body. 
Thus the matter rests for the present.— 
Oxford Paper. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


On Tuesday, Feb. 10, the anniversary 
meeting of the Derby and Derbyshire 
Auxiliary Society for promoting the due 
observance of the Lord’s day was held at 
the Lancasterian school-room, in this 
town, and was numerously and most res- 
pectably attended, The chair was taken 
soon after twelve o'clock, by Sir George 
Crewe, Bart., M. P., who, in an impres- 
sive address, opened the business of the 
day, after prayer had been offered up by 
the Rev. A. T. Carr. 

One of the secretaries, the Rev, W. 
Leeke, read the report of the society's 
labours during the past year, being the 
first of its existence,—Derby Mercury. 

The Rey. C. 8S. Royds, M.A., and the 
Rev. Reginald Chas, Pole, were elected 
proctors to represent the clergy of the 
diocese of Lichfield and Coventry in the 
convocation.— Derbyshire Courier. 


DEVONSHIRE, 


The Rev. C. E. North, rector of Child 
Okeford, and of the Isle of Portland, 
finding that he could not perform the 
duties of both parishes, voluntarily sent 
his resignation of the living of Portland 
to the patron, the Bishop of Winchester, 
who immediately appointed the Rev. J. 
Harrington as Mr. North's successor, 
under a promise of residence. To this 
condition, the new rector willingly con- 
sented, and as there has not been from 
time immemorial a parsonage house, imme- 
diately purchased a recently built house in 
the centre of the island, and brought his 
wife and family to reside in it. The 
islanders bave now full duty twice every 
Sunday in the church, which is filled wit 
a very attentive congregation.— Western 
Luminary. 

The parishioners of Lower Brixham met 
on Feb, 19, for the purpose of presenting 
the Rev. E. J. Wilcocks, curate of the 
parish, witha handsome tea service of 
massive silver. On each article was en- 
graved the following brief, but appropriate, 
inscription :—"* A parting token of affec- 
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tion and respect to the Key, E. J. Wil- 
cocks, from the parishioners of Lower 
Brixham. Feb. 1885."—E.zeter Gazette. 

Bannstapre.—Tbursday, Jan. 29, pur- 
suant to a requisition that bad been pre- 
sented to the archdeacon of Barnstaple, 
the Rev. George Barnes, a meeting of the 
clergy took place at the Golden Lion 
Hotel, for the purpose of considering some 
questions most important to the interest 
of the national church, and of expressing 
entire confidence (if it should be deemed 
advisable) in any measures which, in co- 
operation with his Majesty's government, 
the bishops of our church may think 
fit to pursue, for the rendering more 
effective its discipline, for the equitable 
adjustinent of all questions relating to 
its property, and the religious instruction 
ofthe people. Resolutions and an address 
to the bishop, in accordance with the views 
of the meeting, were passed. 

The following is his lordship’s reply :— 

ee F reter, Jan. 29. 

*‘ Dear Mr. Arcupneacon—lhe ad- 
Fs which you have conveyed to me from 
the clergy of your archdeaconry gives me 
the gratifying assurance that one senti- 
ment of ardent attachment to the best inte. 
rests of our venerable church animates 
every portion of this great diocese, If 
from other bodies of my clergy | have re- 
ceived the expression of similar sentiments 
at an earlier period, it is not, | well know, 
because these sentiments are felt less 
strongly by the clergy of the archdeaconry 
of Barnstaple, This cordial unanimity 
(for such it almost literally has shewn itself 
to be) in a diocese which numbers more 
than 800 clergy, may, 1 should hope, be 
regarded as a fair criterion of the general 
sentiments of our brethren throughout 
England. The bishops, therefore, in con- 
tributing, as I am confident that they will, 
their best endeavours to forward any equi- 
table measures which shall be devised for 
settling permanently all questions §res- 
pecting the temporal concerns of the 
church, and w accomplish such reforms 
as shall be found expedient for the ad- 
vancement of our infinitely higher objects, 
the spiritual interests of the people com- 
mitted to our charge, will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that they are in full 
accordance with the judgment and the 
feelings of the clergy at large. May it 
please God to bless those endeavours, and 
to make them effectual to the great ends to 
which they are directed.—I am, dear Mr. 
Archdeacon, vour affectionate friend and 
brother, “HH. Exerer. 

‘« The Venerable the Archdeacon of Barn. 
staple,”"— Ereter Western Luminary. 










































THE MONTH. 


DORSETSHIRE, 

At a meeting of the clergy held at 
Blandford church,the Rev. Robert Moore, 
rector of St. Giles, and the Rev, Joha 
Watts, rector of Tarrant Gunville, were 
unanimously elected proctors, to represent 


the diocese of Bristol in convocation.— 
Salisbury Herald. 


DURHAM. 

Gatesneap.—The chaplain of King 
James’s Hospital, seeing some of his Sun- 
day school children shoeless, at the sug- 
gestion of one of his teachers, set up a 
shoe club. It was managed by one per- 
son. ‘The children, by weekly payments 
of Sd. each, paid in 91, 9s. 5d., and received 
inaddition Sl, 16s. 7d. from charitable re- 
sources, at the rate of 40 per cent., and or- 
phans 60 per cent. profit, if they behaved 
well. [fnot, the profit was partly, orentirely 
withdrawn, and the parents paid more, 
Yet, they thanked the manager, as the 
children behaved better after their cor- 
rection. The whole sum of 13/. 6s. bought 
seventy pairof shoes—many flocked to the 
school whilst the club was carrying on, 
but on the whole, the average of atten- 
dance has greatly increased. 

The halt. yearly examination of the Dur- 
ham Grammar School recently took place, 
in the presence of the venerable Archdea- 
con Thorp, Warden of the University, the 
Hon. and Rev, Dr. Wellesley and the Rev. 
Geo. Townsend, Prebendaries of Durham, 
the Rev. Temple Chevallier, W. Palmer, 
Esq., Classical Tutor, and C. Whitley, 
Esq., Mathematical Tutor of the Univer- 
sity. The “ Trevor Prize” for Latin com- 
position was awarded to Mr. W. Young, 
and presented to him in a very impressive 
speech by the honourable donor. Prizes 
were es adjudged, in classics, to R, 
tes . Pattenson, R. Thompson, J, 
Hays, J. thet and F. Sheffield; and 
in mathematics, to W. Young, W. Green- 
well, and H. Bowlby. 

On the 7th inst., a meeting of the inha- 
bitants of South Shields took place in the 
Seamen’s-hall, to witness the presentation 
of some plate from the working classes to 
their benevolent and pious minister. The 
articles were an elegant salver, and pocket 
communion service, in a morocco case ; the 
salver bore the following inscription :— 
“This salver, with a pocket communion 
service, was presented to the Rev. James 
Carr, by the working classes of South 
Shields, as a testimony of their gratitude 
for his unwearied exertions in visiting the 
poor and afflicted during two awful visi- 
tations of the cholera.”’ A skin of parch- 
ment contained the names of the subscri- 
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bers, amounting to 1239, some of whom 
gave as little as one halfpenny, that their 


names might be enrolled in testimony of 


their gratitude. An address to the rev. 
gentleman, prepared by the committee, 
‘was read by John Redpath. 


KENT. 

At the Gravesend Conservative Society, 
instituted the 20th of January, 1855, by 
Electors residing within the Gravesend 
polling district of West Kent, a Declara- 
tion was agreed to from which the follow- 
ing is an extract:—'t We declare our al- 
legiance to the throne, and our veneration 
for the Church established by law; as the 
bulwark which affords protection to other 
denominations of Christians against the 
encroachments of popery; and as the 
standard of pure Christian faith, which 
presents a salutary check to the inordinate 
increase of sects.”’"—Kentish Observer. 

On the occasion of the recent marriage 
of the youngest daughter of the Rev. J, 
Maule, the incumbent of the parish of St. 
Mary, Dover, the churchwardens waited 
on the rev. gentleman at bis house, and 
presented him with a most feeling and 
highly complimentary address, recognising 
his great services to the parish. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
has been pleased to collate the Rev. John 
Hodgson to the Vicarage of St. Peter's, 
Thanet, upon which occasion, Mr. Hodg- 
son ceded the vicarages of Sittingbourn 
and Kennington, in this county.— Dover 
Jelegruph. 

LANCASHIRE, 

On Tuesday, January 27, an important 
meeting of the. clergy of this deanery was 
held at Garstang. It was called for the 
purpose of making known to the bishop 
the sentiments of the clergy on the sub- 
ject of church reform. We have under- 
stood that it was numerously attended, 
and that an address to his lordship was 
unanimously agreed upon, 
the clergy’s attachment to the doctrines 
and polity of the established church, and 
of their earnest wish it should be rendered 
as effective as possible for the extension 
of Christian principle. It mentioned also 
their wish that the king should issue a 
commission of inquiry, with a view to the 
remedy of all evils, which through time 
or change in circumstances might have 
arisen, and to put the church in as efficient 
a condition as possible for the propagation 
of good. — Lancaster Gas etfe. 

THE BISHOP’S ANSWER. 
‘* Palace, Chester, Jan. 29. 

‘* My Dear Sir,—1 beg to convey to 
you, as chairman of the meeting at which 
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it was subscribed, my acknowledgment of 
the address which you have forwarded to 
me, containing the rentiments of a large 
proportion of the clergy of Amounderness 
on the affairs of our church; and 1 have 
received with satisfaction the renewed as- 
surance of attachment to the essential 
excellence of our establishment which is 
there declared by a valuable body of my 
clergy. 

‘* Of the disadvantages under which the 
church is labouring, and which are noticed 
in the address, some may admit of easy 
remedy ; others, | fear, are closely inter- 
woven with our state of society, and will 
hardly disappear till a more general con- 
Viction prevail that public or private re. 
sources can never be more wisely em- 
ployed than in promoting the glory of 
God and the interests of religion, 

‘* At the same time | concur with those 
who have signed the address in thinking 
that much benefit might be derived from 
an authorized inquiry into the circum- 
stances of the church, into the causes 
which, in different parts of the country, 
are impeding its efficiency, and the best 
means of removing them. It will be my 
duty to communicate your sentiments upon 
this subject ia accordance with your de- 
sire, 

‘* Meanwhile I rejoice in the concluding 
paragraph of your address, which assures 
me of your willingness to co-operate in 
all those measures which may be most 
likely, under the divine blessing, to ad- 
vance the great object of our church 
establishment. For it is certain § that 
under any general system many local dif 
ficulties and deficiencies must occur which 

“an only be remedied by local exertions, 
and individual zeal; and that they may 
be thus remedied, even under our present 
circumstances, is proved by what has 
taken place under my own observation in 
many parts of the deanery of Amounder- 
ness. 

‘* TL remain, rev. and dear sir, your af- 
fectionate brother, J.B, Cuestrer. 

« Rev. R. Carus Wilson, 
Vicar of Preston.” 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The Incorporated Society for Building 
Churches have voted another L001, towards 
the rebuilding of St. Michael’s church, ia 
Stamford, 

MIDDLESEX. 

Convocation or tne CLeaGy.—-Friday, 
Feb, 20th, a convocation ot the clergy was 
held at St. Paul’s Cathedral, at which 
were present the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of London, the Bishop 
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of Llandaff, the Bishop of Exeter, the 
Bishop of Hereford, and a considerable 
number of other members of the clergy. 
The dean of the arches, Sir John Nicholl, 
went in procession, attended by the vicar 
general, the advocates, and proctors of the 
ecclesiastical court, in their robes, to the 
Chapter-house, from Doctors’ Commons, 
where they met the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The bishops assembled in the lord 
mayor's vestry in the cathedral, and having 
robed, they proceeded to the western en- 
trance, where they met the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the dean of the arches, Xc., 
and the whole walked in procession, in- 
cluding the dean and chapter, the choir, 
&ec., to the eastern part of the cathedral, 
to hear divine service. Prayers were read 
by the junior bishop; after which was 
performed the anthem of ‘‘ O! pray for 
the peace of Jerusalem,’’ &c. A sermon 
was then preached by the Rev. H. J. 
Rose, chaplain to the archbishop, after 
which was sung the anthem ‘‘ Gloria in 
Excelsis.” After the archbishop, the 
bishops, the dean of the arches, &c. had 
returned to the Chapter-house, the clergy 
of the lower house proceeded to the chapel 
in the north side of the cathedral, and 
elected a prolocutor to be present at the 
next meeting of the convocation, at which 
an address to his majesty, usually pre- 
sented on the commencement of a new 
parliament, will be agreed to.—Times. 
The King has been pleased to direct 
letters patent to be passed under the great 
seal, appointing his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Rt. Hon. Lord Lynd- 
hurst, Lord High Chancellor, his Grace the 
Archbishop of York, the Rt. Hon, the Ear! 
of Harrowby, the Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of London, the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln, the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester, the Right Hon, 
Sir Robert Peel, Bart., the Right Hon. 
Henry Goulburn, the Right Hon. Charles 
Watkin Williams Wynn, the Right Hon. 
Henry Hobhouse, and the Right Hon. 
Sir Herbert Jenner, Knight, his Majesty's 
commissioners for considering the state of 
the several Dioceses in England and 
Wales, with reference to the amount of 
their revenues, to the more equal distri- 
bution of episcopal duties, and to the pre- 
vention of the necessity of attaching, by 
commendam, to bisboprics, benefices with 
cure of souls; also for considering the 
state of the several cathedral and col- 
legiate churches within the same, with a 
view to the suggestion of such measures 
as may render them most conducive to the 
efficiency of the Established Church ; and 
for devising the best mode of providing 
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for the cure of souls, with special reference 
to the residence of the clergy ou their 
respective benefices.—London CGatette. 


Sarst Martin in tHe Figtps.—Ona 
Thursday morning, 5th, a meeting of the 
parishioners was held in the vestry-room, 
to nominate a lay-clerk, in the place of 
Archdeacon Hamilton, The Rev. Mr. 
Dukenfield, vicar, was called to the chair, 
Mr. Simpson, the churchwarden, moved 
that Mr, Perks, the present deputy-clerk, 
be nominated to the vacant office,. Mr, 
Fenn supported the nomination. Mr. 
Dukenfield contended that the. right of 
appointment was vested in himself, and 
not in the parishioners; but, as he ap- 
proved of the nomination made by them, 
he should not contend the point, yet re- 
tain his right, and would merely enter a 
protest, to save the rights of his succes- 
sors, Mr. Smith, Xolonel Jones, Mr, 
Pouncey, Mr. Staunton, Mr. Weld, and 
several other gentlemen, took a part in the 
discussion, which ended in the nomination 
of Mr, Perks fo the office, with the right 
to retain the same fees he received ag 
deputy-clerk. Mr. Dukenfield then read 
the minutes of the proceedings, which set 
forth his right to nominate the clerk of 
the parish, but he would waive it on this 
occasion, in deference to the parishioners, 
without sacrificing the right of his (the 
Rev. Mr. Dukenfield’s) successor, The 
meeting then broke up in a spirit of peace- 
fulness seldom witnessed in this parish, 
and we hope the same friendly fealing will 
long continue with the parishioners and 
their new vicar.— Morning Herald. 


The commissioners of the Bishop of 
London, to enquire into the state of glebe- 
houses, &c. belonging to the clergy, are 
at present actively engaged in their visita- 
tions of the diocese, with a view, it is 
presumed, to the stricter enforcement of 
residence, ‘The commissioners in the cen- 
tral district of the city of London are, the 
Rev. Dr. Russell, late of the Charter- 
house, the Rev. Mr. Hale, chaplain to the 
bishop, and the Rev. Mr. Robder.— 
Record. 

Their Graces the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York, and the Bishop of 
London, acting as trustees of the Chol- 
mondeley charities, have presented a do- 
nation of 100/. to the Refuge for the Des- 
titute, Hackney-road and Hoxton, in fur- 
therance of the henevolent objects of that 
institution.— Morning Herald. 


The question of the church-rate has 
been decided at Hammersmith. ‘The fol- 


lowing was the state of the poll at its 
close :—For the rate, 250; against it, 
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236. Majority in favor of the rate, 14.— 
Albion. 

A King’s Letter has been addressed to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, directing 
that sermons be preached throughout the 
‘eountry, in aid of collections for the in- 
struction of the negroes in the West 
Indies. 

The Archdeacon of London held a 

meeting of the clergy within the arch- 
deaconry, on Friday, 15th, at St. Sepul- 
chre’s Church, to elect from their body 
two proctors to represent them at the con- 
vocation. The venerable archdeacon, after 
explaining to the clergy present the object 
of the meeting, stated that, although the 
convocation had not lately been required 
to perform any duties, yet, as great 
changes were expected with regard to the 
church, it woald not be improbable but 
that some reference with regard to them 
might be made to the convocation, and 
therefore it was their duty to send persons 
well qualified to represent them, ‘The 
Rev. Dr, Shephard and the Rev. Dr. Rus- 
sell having been proposed and seconded, 
were unanimously elected. A vote of 
thanks was then passed to the venerable 
archdeacon, who, in returning thanks, 1n- 
timated his intention of making a paro- 
chial visitation in the course of the 
summer, and personally to inspect the 
several churches within the archdeaconry, 
and stated that the reason he had not 
before done so was the general good 
state of the churches, and that whenever 
it was otherwise, and it had been men- 
tioned to him, he had visited that particu- 
lar church, and had always found that 
method attended with every possible ad- 
vantage.— Morning Herald. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The Bishop of Durham has forwarded 
to the Rev. L. Yarker, vicar of Chilling- 
ham, the sum of 100/, towards the build- 
ing of schools in that parish, for the edu- 
cation of the poor, The Right Hon. the 
Earl of Tankerville bas also contributed 
the sum of 25/. to the same object, and 
has generously given a piece of ground and 
stone for the erection of a suitable build- 
ing. In addition to these munificent gifts, 
the reverend vicar has received, towards 
the same object, the sum of 50/. from the 
executors of the late Bishop Barrington. 
— Newcastle Journal, 

We are happy to have it in our power 
to state, that upon being informed of the 
subscriptions collected in the vicinity of 
Newcastle, the last autumn, the Bishop of 
_— appointed a travelling missionary, 
— Ibid. 


Vou. VII.—March, 1835. 
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OXFORDSHIRE, 


Cuurcn Missionary Society. — On 
Sunday, the 14th of January, a sermon 
was preached at St. Aldate’s Church, Ox. 
ford, on behalf of this Society, by the Rev. 
Mr. Woodrooffe, after which a collection, 
amounting to 31/. 3d., was made at the 
doors.—On Monday evening, the anni- 
versary of the Oxford Church Missionar 
Association was held in the Town-ball, 
the Warden of Wadham College in the 
chair. The meeting was very fully at- 
tended, and a collection of 36/, was re- 
ceived at the doors.—Oxford Paper. 

Bansury.—On Wednesday evening, 
the 11th of January, the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety was held in the National-school- 
room, and was very numerously and. re- 
spectably attended ; the Rev. J. Rushton, 
B.D., in the chair. The meeting was.ad- 
dressed by the Rev. R. Greaves, the Rev. 
C. Heurtley, the Rev. Arden Bayley, the 
Rev. Mr. Woodroofte, and some otbers, 
The statements made by the Rev. Mr, 
Wilkinson, missionary from India, ex- 
hibited the deplorable state of those re- 
gions, and at the same time gave reason to 
hope that efforts making to communicate 
religious knowledge were not altogether 
unsuccessful. A Report of the proceed- 
ings of the Society was read, and a collec- 
tion made at the doors, which amounted to 
5d. 12s, 2d,—Jbid. 


SHROPSHIRE. 

A district meeting, to establish the in- 
tended Diocesan Church Building Society, 
was beld at Shrewsbury, on the 20th of 
January, the Right Hon, the Earl of Li- 
verpool in the chair, The meeting was 
attended by many of the nobility and 
leading gentry of the vicinity, and dona- 
tions were made in the room to the extent 
of upwards of 1,200/., exclusive of annual 
subscriptions, The bishop of the diocese 
was present, and amongst the principal 
contributors were the Earls of Liverpool 
and Kilmorey, Lord Hill, Sir Rowland 
Hill, Bart., W. Charlton, Esq., and the 
Rev. R. Pemberton, who subscribed 100/. 
each. Letters were also received from 
other noblemen and gentlemen who were 
unable to attend, expressive of their best 
wishes for, and hearty concurrence in, the 
objects of the Society. On the same day 
the Duke of Sutherland presided at a 
similar meeting held at Newport, at which 
contributions towards the funds of the in- 
tended Society were entered into, amount- 
ing to 600/., independent of annual sub- 
scriptions, This sum included donations 
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of 1001, from William Botfleld, Esq., the 
Rev, E. Pryce Owen, 80/., and P. Sillitoe, 
Esq., Rev. O. Leycester, and Edmund 
Cludde, Esq., 50/. each. At this meeting 
the noble President stated his intention 
of giving 1,000/. to endow a new church 
at Ketley, in addition to a donation to- 
wards its erection; and the bishop men- 
tioned that the Countess of Bridgwater 
had undertaken to build a chapel-of-ease 
at Whitchurch, at her own expense.— 
Birmingham Gazette. 

At the Anniversary Meeting of the 
Beth Auxiliary Temperance Society, on 
Tuesday, February 6, the Lord Bishop of 
Bath and Wells took the chair. The Re- 

rt was read by the Rev. Owen Clarke. 

he number of members now amount to 
944. ‘Tbe system of money-clubs had 
been continued amongst the members ; 
238/, had passed through these deposito- 
ries of the poor, ‘The meeting was ad- 
dressed by the Rev. G. A. Baker, the 
Rev. Harvey Marriot, Capt. Thicknesse, 
Dr. Morgan, &c.—Salisbury Herald. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


Socrety For THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
Gosprt in Forrion Pants.—The annual 
meeting of the Bath branch of this excel- 
lent society was held on the 27th of Janu- 
ary. Inconsequence of the Abbey Church 
being under repair, Divine service was 
performed at Christ Church. A most ad- 
mirable sermon was preached by the Rt. 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Barbados, from 
John iv. 23rd verse. 

After Divine service, the Meeting was 
held at the Assembly-rooms, the Lord 
Bishop of Bath and Wells in the chair. 

The Annual Report was then read by 
the Secretary, the Rev. G. A. Baker. It 
was a most interesting document, and de- 
tailed the proceedings of the Society in a 
clear and comprehensive manner. 

Str Witiutam Cocksury, in a neat 
speech, moved the first resolution, which 
was seconded by the Rev. J. Algar, of 
Frome, who, ina speech which was listened 
to with great interest, said,—It happens 
I know much of the benefits resulting 
from the exertions of this Society in Ca- 
nada. A great number of people have 
been sent to that country as emigrants 
from the town in which 1 reside; they 
write frequently to their friends in Eng- 
land, and their correspondence speaks 
highly of their sense of the privilege they 
enjor of worshipping God in the manner 
to which they have been accustomed, and 
to which they are conscientiously attached 
—they spesk of it in heartfelt terms of 
gratitude, They state it as a common 
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fact, that many persons go regularly seven, 
eight, or ten miles to perform their Sabbath 
devotions at the altar of the establishment, 
I will name one instance in particular: 
an officer on half-pay, who emigrated 
about three months ago, settled in a newly- 
built town, in the neighbourhood of the 
falls of Niagara; he found every thing 
more than answering the representations 
which had been made to him, with the 
sole drawback of there being no episcopal 
place of worship. Our excellent Society 
had not yet taken cognizance of it, or, 
which is more likely, bad not the means of 
planting a church there; in consequence, 
the friends of which I speak abandoned 
the place and went forty miles further, 
and now attend a church built by this 
Society, and supplied by a missionary sent 
by them. (Cheers.) 

Caprain Murtiesury moved the se- 
cond resolution, which was seconded by 
the Rev. C. M. Mount. 

The Rev. G. A. Baker here stated a 
circumstance of which he was not before 
in possession, namely, that the increase of 
subscriptions and donations for the last 
year amounted to 130/.; he hoped this 
would stimulate the Bath public to yet 
greater exertions. (Applause. ) 

The Right Rev. the Lorp Bisnop or 
Barpapos, in proposing the third resolu- 
tion, said,_-_My Lord, | know not how I 
can better perform the duty | have under- 
taken than by making such comments asI 
may, from my local knowledge, be pre- 
pared to offer on the account furnished by 
the Secretary in London. The objects of 
the three societies which, in this instance, 
are co-operating are, the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, the Promo- 
tion of Christian Knowledge, and the 
Conversion and Instruction of the Negroes 
throughout the British Islands. The ne- 
gro is now free; either wholly, as in An- 
tigua, or conditionally, as an apprentice 
for a period not exceeding six years; he 
stands, therefore, more than ever in need 
of religious instruction. The churches, 
chapels, and schools, are ill calculated for 
a population of 800,000; they will, in fact, 
only accommodate 53,000, leaving a very 
considerable portion altogether deprived 
of the ordinances of religion, and without 
God in the world. I think that the public 
stand much in need of intormation relative 
to the situation of the colonies. Some of 
the islands are divided into parishes, and 
provided with churches, school-bouses, &e. 
This statement, however, will apply only 
to the Islands of Barbados, St. Christa- 
pher’s, Nevis, Tortona, Montserrat, and 
St. Vincent’s. In these islands additional 
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assistance is required. But I regret to 
add there are other islands, for instance, 
Trinidad, Dominica, St. Lucie, Tobago, 
Essequibo, and a large portion of British 
Guiana, without any, or at most with only 
two clergymen to supply the wants of a 
Jarge number of inhabitants. In British 
Guiana, all the inhabitants are situate in 
length of line, along the banks of rivers, 
&c., and we are, therefore, unable to act 
centrally ; they require, therefore, a greater 
number of clergy than would be otherwise 
requisite. J wish it to be fully understood 
how much has been already done by the 
colonists and this country for this portion of 
the West Indies, but how much, neverthe- 
less remains to be done, and how earnestly 
it isdesired. With regard to education 
only, the demand is urgent—the number 
of children belonging to this population be- 
tween the ages of four and sixteen is com- 
puted at 100,000 ; of these, the number re- 
turned asreceiving education is only 25,000. 
It is not generally understood that, in all 
the schools maintained by grants from this 
country, the national system of education 
is introduced ; the children, free or slaves, 
are taught to read, to write, to keep ac- 
counts, and are instructed in religious 
principles. No difference is made between 
the free and slave—the negro enjoys all 
the advantages of the free. It may be 
reasonably presumed that the inhabitants 
of the West Indies will come forward to 
the utmost extent of their means to meet 
the demands which are daily growing. 
But they are no longer required by law to 
make this provision for those who are now 
out of their hands. In one Island the 
masters have wholly emancipated them, 
but in the others they are still subject to 
an apprenticeship for six years, Neither 
are they able from their limited means to 
provide instruction for themselves. Asa 
free man the negro might be expected to 
do this, but he is hardly yet free, and 
knows not the advantage of freedom, It 
is the gospel of Christ alone which can 
give him true freedom, which says to the 
slave as well as to his master, ‘‘if the Son 
make you free ye shall be free indeed.” 
Blessed will be the effects, not only in our 
own colonies, but in Africa itself, to which 
many may be induced to return, animated 
with a holy zeal to carry the glad tidings 
of a Saviour to their father-land, 

The third resolution was seconded by 
the Rev. H. Marriott. 

P. Borrawicx, Ese. M. P., moved the 
next resolution. He was received with 
great applause, and spoke to the following 
effect :—‘*] came from a distance with 
much pleasure to propose the motion now 
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before me, It is necessary to state that 
the island of Ceylon contains a population 
of two millions, and that in extent it is 
little less than Ireland ; the natives being 
chiefly addicted to Buddhism and Ma- 
hommedanism, This alone might be argu- 
ment enough. But Ceylon is in a posi- 
tion which calls more loudly upon our aid 
than this statement would of itself suggest. 
It was first conquered by the Portuguese, 
a people who cherished the most corrupted 
form in which Christianity bas ever ap- 
peared among men. I speak this with all 
christian feeling towards the members of 
the Roman Catholie Church: bat I must 
say, that if the history of the dark ages 
shews a more corrupt state of religion 
than another, the example is to be found in 
Portugal. If religion in Portugal is such, 
and in saying this 1 am using gentle ex- 
pressions, how much more likely are we to 
find corruptions in a country conquered by 
Portugal in the darkest of Portugal’s ages. 
Not only do we find Mahommedanism and 
Buddhism, and this corrupted form of 
Christianity in Ceylon, but shackles of a 
still heavier form are laid upon the island 
in consequence of the divided and dis- 
tracted manner in which the doctrines of 
Christianity have been presented to the 
minds of its inhabitants, It is beautiful 
to see brethren dwell together in unity, 80 
beautiful is it to see doctrines in the unity 
of truth, undivided by jarring differences. 
This is not the case in Ceylon, Formerly 
the evil in question owed its rise to the 
darkest and most corrupted form of Cbris- 
tianity ; then, when the island passed into 
the hands of the Dutch, the extremely 
difficult and theological question called 
Calvinism, became the dominant  per- 
suasion among the Christian portion of 
the inhabitants, Right or wrong, points 
like those involved in the doctrines of 
Calvinism ought not to have been sub- 
mitted to the consideration of a population 
so circumstanced. We find St. Paul ad- 
dressing learned men after a learned 
fashion, and well we know that the clergy 
of the Church of England are in this res- 
pect like that apostle. But they attempt 
not to present the subtleties of doctrine to 
minds hitherto the seat of ignorance or 
superstition.” 

The Ven. Archdeacon Moysey, and the 
very Rev. the Dean of York moved the 
other resolutions in eloquent speeches. 

The thanks of the meeting were then 
moved to the right rev. chairman, by the 
Rev. Mr. Morgan, seconded by P. Borth- 
wick, Esq. ; who took oceasion to con 
tulate the meeting on the evidence they 
had on all occasions that the bench 
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bishops were never wanting in alacrity 
when culled on to do their duty. 

The applause with which the above 
proceedings were throughout greeted most 
strongly marked the great interest which 
the subject excited. We are happy to 
find that the collections this year have 
much exceeded any former amount on a 
similar occasion—the total being 901. 10s, 
of which 57/. 5s. were collected at the 
church, and 33/. 5s. at the rooms.—Bath 
Chron, 


SURREY. 


The Camberwell Collegiate or Proprie- 
tary School, in connection with King’s 
College, was opened on Monday, the 9th 
instant, in the presence of the Rev. J. G. 
Storie, vicar, as president, the committee, 
and proprietors, and a company of 700 
ladies and gentlemen. A prayer was, in 
the first instance, offered up by the vicar, 
who also explained the design of the in- 
stitution: which was followed by an ad- 
dress from the Rev. J. A. Giles, the head 
master, detailing the scholastic plan it wals 
intended to pursue.—Times. 

Lampern Cuurcu-rate.—On Friday, 
February the 20th, at 10 o'clock, a vestry 
of the parishioners of Lambeth was held 
in the vestry-hall, which was afterwards 
adjourned to the boys’ school-room, in 
consequence of the crowded state of the 
hall, for the purpose of making an assess. 
ment for the repairs of the church; Mr, 
Kershaw in the chair. 

Mr. Rogers, rector’s churchwarden, laid 
before the vestry a statement of expenses, 
und in doing so he observed that every 
attention had been paid to economy. The 
sum he required would be 1,663/. 7s. 8d., 
out of which 9001. would be required for 
the repairs of the tower of the church at 
Lambeth Palace. There were arrears due 
of a former rate to the amount of 6401., 
besides burial fees. To defray his expenses 
a rate of 2d.in the pound would leave a 
surplus of 266/. 17s, 9d. Since the last 
rate in January, a scaffold had been raised 
round the tower of the church, which had 
been found to require very extensive re- 
pairs, He had had the gratuitous advice 
of Mr, Beazley and Mr. Porter, architects, 
who have stated that from the belfry up- 
wards it is in such a dangerous state from 
decay, that unless speedily repaired, there 
is a probability of its not standing long. 
The tower itself was built about the year 
1374, since which time nothing bas been 
done to it, though the body of the church 
has been repaired several times. Indepen- 
dent, therefore, of the question of a 
chureh-rate, considering the structure as 
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a monument of antiquity, it became them 
still more to support the rate. After seve. 
ral remarks upon the various items of ex- 
penditure, he put his resolution. 

The rate was refused, and a poll con. 
sequently demanded ; at the close of which 
there was a majority of 250 in its favour. 


SUSSEX. 

An evening school, for educating the 
young chimney sweepers of this town, 

as lately been established in Warwick- 
street, under the patronage of our much 
respected vicar, the Rev, H. M, Wagner, 
A large proportion of those now in Brigh- 
ton attend it regularly, and evinee the 
greatest desire to obtain instruction. We 
have reason to believe that schools of the 
same description will soon be established 
in all the populous cities and towns in the 
kingdom. An evening school for adults 
das also been established, which, under 
the zealous superintendance of the Rev, 
Mr, Langdon, is, we have reason to believe, 
doing much good.— Brighton Gasette. 

The Rey. William Turner, with his 
usual benevolence, has caused a second 
distribution of coals to be made to the 
poor of Fishbourne, of which parish the 
rev. gentleman is rector. 

On Friday, Feb. 20, the first stone of a 
chapel of ease to the parish of Fletching 
was laid by the Countess af Sheffield, at 
Danehill, in the presence of most of the 
neighbouring families, and a very large 
concourse of people. This is the third 
chapel now building in that part of the 
county.—Sussex Advertiser. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

One of the largest, but certainly the 
most respectable, meetings that ever was 
held at Birmingham took place at one 
o'clock on Tuesday, Jan, 27th, in the above 
town. The meeting was held in the 
assembly room of Dee's royal hotel. 
There were a large number of fashionably- 
attired females present. Among the most 
distinguished personages that attended 
the meeting we observed the Right Rev. 
the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, the 
Farl of Dartmoutb, the Earl of Aylesford, 
the Earl of Bradford, Viscount Clifford, 
the Archdeacons of Salop, of Stafford, of 
Coventry, of Denbigh ; the Dean of Lich- 
field, Sir J.Wrottesley, M.P.,Mr, Dugdale, 
M. P., Mr. Hawkes, M.P.; the Rev. 
Messrs. R. Bedford, Bray, A. Clive, E. 
Burn, W. Marsh, T. Mosley, J. Corbett, 
Dr, June, J. Leigh, H. Poltney, and nearly 
all the resident clergymen in Birmingham 
and the surrounding districts. There must 
have been about three thousand persons 
present. The object of the meeting was 
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to promote the building of churches in the 
diocese of Lichfield and Coventry, to ex- 
tend religious instruction to the lower 
classes, and to call upon the kingdom at 
large to follow the example that was to 
be set them. The Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry presided. In explaining the 
object of the meeting, his lordship said, he 
would take seventeen different parishes in 
his diocese, and he found that out of that 
number only the inhabitants of one were 
completely accommodated with a place of 
religious worship. Eighteen thousand per- 
sons wanted accommodation ; but he was 
glad to see that 10,0001. was already sub- 
scribed for the building of chapels. What 
had been already done, ‘not only by the 
high but the middling classes, was a pledge 
that they would be able-to attain their 
object—(Cheers)—and, under the bless- 
ing of God, the present meeting would 
be productive of the very best results. 
After some very able speeches in support 
of the object of the meeting, several large 
subscriptions were added to the list, and 
a collection to a considerable amount was 
made at the doors.—Birmingham Guasette. 

The Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry 
lately consecrated a new chapel at Nut- 
hurst, in the parish of Hampton-in-Arden, 
Warwickshire. The chapel, which was 
in a state of ruin for upwards of a hundred 
vears, was rebuilt by Mr. Bolton King, 
M.P., with the assistance of a handsome 
cae from Miss Ingram, of Nuthurst. 
—Thid. 

The Rev. John Garbett, M.A., late of 
All Souls College, Rector of St. George's, 
Birmingbam, and John Johnstone, Esq., 
M.D. and F.R.S., have been elected Gover- 
nors of the Free Grammar School of King 
Edward VI. in Birmingham. 


WILTSHIRE, 


On Monday, Feb. 9th, the committee 
of the Chippenham National School met 
at the school room, for the purpose of 
auditing the accounts. W. Gundry, Esq. 
took the chair. ‘Ibe funds of the instutu- 
tion are, we regret to learn, in rather a 
depressed state, in consequence of the 
heavy expences attending the fitting up 
of the new school rooms.— Ibid. 

Ata chapter held at Salisbury, 9th Feb. 
1835, the Hon. and Rev. F, P. Bouverie, 
M.A., Canon Residentiary, was elected 
Proctor of the Chapter, 

And in the Episcopal Constitutional 
Court, held 14th February 1835, the Rev. 
H. Hawes, D.D., Rector of Sarum, Saint 
Kdmund ; and the Rev, C. Grove, M.A., 
Rector of Odstock, were elected Proctors, 
to represent the whole clergy of the diocese 
of Sarum, in the said Convocation. 


3635. 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 

The anniversary of the Worcester Dio- 
cesan Association in aid of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts was held on Wednesday 
Jan. 28th, at the Guildball, the Lord 
Bishop of the Diocese in the chair. The 
report and statement of the accounts were 
read by the Honorary Secretary, the Rev. 
W. Godfrey, from which it appears that 
since the last meeting of this association, 
the annual subscriptions have advanced 
very considerably, A large number of 
the clergy and gentry were present upon 
the occasion, and the attendance of ladies 
was also numerous, It having been an- 
nounced that, though on this occasion con- 
tributions could not be expected from the 
subscribers to the society, yet that plates 
would be at the door for the reception of 
such sums as persons, not members, might 
please to give, the handseme sum of 18/, 
was collected.— Worcester Journal, 

The Diocese of Worcester is about to 
follow the example set in the neighbouring 
Diocese of Lichfield and Coventry. A 
meeting to establish a Diocesan Church 
Building Society is expected to be held on 
the 10th of March, under the sanction of 
the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, and under 
the patronage of the Lord Lieutenant of the 
County (Lord Lyttleton), and the nobility 
and gentry generally. The chair will be 
taken by the Bishop.—Ibid. 

Thursday, Feb, 12th, in pursuance of a 
mandate of the Bishop of London, directed 
to the Lord Bishop of this Diocese, the 
Rev. Townsend Forrester, D.D., one of 
Prebendaries of the Cathedral Church, 
was unanimously elected Proctor, to 
appear and act for the Dean and Chapter 
in the General Convocation of the Clergy, 
held in St. Paul’s Cathedral, on Friday, 
the 20th instant; and the Rev. Job 
Walker Baugh, M.A., Rector of Ripple, 
and the Rev. Francis Mills, M.A., Rector 
of Barford, were, in like manner, unani- 
mously elected Proctors for the whole of 
the Clergy of this Diocese, to appear and 
act for them in the said Convocation.—Jb, 


YORKSHIRE. 

On the Sist ult., the inhabitants of St. 
John’s, Stanwick, in the county of York, 
presented to their late curate, the Reverend 
Thomas Colbeck, (now rector of Nethor 
Denton, in Cumberland) a handsome sil- 
ver tea-pot and cream jug, in testimony of 
their esteem for his character, and for the 
zealous discharge of his clerical duties, 
during a period of eleven years.—Tyne 
Mercury. 

Two Cuvrcnes Sravck sy Licutnine, 
—On the evening of Sunday week, a 
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storm of thunder and lightning, accompa- 
nied by hail and wind, prevailed generally 
throughout Yorkshire. Among the bills 
in the neighbourhood of Huddersfield, two 
churches were struck by the electric fluid 
on the opposite sides of the same valley. 
The spire of Linthwaite church was struck 
in such a manner, that, without any of the 
stones being shattered, the spire was bent 
out of the perpendicular, and inclines to- 
wards the church, so that it is thought 
there will be a necessity for taking it 
down, Itis remarkable that danger bad 
previously been apprehended from the 
metallic weathercock on the top of the 
spire, as likely to attract the electric fluid, 
and that a few days before preparations had 
been made for taking it down, but had not 
been completed. On the opposite side of 
the valley, Golcor church was struck, so 
as to produce a most extraordinary effect. 
This spire was also surmounted by a 
metallic vane, the rod of which was in- 
serted through the middle of the five 
uppermost courses of stone, ‘The electric 
fluid struck the metal, went down the iron 
rod, leaving the upper courses of stone 
uninjured, and fairly blew out the two 
courses of stone below the rod. So clean 
were the stones blown out, that the supe- 
rior courses, about five feet in height, with 
the vane standing in them, dropped down 
upon the lower part of the steeple, and are 
still standing there in the perpendicular 
position, only leaning a little over towards 
the side of the church. The stones dis- 
placed were of great size ani weight, and 
they were flung to a considerable distance. 
One of them fell with such force as to 
break down several yards of the church- 
yard wall; another fell on the roof, broke 
through into the body of the church, and 
fell close to the clerk's desk.—Hull Ob- 
server. 


WALES. 


Marxtwroc Sunnay Scnoor.— Mon- 
day, January the ¢6th, was the anniver- 
sary of the establishment of this excellent 
institution, and it was celebrated by a 
pleasing act of gratitude, which refiects 
the highest honour on the managers and 
scholars. Ourreaders are well aware of the 
numerous benefits conferred on this part of 
the principality by W. Griffith Oakley, 
Esq., of Plas Tan y bwich, and his excel. 
lent and amiable lady ; and that the Sun. 
day school of Maentwrog is indebted to 
them for its very commodtous school-room, 
which was erected at their sole cost last 
year. Asasmall tribute of acknowledg- 
ment of this among many other philan- 
thropic acts it was agreed to present Mr. 
Oakley with a silver cup, and for that pur- 





THE MONTH. 


pose the scholars with their teachers as- 
sembled in the school-room, and were 
visited by the Plas Tan y bwich family. 
After singing and prayer, Mr. Isaac Jones, 
schoolmaster, who takes considerable inte- 
rest in the success of the institution, ad- 
dressed Mr. Oakley in an effective Welsh 
address, and concluded as follows :— 
Hon ydyw ein hadeg ;—i’n cu flaenor 

Cyflwynwn ein hanrbeg ; 

O iawn fryd mewn parch difreg, 

Heb w’rafun trwy bur ofeg. 


Ein bau noddwr boneddig—a garwn, 

Ragorol bendefig ; 

I’n bro y daeth heb air dig, 

Oakley’n dad clau nodedig. 
He then delivered the cup to Mr. Oakley, 
who acknowledged in feeling terms this 
grateful return of the poor children for 
their kindness to himself and lady. The 
meeting closed, as it had begun, with sing- 
ing and prayers, and the scholars were 
afterwards regaled with cake and punch. 
The cup and the expences of the day were 
defrayed out of a fund raised amongst the 
scholars for the purpose.— North Wales 
Chronicle. 

We have been requested to express the 
grateful thanks of the poor inhabitants of 
the parishes of Llangristiolus and Cerrig- 
ceinwen to the Bishop of Bangor, their 
rector, for his handsome donation of ten 
pounds distributed among them in cloth- 
ing. Similar donations of ten pounds to 
the poor inhabitants of Llanddyfnan and 
Pentraeth, Lianfairand Lianbedrgoch, and 
of fifteen pounds to the poor of Amlwich 
have been sent every Christmas by bis 
lordship. The poor of this city and its 
vicinity entertain a grateful sense of the 
bishop's largess during the winter; nor 
are the munificent donations of G. H. D, 
Pennant, Esq., unremembered by them,— 
Ibid. 

IRELAND. 


We learn from unquestionable authority, 
that the decided step taken some time since 
by the Rev. Mr. Nolan, formerly Roman 
Catholic Clergyman of the parish of King’s 
Court, county of Cavan, has led to a very 
happy result. On the first Sunday of the 
present month twenty-four members of his 
late flock sat at the communion table with 
that truly pious and exemplary Christian mi- 
nister, the Rev, Mr. Winning, in the parish 
church of King’s Court, on which occasion 
that faithful champion of the bible, the 
Rev. Mr. Daly, preached an excellent 
appropriate sermon. There is, we under- 
stand,a work from the pen of the Rev. Mr, 
Nolan at the press, from which are antici- 
pated extensively beneficial resulis.— 
Dublin Evening Packet, 
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NEW BOOKS 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Invalid’s Help to Prayer and Meditafion. 
New Edition, revised and improved. 12mo., 
2s. Also, Prayers and Selections from Scrip. 
ture for Wives aud Mothers: designed princi- 
pally for the use of women before and after 
childbirth. By the Rev. E. P. Hannam, M.A. 
3d, or 23. Gd. per doz. 

ery © Summary View of the Prophets. 12mo. 
4s. Od. 

Hints to a Young Clergyman. By an Incum- 
bent. 12mo0. 2s. 

James on the Collects. Fifth edit. 12mo. 6s. 

Sermons on Elijah. By the Rev. J. Anderson. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Lamb on Hebrew Hieroglyphics. Svo. 8s. 6d, 

Stebbing’s Discourse on Death. Foolscap. 4s. 

Nine Sermons on the Church Catechism. By 
the Rev. J. W. Hatherell, M.A. Svo. 5s. 6d. 

The Church Liturgy Explained. By M. A. Run- 
dall. I2mo. 4s. 6d. 

Concise Forms of Wills, with practical notes. 
By Hayes and Jarman. 12mo. 6s. 

American Almanac for 1835. 5s. 

A Treatise on Lesser Surgery, from the French 
of M. Bourgery. 8vo. 12s. 

Sibthorpe’s Commentary on Genesis. Imperial 
8vo. 8s. Gd. 

Sibthorpe’s Lectures on Jonah. 2nd edit. Fools- 
cap. 2s. 6d. 

Sacred Poetry. By aLayman. 18mo, 33s. 6d. 

Lessons on Words and Objects. By John Smith. 
i2mo, 2s. 6d. 

Lives of I!Nustrious and Distinguished Scotsmen. 
By Robert Chambers. 4 vols. Demy Ssvo. 
21,128. Royal 8vo. 41. 4s. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopeedia, Vol. LXIIT. (Lives 
of Literary Men, Vol. 1.) Foolscap. 6s. 

An Analysis and Compendium of Population 
Returns, &c., from 1801 to 1834. By J. Mar- 
Shall. Royal d4to. 31. 3s, 

The Stranger in America. By Francis Lieber. 
2vols. 8vo. 2s. 

History of Europe, during the French Revolution. 
By Archibald Alison, Esq., F.R.S.E. Vol. ILI. 
& IV. S8vo. 30s, 

Sacred Classics, Vol. XIV. (Leighton on the 
Creed.) Foolscap. 3s. 6d. 

Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. 3rd Series, 
Vol. XXV. (5th of Session, 1834.) Royal 8vo. 
30s, 

Revealed Characteristics of God. By G. Barrow 
Kidd. 8vo. 10s. 

Letters toa Dissenting Minister of the Congre- 
gational Denomination. By the Rev. M. A. 
Gathercole. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 


The Sees of England and Ireland, &c. By T. 


Seppings. 12mo. 4s. 


Rev. H. Blunt on the Articles, i12mo. 58. 6d. ~ 

Bagster’s Treasury Bible, Quarto edition, which 
is elegantly printed on a fine writing paper of 
avew manufacture, being prepared with lines 
in the fabric of the paper for manuacript notes 
and remarks.—The Pocket edition was pub. 
lished in January. 


IN THE PRESS. 


Divine Emblems, never before printed; with 
quaint Copper. plate, and Epigram, after the 
fashion of Master Francis Quarles, 

The Natural Son. A Tale Descriptive of the Age 
of the Emperor Rudolph the Second. From 
the German of Spindier. By Lord Aloert 
Conyngham, M.P. 

A Course of Modern History, from the French of 
Professor Guizot, Vol. I. 

A Chronological Analysis of the Bible, with an 
Introduction to each Book, &c. By the Rev. 
J. Jones. 

An Introduction to Writing Hebrew. By tho 
Rev. J. Jones. 

The Comedies of Aristophanes, translated into 
English, with explanatory Notes, 

The Geographyof Strabo, translated into English. 

The Historical Antiquities «f Greece, from the 
German of Wachsmuth. By G. Wood, 

The History of Philosophy, from the German of 
Dr. H. Ritter. 

Chronological Tables of Universal History, syn. 
chronistically arranged. 

An Essay on the Origin and Formation of the 
Romance Languages. By G. C. Lewis. 

Testimonies of the Fathers of the first four Cen. 
turies to the Doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land, as expressed in the Thirty-nine Articles. 

By H. Cary. 

Biblical Antiquities. Translated from the Ger. 
man of J. Jahn. 

Nala and Damayanti. Translated from the ori- 
ginal Sanscrit into English Metre, with Notes, 
By the Rev. H. H, Milman. 

Passion Week. A Devotional and Practical Ex. 
position of the Epistles and Gospels appointed 
for that season. Composed for use in the 
Closet und the Family. By the Rev. R. Meek, 
Rector of Brixton Deverill, Wilts. 

India, its State and Prospects. By E. Thornton, 
Esq. 8vo. 


The Rev. Dr. Warren is preparing for publication, 
in 1 vol., a Digest of the Laws and Regulations 
of the Wesieyan-Methodist Connexion from 
its Origin in 1744 up to the present time. 





PRICES OF THE 


ENGLISH FUNDS, 


FROM Jan. 24, To Fes. 23, 1835. 





New 81g percent. | Anns., Jan. & July 











8 per ct. Consols. | Red. 8 per cent. | Red. 3\¢ per cent. 
} 
| 


w 


Highest.. 92 93 t 
Lowest... 91 











Highest... 17} 2249 | 
Lowest...’ 173. 16ths. 222) 








1004 tf ed | ie 17 * lochs. 
993° 16 '5-16the. 





Long Anns. | Bank Stock. | India Stock. a Stock. | Bachequer Bi Exchequer Bills. nm. | India Bonda, 





2605 | 43 pm. ape 
2554 38 pm. 19 pm. 
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PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK 8TOCKS, &c. 


At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 




















Price. Div. 

Grand Junction Canal Co. ...; 240 | 12 |London & Birmingham raat 28.10 
Birmingham do .................. Be lee eee £ 25 paid : 
I Si iciaciiviicenesnkbs | 74 | 3.10 |Grand Junction, do...¢20 pd.| 23 
Ellesmere and Chester do....... 87.10 | 3.15 |Liverpool and Manchester do...| 193 9 
Grand Union do. ............... 23 1 |Southampton do....... L5pd.| 4.10 
Kennet and Avon do............. | 22.5 | |London Docks pecasencess exneetengs 56.10] 25 
Dis clstietxcscssessencecsss 16.15} 14 {St. Katherine's do............000. 70 3 
Stratford and Avon do. ......... 39.10 [ 1.10 {Albion Insurance Company ...| 77 | 3.10 
Trent and Mersey do............. GOD Te WD TAMING GD ish Secdsicicccicnecdentins 11.10} 10 
Warwick and Birmingham do.| 278 | 15 |Phenix Gas Company ......... 26 | 1.11 

SORGOETEL Di. ccsesscsevcnctesstuids 46 | 2.10 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue following communications have been received, and shall be used next Number :— 
* Verax,” ‘* H. H.”’ on Schools, “ H.’s” three papers, and “ T. G.” 

“* Senex's’’ kind paper shall be used shortly, as shall “‘ Paulus Seneschallus,”’ and “ B.M.” 

That the large majority of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge decidedly 
object to what has been done, there is little doubt that the “ Subscriber to the Suciety for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge”’ is quite right in thinking. But no time is left for what 
he recommends, 

* A Country Incumbent” and “ A Kentish Curate” must really excuse the Editor. Their 
respective plans of church reform have been discussed so very often already, and the time is 
80 decidedly past for all such discussions, that no good could be done. 

“ R. F.” is informed that his directions were not received till Feb. 23. His article had 
been in type for ten days. 

“Ww, Aaa most valuable table is received ; but, like the last noticed communication, only 
on the 23rd of February. It shall be used next month. Correspondents are begged to ob- 
serve, that nothing which comes so late can be used. 

An additional sheet is given to the readers this month, by Mr. Huyshe’s liberality. 

“ A Berkshire Clergyman” shall be used next time. 

Questions like those of T'yro shall always find a place. Does he know Allen’s Modern 
Judaism? The Editor doubts whether there is any book expressly devoted to explaining the 
different varieties of anti-episcopal government.—The best way would be to draw up such 
questions in the fewest cone possible, and they shall be inserted. The next Number might 
contain answers in the same brief form, if persons will be so good as to send such answers. 

If writers would take the trouble to write at least proper names of places and men dis- 
tinctly, it would be a great favour. Compositor, corrector, and editor, are equally puzzled ; 
and then persons wonder at errata. 

Many books remain for review,—especially Lord Mandeville’s Commentary on the Hebrews, 
Dr,.Lamb on Hieroglyphics, and a very pleasing volume, by Mr. Stebbing, on Death. 

“ R.” is quite right in his observations on the taste of the attempt made by the Christian 
Observer to represent (misrepresent) the objects of this journal as confined to collecting 
facts and discussing matters of church antiquity and the establishment. But as to taking any 
notice of such proceedings, really /e jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle. In one respect, indeed, the 
Christian Observer deserves the thanks of this journal—viz., for stating ‘‘ that it deliberately 
seeks to avoid discussions on those matters where churchmen differ.’ Silence on points where 
good men always have “a pigs and always will, because they relate to matters beyond the 
sphere of the human mind to decide, is the only right and Christian course. If silence cannot 
always be observed, it should be as little broken as possible. One of the best hopes of the 
church is in the growth of those who feel that the great fundamentals of Christianity, as 
proposed in scripture and explained by the church, in which all churchmen agree, call not 
those views in which they differ, are essential, and that they who will perpetually discuss those 
differences may foment strife and party spirit, but can never assist the cause of Christ's 
compel, nor promote peace. 

The dissenting papers, believing that the contradiction of the slanders about the Welsh 
clergy are forgotten, are beginning to repeat them. The contradiction, let them be assured, 
shall be repeated too. There is not time this month. 
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